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CALIFORNIA’S FIRST MILL 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By R. C. Mason 


O COMMUNITY, however 
highly civilized, can lack 
food for one week without 
dropping to the status of 
the starving wolf pack that 
lives upon its weaklings. When food is 
scant, disorder is rife and there appears 
upon the horizon the spectral rider of 
the fourth horse of the Apocalypse—the 
pale horse—Hunger. 

Food is man’s prime need, and the mis- 
sion fathers who first came into Cali- 
fornia as settlers soon discovered that 
bread was highly necessary in their ardu- 
ous work of converting and civilizing the 
native Indians. To solve their food prob- 
lem, Padre Jose Zalvidea in 1810, while 
he was at the head of the San Gabriel 
Mission, erected a grist mill, the first 
mill run by water power in California. 

Zalvidea had taken charge of Mission 
San Gabriel, founded in 1771, during the 
year 1806, and under his direction con- 
siderable corn, wheat and barley were 
produced on the extensive mission lands. 
But the meal made by the Indian women 
with their old native metates and meal- 
ing stones was unsatisfactory to this 
progressive priest, who saw the growing 
need for a regular mill to make whole- 
some flour. He picked, as a location for 
his “molino,” a spot near a small lake 
and at the foot of Los Robles Canyon, 
where there was sufficient waterpower. 

This mill was located in what is now 
one of the most desirable residential sec- 
tions of the city of Pasadena. It is in 
an excellent state of preservation, and 
the cisterns and their inflow conduits are 
still to be seen at the uphill side of the 
building, together with the wheel cham- 
ber. 







From careful examination, measure- 
ments and tracing of flumes, the curious 
forebay and tailrace of the present day 
ruins, it is evident that the mill was of 
the “breast wheel” variety, as there was 
not fall enough for an overshot wheel. 
It is also believed that the builder had 
some wooden cogged miter gears to con- 
vert horizontal into vertical motion. The 
grinding stones were made from great 
bowlders of gray granite”~ or syenite 
found near the mouth of the Santa Anita 
Canyon, and were laboriously pecked in- 
to shape by the Indians. They were three 
feet six inches in diameter, and about 
one foot thick. In 1889 Mrs. J. C. Carr, 
of Pasadena, procured one of the stones 
and now has it for a door step at the 
front of her home. 

The mill is about sixty feet long and 
twenty-five feet broad. The floor tim- 
bers (eight by ten) are of live oak, and 
are apparently as sound today as when 
first hewn. The walls are of unusual in- 
terest. They are of solid masonry six 
feet thick, and have been proof against 
a century’s storms. Many people have 
attempted to discover the secret of the 
wall materials, but have failed. One 
theory is that the cement was made in 
the Arroyo Seco and mixed with bullock’s 
blood—which is known to render any 
cement almost adamantine. The building 
is as firm today as when constructed, 
with the single exception of one wall, in 
which there is a crack caused by the 
earthquake of 1884. 

It is interesting to note from the ac- 
companying pictures the two great arches 
in the lower story where the water wheel 
was placed. In the upper story was lo- 








cated the grinding room. The original 
roof was of tiling, but was recently re- 
newed, giving the mill an appearance al- 
together too modern to please the his- 
torian. 

Going back to the days of the San 
Gabriel Mission, it is probably true that 
this mill helped a great deal in the work 
of converting and civilizing the natives. 
In addition, the output was distributed 


among other missions along the coast. 
This first merchant mill on. the Pacific 
slope, however, probably did not enjoy 
milling in transit privileges! 

The mill was an additional asset to 
the community, as it served not only as 
a bulwark against famine, but as a for- 
tress against Indian attacks. It was cus- 
tomary to divide the Indian workers into 
groups, with a major-domo or task mas- 
ter, armed with a rawhide whip, in 
charge. The Indians working in the 
fields and around the mill frequently _re- 
volted against these hard overseers. The - 
mill thus proved an excellent guard- 
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house and protection against attacks of 
the “unconverted” Indians. 

- It is agreed that both the San Gabric| 
Mission and the mill were built with the 
view of serving as castles in time of 
possible need. The fact that there was a 
spring in the basement of the mill also 
indicates that the far-sighted Spanish 
soldiers and priests were well supplied 
with food and water to withstand a siege 
from hostile Indians. 

The mission fathers built “for keeps,” 
and California’s first mill is one of the 
country’s most valuable relics of Spanish 
mission days. 








THE MOVEMENT OF CANADIAN WHEAT | 


HE exceptional interest in 
prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts in general, and the 
particular interest recently 
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As 3) discovered in the St. Law- 
rence water route as a possible means 
for cheapening the marketing of western 
food products, make the subject of the 
movement of the Canadian wheat crop 
eastward toward consumption a matter 


of unusual timeliness. Probably no sin- 
gle factor plays a larger part than does 
wheat in the material well-being of civ- 
ilized man. Certainly the crop in the 
northern country of this continent has 
a very important influence upon the 
world’s wheat market, for in one recent 
year Canada exported more than the im- 
portation of the world’s largest import- 
er, Great Britain. Unquestionably, also, 
the factor of crop movement, or trans- 
portation, is a matter that has within 
these past few years played a part of 
almost as great weight upon the market 
as the factor of production itself. 

No detailed data, unfortunately, are 
anywhere available to show graphically 
the distribution of wheat production on 
the map of Canada with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy for recent years. The 
dotted map published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
based upon the last census, which is now 
a decade old, and many important 
changes have taken place in those years. 
In 1911 the Canadian crop played a much 
smaller part in the world’s wheat trade 
than it has since. The table appearing 
herewith shows the changes in produc- 
tion in the various provinces throughout 
the decade. 

This last decade has witnessed great 
changes in the geography of Canadian 
agriculture; changes which have been go- 
ing on for underlying economic reasons 
in spite of the influence of the war, as 
well as those which have been caused by 
the war. In the previous decade there 
was a great wave of new railway mile- 
age; some worthless railways, but mostly 
lines which built up the prairie lands. 
As a result, we find, first, a falling off in 
the surplus of all Canadian animal prod- 
ucts until this surplus became a deficit 
in almost every instance. Meanwhile, 
the surplus of wheat increased. The 
first of the century showed an average 
export of about 24,000,000 bus, with a 
low mark of 14,000,000 for 1901. The 
year 1916-17 saw an export of 223,000,- 
000 bus, almost 10 times the normal at 
the beginning of the century. Drouths 
have since reduced this figure, but last 
year again showed a large total. 

This increase has occurred largely in 
the prairie provinces, being most striking 
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until 1916. Since that time unfavorable 
weather has caused crop shortages, but 
other changes have also set in; the num- 
ber of live stock has grown in spite of 
the dry weather and in spite of the short- 
age of hands. Apparently, a temporary 
lull has come in the increase of wheat 
production; a lull which was changed to 
a decline by the adverse factors. But 
this actual decline was due only to these 
temporary adversities;: the underlying 
economic trend is a relative stabilization 
of the wheat industry, while the expan- 
sion of agriculture finds its outlet in ani- 
mal husbandry. The live stock of the 
West has doubled this last decade; the 
end of the cycle of great increase in 
wheat came in the middle of the decade. 

The farm value of wheat is estimated 
for the year 1921 at $457,722,000. To 
move such a product as this to market 
much equipment is necessary. It being 
practically impossible to give any ade- 
quate discussion of the farmers’ difficulty 
in hauling this wheat to the railway in 
wagons over 10 or 20 miles of prairie, we 
turn to the first commercial stage of the 
transaction, the handling at the local rail- 
way station. When the co-operative 
movement first started, the farmer would 
have done less complaining than he did 
had the long wagon haul been the worst 
of his marketing difficulties. 

To reach the railway cars the wheat 
must pass through country elevators or 
over loading platforms. ‘That the load- 
ing platform now plays but a small part 
is shown by the fact that in the crop 
year 1918-19 the country elevators han- 
dled 123,976,794 bus out of a total net 
commercial movement for the West of 
126,793,019 bus, this latter figure includ- 
ing all the wheat milled in the West and 
all moved out of the West. The year 
1915-16 showed the heaviest handlings of 
these elevators; a total of 271,927,521 
bus. No figures are available for the 
total net commercial handling for that 
year in the West when the crop in the 
prairie provinces was 360,187,000 bus, 
compared with 164,436,000 bus in the lat- 
ter year under discussion. 

We cannot, however, draw any definite 
conclusion from these figures as to utili- 
zation of loading platforms that year on 
account of any lack of country elevator 


CANADIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Prince New 
Edward Nova Bruns- 


Island Scotia wick Quebec Ontario 

1911 F 282 83 1,225 19,787 
1912 582 265 236 974 17,421 
1913 628 267 269 1,054 19,851 
1914 809 262 234 990 17,658 
1915 653 247 267 1,411 30,252 
1916 578 261 242 961 17,931 
1917 522 255 192 3,883 16,318 
1918 606 728 940 6,308 15,241 
1919 624 564 623 4,206 20,698 
1920 453 512 464 3,775 22,972 
15,657 


capacity. The fact that the high water 
mark of export did not come until we'll 
along in 1916 and lasted into 1917 would 
indicate that actual transportation fac \li- 
ties were unable to handle the grain at 
a more rapid rate than were the couniry 
elevators. These elevators handled 2; ?,- 
000,000 bus in the one year, compared 
with a present total storage capacity jor 
all kinds .of grain at any one time of 
123,000,000 bus. 

As handlers of grain they perforined 
their function in 1915, but they were 
quite inadequate for the storage fuic- 
tion which they were, whether rightly or 
wrongly, called upon to perform. Thou- 
sands of bushels were left lying out in 
open bins or piles exposed to the weather 
that year. Local storage was inadequate 
to care for the quantities of wheat held 
up until transportation was available. 

No statistics are at hand to show how 
much the farmer has since improved cvn- 
ditions on his own farm to equalize ‘lie 
flow at its source. The test of the move- 
ment of the crop is the only source of «in 
answer to this question. The prospcr- 
ity of recent years, however, serve«, 
financially and otherwise, to enable the 
farmers the better to care for a bumpcr 
crop without dumping it all at once on 
the marketing machinery. It is noie- 
worthy that for the average sized crop of 
1917 the terminal elevators received /i 
per cent of their handlings in October 
and 31 per cent in November, and in ‘|e 
following August the receipts dropped !o0 
289,000 bus, while the small crop of 191", 
which could have been more complete!) 
concentrated in its movement, was mov. 
much more equally throughout the ye:'r. 
In no month of that year was more thin 
20 per cent of the terminal handlings r:- 
ceived, nor did the receipts fall below 
1,811,000 bus for any one month. 

Following pressure from the farmers, 
the government has provided large elev: 
tors for storage at the important centers 
within the country. The maximum util 
zation of these for wheat was in the cro) 
year 1915-16, when they handled 12,470, 
621 bus, compared with a capacity fo 
all grain at any one time of 10,750,00! 
bus. The year 1917-18 showed the pec! 
of utilization for all kinds of grain, whe! 

(Continued on page 1168.) 


(IN THOUSANDS OF BUSHELS) 


British 

Mani- Sas- Colum- Tota! 
toba katchewan Alberta bia Canad 
62,689 109,075 36,602 387 230,924 
63,017 106,960 34,303 401 224,159 
53,331 121,559 34,372 386 231,71 
38,605 73,494 28,859 369 161,2 
69,337 224,312 66,538 525 395,54 
29,667 147,559 65,088 495 262,7° 
41,039 117,921 52,992 618 233,7 
48,191 92,493 23,752 816 189,0 
40,975 89,994 34,575 1,000 193,2' 
37,542 113,136 83,461 874 263,18 
48,142 201,995 58,788 1,007 329,83 
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“Up to the Stone’ s Store crick-bank senate meetin’ the other 
evenin’ A ” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
“they was about a dozen orators bayin’ the 
f\ moon, cussin ’ the guv'’ment an’ 


Y a runnin’ down so’s a lot of 


5 it jes’ wasn't safe an’ they 


really fitten fer a hawg. Pretty 
near everybody sided in with Red until 
~ \Jim Sproul, who'd been samplin’ the criminal 
at the bar right plentiful an’ was lit up accordin’, said maybe 
he couldn't say by rights jes’ how good or how bad the licker 
was, but, jedgin’ by his experience, he allowed all of it was 
too dang good for anybody that was fool enough to drink it.” 


e thing an’ another, when 
yy Red Sawyer let out that 

what he was mostly agin’ 
was the way licker was 


“wasn't hardly any that was 











DIVERTING CONSUMPTION 


As Dr. Taylor pointed out in his ad- 
dress before the Kansas City convention, 


the consumer eats only a certain amount 
of food. All the advertising in the world 
and all the inspired publicity, cleverly 
injected into the reading columns of the 
periodicals, that can be. compounded and 
printed do not influence him to eat an 


ounce more of food than his normal av- 
erage appetite demands. It follows, 
therefore, that, when the manufacturers 
of any food product, feeling the pinch of 
over-production and being desirous of 
increasing the consumption of their own 
particular commodity, organize and 
finance a publicity drive with this end in 
view, being inspired thereto by the roseate 
representations of the advertising agen- 
cies with an eye to commissions, they un- 
dertake to create a demand for their 
goods, not as an addition to the consum- 
er’s present total requirements, but to dis- 
place some other food he is already eat- 
ing and to which he is accustomed. 

\s white bread gives the most strength 
and muscle producing elements for the 
lesst money, being by long odds the 
clcapest as well as the most wholesome 
food obtainable, and moreover being very 
povular, it is natural, whenever a pub- 
licity campaign is undertaken in behalf 
0: any other food, that bread should be 
attacked, the obvious object being to re- 
duce the per capita consumption of flour 
in order that the consumer shall find room 
in his stomach for a larger percentage 
ot the advertised product. 

\dvertising and publicity propaganda 
ot the “eat more” character only increases 
‘he consumption of the object being thus 
|) vmoted in so far as it is successful 
i. reducing the consumption of some 
cer food. A campaign of displace- 
tient, not for the creation of a new and 

‘(\ditional food demand, is actually un- 
dcrtaken, The intent is to take away the 
business now going to some one else and 
divert it to the manufacturers of the 
food advertised; to sell the consumer a 
more expensive substitute for the food 
he is accustomed to eat; to make him 
dissatisfied with the latter in the hope 


that he will turn from it and increase the 
consumption of the advertised product. 

This is the meaning of all the “drives” 
which have thus far been made in behalf 
of various foods. The war period stimu- 
lated the productive capacity of the 
manufacturers, the post-war years found 
them producing a surplus. The only way 
to reduce the surplus was to increase the 
consumption, and the advertising agencies, 
being alert to their opportunities, strong- 
ly urged the admixture of printing ink 
to merchandising effort as a certain solu- 
tion of the problem. Their “campaigns” 
did not overlook the value of the services 
of the popular writer on food and health 
subjects as an auxiliary to the proposed 
display advertising. 

For a consideration, or, possibly, in 
some instances, without it, depending on 
the ethics.of the individual, he could be 
induced to write a good, readable, snappy 
article, full of unsupported charges 
against the accepted food, and covertly 
or openly advocating the increased con- 
sumption of the product being promoted 
by the campaign of publicity. The me- 
diums favored by the agencies with a por- 
tion of the advertising appropriation 
could be confidently counted upon to ac- 
cept such articles, possibly even to pay 
authors for writing them, and to play 
them up in their pages as pure, unadul- 
terated reading matter, so that their read- 
ers would be duly sngoumne and influ- 
enced. 

This, in essence, is the plan of opera- 
tion back of most if not all of the in- 
spired campaigns in behalf of certain 
food products which have made their 
appearance during recent years. They 
may vary somewhat in detail, but their 
principle is the same. To speak plainly, 
it amounts to a plot, or conspiracy, en- 
tered into for the purpose of diverting 
the public demand for food from one 
commodity, usually cheaper, to another, 
usually dearer, its normal cost being, of 
course, increased by the expense of the 
campaign, which is always enormous. The 
cost of the product, plus the cost of the 
publicity in its various forms, plus a 
profit, is presumably to be passed on in 
the cost of the product to the consumer. 


The advertising is collective and not 
individual: this gives it the appearance of 
disinterestedness, which is supposed to 
have psychological value in approaching 
the mass. The conspiracy is entered into 
between the manufacturers with a sur- 
plus, the advertising agency, which plans 
the campaign, receives its commissions 
and distributes the appropriation among 
the publications it considers best for its 
purpose, and the publications which re- 
ceive the advertising, and are usually 
quite willing to help the good work by 
admitting to their columns articles writ- 
ten from the desired and inspired point 
of view. The victim is the individual con- 
sumer who is influenced to buy the higher 
priced product, or even sometimes the 
inferior product, because he has believed 
what he has read, not knowing the or- 
ganized and expensive methods employed 
to make him believe it. 

These flamboyant campaigns with the 
proper slogan may have been temporarily 
successful in certain instances; they may, 
temporarily, have increased the demand 
for one food commodity at the expense 
of another. The advertising agencies are 
doubtless prepared to present figures 
showing marvelous results from the ap- 
plication of their remedy for over-pro- 
duction and under-consumption; this is 
their business and they cannot be expect- 
ed to discourage it; but, probably, they 
find it desirable to ignore some of the 
drives that have been failures, and cer- 
tainly the publications that benefited by 
such advertising are not apt to devote 
much of their valuable space to accounts 
of the campaigns that failed, their cost 
and their ultimate results. 

Assuredly this sort of business has 
been badly overdone in recent years, and 
there are evidences that the public, not 
being quite as foolish as it is supposed 
to be, has become heartily sick and dis- 
trustful of the silly slogan. In the long 
run, it is exceedingly doubtful if such 
efforts have been permanently successful 
in increasing consumption. Printer’s ink 
is good stuff; The Northwestern Miller 
would be the last to decry its virtue, but 
it never has and it never will succeed in 
permanently misleading the public into 
buying something that is not intrinsically 
equal to the representations made for it. 
It cannot increase the total consumption 
per capita of food, and it can only per- 
manently divert consumption from one 
food to another to the extent actually 
justified by the merit and the relative 
cheapness of the food product it adver- 
tises. 

In the end, while consumption may 
temporarily be slightly diverted by such 
artificial and not too scrupulous methods, 
there is always the inevitable'reaction to 
truth and fact, and the food product 
which gives the greatest value to the con- 
sumer for the least cost will find itself 
in stronger and better position as regards 
per capita consumption as a result of 
campaigns undertaken to dislodge and 
replace it. 

The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that the collective advertising cam- 
paigns which covertly or openly seek to 
displace the consumption of bread by 
other foods will have any material suc- 
cess. Bread is too strongly intrenched 
in popular estimation, its value is too well 
known and its comparative cost too low 


to be affected by such representations, 


obviously inspired by selfish motives. 
The question as to whether the milling 
industry is to attempt a counter offensive 
by a collective publicity campaign will 
be decided by its members, but, in case 
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it does, it will assuredly not follow the 
bad example of disparaging other food 
products. 





EFFECT OF PROHIBITION 


In his article on consumption in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor refers to wages and savings. He 
says: “The incomes of farmers increased 
up to 1919 more than those of city work- 
ers, but the incomes of city workers, par- 
ticularly in certain lines, were very sub- 
stantially elevated. It has been fre- 
quently stated in the gazettes, on the 
basis of superficial observation, that the 
increased wages were spent as rapidly as 
acquired. It is now clear that this as- 
sertion was erroneous. Out of these 
wages substantial savings must have been 
retained, and these savings have consti- 
tuted the partial support of unemployed 
urban workers. In part, unemployment 
of city workers has been relieved by re- 
turn to the country of workers who had 
gone to the city in response to the wage 
appeal of war industries; but to a large 
extent the ability of unemployed or partly 
employed workers to carry on month 
after month is explained only by the pos- 
session of substantial savings from the 
period of higher earnings during the 
war.” 

This conclusion coincides with that of 
other careful observers, and is verified 
by the evidence of the banks and savings 
institutions. Moreover, the general in- 


‘vestment in Liberty bonds during the 


period of great prosperity proved a valu- 
able anchor to windward in the succeed- 
ing years of reduced earning power. Al- 
together it is now clear that the American 
people, as a whole, were not so recklessly 
wasteful and extravagant as they were 
charged with being by the wise leaders of 
thought during the time when wages were 
high and money came easily. When the 
rainy day came they were, it appears, not 
altogether unprepared for it. 

Concerning the effect of prohibition on 
the present economic situation, Dr. Taylor 
speaks positively, as follows: “There can 
be little doubt that prohibition has con- 
tributed materially to the savings of the 
working classes in cities. War prohibi- 
tion, during the time of rising wages, re- 
stricted dissipation, and the money went 
into goods for house and family. The 
same effect of drink control was observed 
in England during the war. Prohibition 
during the last two years of lowered em- 
ployment has restricted dissipation, and 
as a result the diminishing family income 
has procured a larger return in neces- 
saries. The idea that the taste for alco- 
hol seeks an outlet in confectionery or 
narcotics is nonsense. The impulse to 
waste, blocked in one direction, may seek 
other outlets, but, by and large, money 
that is not wasted is spent for necessaries 
or saved.” 

This opinion, expressed by a statistician 
with no object in view except to give the 
facts, is in accord with the testimony of 
merchants and others who come in close 
contact with the buying public and are 
in position to know the extent of its re- 
sources. There can be no doubt that the 
greater part of the enormous amount of 
money formerly wasted in drink has 
either been saved or expended for neces- 
sities. This has unquestionably been a 
very great factor in enabling the people 
of the United States successfully to sur- 
mount the difficulties which followed the 
return to more normal business condi- 
tions. Largely, it has made the differ- 
ence between continued comfort in living 
and destitution. 
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FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


To the Saturday Evening Post of June 
3, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor contributes a 
very interesting article entitled “Con- 
sumption After the Boom,” in which he 
exhaustively and ably reviews present 
conditions in the consumptive require- 
ments of the people of the United States, 
prefacing it by the statement that “the 
business depression of the last two years 
provides opportunity for scrutiny of re- 
trenchment in consumption in a popula- 
tion to whom recent elaboration of the 
standard of living had not yet become 
stabilized into tradition.” 

Dr. Taylor’s figures and conclusions on 
various commodities proceed logically and 
harmoniously until he reaches the item of 
wheat flour, and here, as he frankly ad- 
mits, he encounters contradictory figures. 
Concerning this he says: 

“From the official data for production, 
net export and supply, the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour over a period of 


years is seen to have been as follows: 
Pounds 
per capit 


TWODE, occ rccscvccccctovccesecccseseeces 229.3 
eeee 2156.6 





“The figures for flour production are 
obtained from trade sources with the 
same methods employed by the Food Ad- 
ministration. During the years 1914, 1915 

_and 1916, while we were neutral, the 
average consumption was 216.9 pounds. 
During the war years 1917 and 1918, the 
average consumption was 186.1 pounds. 
During 1919, 1920 and 1921, the average 
consumption was 186.2 pounds. Conser- 
vation of wheat flour was not gotten un- 
der way until late in 1917. The low 
consumption of 1918—170.5—may be re- 
garded as the direct result of the efforts 
of the Food Administration. With the 
setting free of bread the figure for con- 
sumption rebounded in 1919 to practically 
198 pounds, declined in 1920 to below the 
level of consumption in 1918, and returned 
in 1921 to 192 pounds. 

“The decline in consumption in 1920 is 
difficult to understand. It is well known 
that flour consumption falls during pros- 
perity and rises during hard times. The 
figures for consumption in 1920 and 1921 
would follow this rule, but the figures for 
1919 and 1920 are in contradiction. Ob- 
servation in homes and public eating 
places lends no support to the idea of 
decline in actual use of products of wheat 
flour. On the other hand, it is certain 
that the lesson of elimination of waste of 
wheat, inculcated during the war, has not 
been forgotten. In every direction in 
which the subject is to be investigated less 
waste is encountered than before the war. 

“It is possible that increased consump- 
tion of rye flour might help to explain the 
lowered figures for wheat consumption. 
Rye flour production is not known in the 
same way as is wheat flour production; 
but one does not see how we could hope to 
find in rye flour an explanation for the 
low figure for 1920 compared with 1919 
and 1921. Before the war the use of corn 
and rice was receding in the southern 
states, being replaced by wheat. During 
the war corn and rice were pushed for- 
ward. In 1919 the use of corn and rice 
again declined in favor of wheat. Corn 
and rice have been cheaper than wheat 
flour in the southern states. With hard 
times it was to be expected that the use 
of wheat would decline, the people re- 
turning to the not-yet-forgotten use of 
cheaper corn and rice. Such surveys as 
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have been made in the South confirm this 
inference. These explanations may suffice 
to cover the lower consumption of the 
three years after the war; but they give 
no explanation for the aberrant figure 
for 1920. 

“It is probable that the grindings of non- 
reporting mills have been increased since 
elevation of freight rates. Stocks of flour 
diminished from December, 1919, to De- 
eember, 1920, and remained low during 
1921. The decline in stocks during 1920 
must be added to the figure for produc- 
tion during 1920 to reach the figure for 
consumption during 1920—that is, part of 
the one hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
credited to 1919 was not consumed until 
1920. How much this would elevate the 
low figure for 1920 is not computable. 
By the same reasoning, flour consumption 
credited to 1917 may not have taken place 
until 1918. Consumption of flour may 
have been reduced during these years, but 
it is strange to see retrenchment in a 
cheap staple foodstuff, with use of high- 
priced foods retained.” 

The inconsistencies in his figures which 
Dr. Taylor points out, and finds difficult 
to explain, can be accounted for by com- 
paring them with the figures compiled by 
The Northwestern Miller on the basis of 
data in its possession, as follows: 


CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA, POUNDS 
Dr. Taylor N. W. M. 
229.3 2 


pf Peererrrrerere rier 9. 12.9 
W915... .cecccccccvcsccece 215.6 196.9 
1916... ccrcccvesvcecvccce 205.8 203.1 
W917. nc ccccccccvcccveces 201.8 207.5 
+t) | ee 170.5 170.3 
1919. wc crcccvecccverseces 197.9 182.1 
1920... .ccccccececececees 168.6 177.1 
|) } ee eee 192.1 194.2 


It should be noted, first, that Dr. Tay- 
lor’s average for the eight years is 197.7 
pounds per capita, whereas The North- 
western Miller’s figure is 193.1 pounds. 
This difference is brought about entirely 
by the estimates for 1914 and 1915; for 
the subsequent six years the averages al- 
most exactly agree, Dr. Taylor’s being 
189.4 pounds and that of The Northwest- 
ern Miller 189.1 pounds. In estimating 
the 1914 and 1915 consumption, Dr. Tay- 
lor probably used the total flour output 
figures published by the United States 
Grain Corporation, which, until revised, 
placed the 1914 flour output at the pre- 
posterously high figure of 126,932,000 
barrels. In February, 1922, A. L. Rus- 
sell, formerly statistician for the Grain 
Corporation, discovered that a serious 
error had been made in compiling these 
1914 figures, and that the total should be 
116,423,000 barrels, or ten and a half 
million barrels less than the figure evi- 
dently used by Dr. Taylor. 

For the years from 1916 through 1921 
Dr. Taylor’s figures agree fairly well with 
those of The Northwestern Miller, except 
in showing a startling drop in the ap- 
parent consumption in 1920. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that Dr. Taylor failed to 
take into account the absolutely unprece- 
dented carry-over of flour from 1919 into 
1920. The total flour output of 1919 was 
by far the largest on record, and more 
than fifty per cent of it was made in 
the closing five months of the year. Of 
the 66,466,000 barrels of flour produced 
between August 1 and December 31, 1919, 
certainly not less than 10,000,000 barrels, 
and very possibly more, were carried over 
into 1920. Jobbers’ and bakers’ stocks 
were abnormally large, household sup- 
plies were two or three times the normal 
quantity, and large amounts of flour were 
held by the Grain Corporation and pri- 
vate concerns for export. ~ 

The method by which The Northwestern 
Miller’s estimates of per capita flour con- 
sumption are reached is shown in the ap- 


pended table. The output figures are 
those prepared by the United States 
Grain Corporation from January, 1914, 
to May, 1920, and by A. L. Russell, for- 
mer statistician of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, from June 1, 1920, to the close of 
1921. The import and export figures are 
the official ones of the Department of 
Commerce. The figures for carry-over 
are necessarily guesswork, but are based 
on a mass of trade information supplied 
to The Northwestern Miller. The esti- 
mated population for each year is calcu- 
lated by dividing equally the increases 
shown by the census reports of 1909 and 
1919. All figures are given with 000’s 
omitted, except those for population, 
which are in millions, and for consump- 
tion per capita, which have no omissions. 
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throughout the year. Abstracts of the 
addresses delivered appear elsewhere jn 
this issue, and a review of them demon- 
strates the value of the convention as a 
clearing house for ideas regarding mill- 
ing problems. 

The permanent success of any milling 
company depends on many things, some 
of them, such as efficient merchandising 
and wise financial management, having 
little or nothing to do with the actual 
operation of the mill itself. Qn the other 
hand, two of the most important cle- 
ments of success are largely if not whol- 
ly in the hands of the operative millers, 
These two are the production of flour 
of a uniformly high quality, and the eco- 
nomical operation of the mill. 

Quality in flour counts for more today 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

















1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 i914 
Production, bbls ...... 120,959 108,583 182,334 110,991 117,785 119,947 114,633 110.493 
Imports, bbis ......... 966 801 17 167 642 185 244 79 
Carry-over, bbis ...... 4,000 10,000 1,000 1,000 4,000 2,000 2,000 $,000 
Total supply, bbis.. 125,925 119,384 133,351 112,158 122,427 122,182 116,877 120.502 
Less exports ...-...... 16,800 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12 769 
109,125 99,530 106,901 90,451 108,501 107,753 101,196 107,733 
Less carry-over ....... 3,000 4,000 10,000 1,000 1,000 4,000 2/000 000 
Balance, bbls ..... 106,125 95,530 96,901 89,451 107,501 103,753 99,196 103.738 
Estimated population .. 107.1 105.7 104.3 102.9 101.5 100.1 98.7 97.3 
Per capita consumption, 
_ geadreceshhy er 194.2 177.1 182.1 170.3 207.5 2081 196.9 212.9 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
there was no very great drop in the con- 
sumption of flour in 1920; the difference 
between the figures for that year and the 
preceding one might well be accounted 
for by the saving in waste. From this 
low point, 177.1 pounds per capita, the 
consumption arose to 194.2 pounds in 
1921, being slightly above the average for 
the eight years under consideration. The 
theory that hard times increase the con- 
sumption of flour is verified and, on the 
whole, the commonly accepted estimate 
that the population of the United States 
consumes, roughly, a barrel of flour an- 
nually per capita is shown to be not very 
far out of the way. 


WISE RESOLUTIONS 


The operative millers are entitled to 
hearty congratulations on the success of 
their recent annual convention, closely 
following the Federation meeting in 
Kansas City. The fact that the. attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of 
the Association of Operative Millers is 
in itself a proof of the value and ef- 
ficiency of the organization, and the im- 
portance of its service to the science and 
business of flour milling was strongly 
emphasized by the nature of the pro- 
gramme and by the character of the res- 
olutions adopted. Of these the most sig- 
nificant runs as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Association of 
Operative Millers in the future, as in the 
past, shall not take any part, active or 
passive, in trade unionism and the wage 
question; each member to deal with his 
employer on a basis of proficiency.” 

In the past two years the Association 
of Operative Millers has greatly in- 
creased the scope and effectiveness of its 
technical service. It has carried on what 
is, in substance, a correspondence school 
of practical flour milling, the instructors 
being, not a specially selected group of 
theorists, but leading operative millers 
themselves. Questions submitted to the 
association regarding definite milling 
problems have been referred to these 
practical millers, and their answers, pub- 
lished in bulletin form, have already sup- 
plied the nucleus for a real textbook 
of modern flour milling. 

The programme at the Kansas City 
meeting formed an admirable supple- 
ment to the educational work carried on 


than ever before in the history of Ameri- 
can milling, for the reason that competi- 
tion is now keener than at any previous 
time, and also because a larger propor- 
tion of the total flour output than ever 
before goes into the hands of the bakers, 
who are able to judge more accurately 
of flour quality than the housewives have 
ever been able to do. The mill which 
seeks not merely to secure business, but 
to hold customers, must do so on the 
basis of quality and uniformity, and 
quality is largely determined by the skill 
and experience of the men who have 
charge of the operation of the plant. 

As for economy, the margin of profit 
per barrél in flour milling today is so 
small, and is necessarily held so low by 
the sharpness of competition, that a very 
slight degree of waste or extravagance in 
mill operation is sufficient to wipe it 
out completely. It is the daily, intimate 
care of the operative miller which makes 
economy compatible with high quality in 
the output. He must not only know 
every detail of his own mill, but he must 
be constantly informed as to improve- 
ments in the science of flour milling 
which will effect savings in power, in the 
wear and tear on machinery, in milling 
waste, and in the many other ways in 
which money can be invisibly consumed 
during the processes of converting wheat 
into flour. 

The alliance between the millowners 
and the operative millers ought to be 
very close, for the welfare of oth 
groups depends largely on the harmony 
with which they can work together. One 
of the most encouraging signs for the 
future of the milling industry is the 
clearness with which the Association of 
Operative Millers has seen and forimu- 
lated the truth in this respect, and every 
millowner may well consider the direct 
importance to him of another of the res- 
olutions adopted at the recent meeting, 
which runs thus: 

“Resolved, That the Association of 
Operative Millers is mindful of the {ine 
indication of close co-operation and 
friendly feeling that has developed and 
is daily materializing between itself and 
the Millers’ National Federation, the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
and other allied industries, all of which 
tends to the betterment of the entire 
milling industry.” 
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The government crop report, with its 
estimate of 855,000,000 bus of wheat in 
1922, was the main feature in the week’s 
flour trade, as it resulted in a fairly con- 
sistent weakness for wheat prices. On 
Tuesday, June 13, Chicago July closed 
at $1.10%4, and September at $1.13%, 
while in Kansas City July was down to 
$1.03%%, with September %%c lower. 
Spring wheat showed the effect of the 
crop news in the Minneapolis September 
price, which closed on June 13 at $1.181,, 
although July 
$1.3156. 

This price situation, while it fully jus- 
tifies those who maintained that the 
bulge in wheat prices during May was 
purely the result of speculation, and had 
nothing whatsoever to do with actual 
supply and demand, gives no very clear 
indication of what the price levels will 
be after the new crop begins to come on 
the market. Accordingly, though there 
has apparently been a slight increase in 
the volume of flour buying, the gain has 
not amounted to much, and has been 
little more than the natural result of low 
stocks and falling prices. 

Flour prices have continued their 
downward course, but rather slowly, be- 
ing held up somewhat by the pronounced 
weakness of feed. The bottom has tem- 
porarily dropped out of the feed market, 


with prices around $7 per ton lower than. 


early in May, and over $10 below the 
high point reached in March. This has 
inevitably reacted on flour values. Quo- 
tations on patents and straights are run- 
ning 70@80c per bbl below those of the 
early spring, while clears have held more 
nearly steady. Much of the business 
done of late has undoubtedly been at 
prices materially below the nominal quo- 
tations. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Gene 89 .ccsavan $8.00 $7.20 55 
SUme 6 i. ccesuss 8.20 7.35 6.75 
SURO 1 ovcteven 8.35 7.45 6.85 
8.70 7.65 7.26 

8.40 7.50 7.05 

8.80 7.90 7.40 

7.75 6.85 6.50 

7.30 6.50 6.20 

7.40 6.75 6.30 

7.85 7.00 6.50 

7.85 7.00 6.60 

8.60 7.45 6.95 

8.70 7.55 7.05 

9.40 7.50 7.00 

9.15 7.90 7.35 

10.05 9.05 8.60 

May 14, 1920t.. 16.20 15.05 13.86 
*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord 


high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 13 
was $21.90 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-mqnth quota- 
tions: 
eune 3: ccex 
May 1 .e.ccccs 
Aprill .... 

March 1 
Feb. 2 ss ee 
Jan. 8 cececve 
Dec. 1 ...cccce 


*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 





remained as high as. 
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age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 4-10 ........ 40 67 40% 
May 28-June 3... 34 64 34 
May 21-27 ....... 42 61 40 
May average .... 41 68 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 438 54 40 
December average 38 66 40 
November av’ge.. 653 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 68 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$6.00 $5.70 $5.05 
6.10 5.85 5.15 
6.20 5.95 5.15 
6.25 5.90 5.40 
5.70 5.60 6.20 
5.70 5.55 5.30 
4.80 4.75 4.80 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 6.55 
6.70 6.00 6.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.0 7.00 6.35 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 14.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade not material- 
ly changed, with fair demand for small 
quantities. Millfeed quiet. 

PuiapveLtpxHi1a.—Flour dull and weak, 
in sympathy with unsettled wheat mar- 
ket. Millfeed declined 50c under a light 
demand. 

Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
flour prices down 15@20c, buyers hold- 
ing off for lower prices, and no sales 
reported. Feed very quiet. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour dull and weak, in 
sympathy with lower tendency in wheat 
market. Domestic demand practically at 
standstill, and trade apparently not in- 
terested in cheaper offerings. Fair in- 
quiry for clears from export interests, 
but offerings are light and volume of 
sales not large. Millfeed inactive. 

Bartimore. — Flour shows further 
weakness, especially old crop stuff, 
though a good volume of business is 
being done in old hard and soft winters 
at quotations on the quiet, indicating that 
local trade in instances at least is dis- 
posed to do some buying from this level 
down. Southwest offering new hard win- 
ter standard patent for July-August at 
$6.30, jute. Feed steady but lifeless. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour prices continue 
to drop irregularly with wheat, decline 
ranging 15@30c. Lower prices intensi- 
fied bearish sentiment, however, and no 
trade improvement resulted. Demand 
for clears also limited, but supplies are 
light. Moderate sales of second clear 
made for export through New Orleans, 
presumably for West Indies and South 
American trade, at $4@4.50, Kansas City. 


Millfeed in fair request at unchanged 
prices. 

Boston.—The break in wheat values 
was not openly followed by the flour 
mills. Some still quoting at unchanged 
prices. There is considerable pressure 
to sell spring and hard winter flours, 
however, and concessions of 10@l15c are 
made by many of the mills. On the 
other hand, there are some millers who 
are holding steady on account of the 
low price of feeds and cost of milling 
wheat. Soft winter patents show some 
decline, but straights and clears are un- 
changed. Millfeed quiet, with market 
easy on bran and middlings, and other 
feeds steady. 

Cuicaco.—Jobbers and brokers say 
that the flour market is very dull, though 
the mills report that business is picking 
up. One of the latter has done some 
booking for 90-day shipment. It is cer- 
tain that no large lots have been sold, 
and any increase in orders is for small 
uantities. Prices on best grades 

ropped about 10c yesterday, following 
the break in wheat. Clears are selling 
at lower values, and seem to be slightly 
easier, though no one reports any ac- 
cumulation. Feed market entirely unin- 
teresting, and all feeds are freely offered 
with no consumptive demand. Spring 
bran is off 50c@$1. 


DEATH OF JOHN T. BOYLE 

Mirwavker, Wis., June 10.—John T. 
Boyle, Fond du Lac, Wis., who, with his 
brother, the late Henry Boyle, founded 
the Northwestern Yeast Co., died at his 
home in that city after an illness of two 
weeks. He was born in Waterloo, N. Y., 
on May 14, 1853. At an early age John 
T. and his brother Henry began earning 
their livelihood in the plant of the Twin 
Bros. Yeast Mfg. Co., at Waterloo. They 
there learned the rudiments of what be- 
came their life work and the means of 
amassing a large fortune. In 1873 the 
Boyle brothers came west and started a 
yeast business in Fond du Lac. Mr. 
Boyle was widely known for his many 
philanthropic acts. L, E. Meyer. 








CANADIAN OCEAN RATES REDUCED 
Toronto, Ont., June 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Canadian ocean freight rates 
on flour to British ports have been re- 
duced to 20c per 100 lbs. Millers expect 
this will improve business. 
A. H. Batzey. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 

26, 1921, to May 27, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 


Flour production, bbls— 
May 21-27 ...cccvcece 1,921 
June 26-May 27....... 115,051 
Flour, July 1- 

May 27, bbls— 

Exports 
Imports 
Wheat, June 26- 

May 27, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .718,000 678,000 763,703 


1,853 1,838 
98,741 121,635 


14,851 19,553 
1,420 117 


TEXPOPts ..ccccccccece 192,137 266,875 110,543 
IMpPOrts occcccccscces 12,200 61,167 4,425 
Ground by mills...... 517,684 444,330 564,909 
Wheat stocks, : 

May 27, bus— 
At terminals ........ - 28,795 10,870 35,527 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 26,584 71,092 70,581 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 11 June 12 
June 10 June3 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ...210,485 204,060 189,230 315,485 
St. Paul ....... 10,810 6,895 8,595 2,790 
Duluth-Superior 14,430 11,740 16,755 17,380 
Milwaukee ..... ..... 2,500 8,100 13,000 

Totals ....... 235,725 224,195 222,680 348,655 
Outside mills*..131,455 ...... 126,880 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..367,180 ...... 349,660 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 28,600 30,600 25,000 27,200 
St. Louist ..... 26,600 29,700 25,700 31,900 
BURGIO oc cccces 137,310 141,320 107,470 105,160 
Rochester ..... 6,200 6,200 6,500 7,800 
Chicago ...cce- 27,000 26,500 17,250 23,000 


Kansas City.... 84,700 81,300 79,700 72,500 
Kansas Cityt...257,250 247,550 231,665 264,350 


GUMBME cecccoce 19,185 17,000 17,220 15,050 
Balime .cccceccd 24,665 28,990 24,446 ...... 
Toledo ........ 19,500 18,900 15,100 22,300 
BOIOEOE ccccece 62,090 39,765 44,680 35,050 
Indianapolis ... ..... 5,100 4,550 6,800 
Nashville** .... 77,725 90,540 81,910 49,080 
Portland, Oreg. 18,170 18,130 11,865 30,285 
GOMES .ccscces 25,490 17,550 18,525 34,335 
TACOMA ccccces 19,200 11,100 32,320 14,725 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 11 June 12 






Junel10June3 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 38 33 57 
GE, PAR cccccceses 46 25 36 12 
Duluth-Superior .. 39 32 46 47 
Outside mills* ..... 42 32 41 31 
Average spring.. 40 34 37 46 
Milwaukee ....... ee 16 34 54 
Be, ED cc ccceeee 57 61 50 54 
WE. TeOwiat .cccccce 34 39 33 41 
BuRalo ...scccrvecs 83 85 64 63 
Rochester ........ 33 33 35 42 
2 errr 68 66 58 90 
Kansas City ...... 74 70 70 75 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 51° 62 60 
OCMIBRR ccccccceses 101 89 52 62 
GAUMA .ccccecsccse 54 63 53 oe 
BONNEO covccecsebe 40 39 31 47 
Toledof ... 39 34 29 44 
Indianapolis ...... .. 22 16 30 
Nashville** ....... 43 48 40 35 
Portland, Oregon... 31 31 24 63 
BeOAttle ..ccccccces 48 33 35 65 
TRCOMB cccvccccee 34 19 57 26 
Totals .cccccsves 50 44 41 50 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BRITISH MARKET UNSETTLED 


Stocks Large, but Consumptive Demand 
Small, Owing to Hot Weather—Re- 
duction in Home Milled 


Lonvon, Ene., June 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is in a most un- 
settled condition, with practically no 
trade passing and no stability in. prices. 
Spot stocks are considered large, but 
consumptive demand is small, owing to 
hot weather. Manitoba export flour has 
been sold below 40s, c.i.f. ($6.30 per 
bbl), and Australian around 38s 6d 
($6.20 per bbl). A further reduction has 
been made in home milled, straight run 
selling at 46s, delivered. No offers of 
new crop Kansas have been received as 


yet. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 13. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ....... 
Spring standard patent ..........+.. re TT | 
Spring first clear ..... eeerecvece ev cccccccce 


Certo eee eeeeeerere 


Hard winter short patent........... eeccee oe 
Hard WIMtE? GEREIGRE ccccccccccees eoceccece 
Hard winter first clear............ eccccccce 


Soft winter short patent............++ eecece 
Soft winter straight ..........se0e cocccccce 
Soft winter first clear..........00. ecccccccs 


FEED— 
Spring bran ..... ‘ 
Hard winter bran ....... sd eedovocee éadeh es 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ ° 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........s+. 
Red dog .... 


ee ee eee eee earn eete 


Family patent 
MOSER co bees ce $7.50@7.80 (49's) 
San Francisco... --@8.35 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.25@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.15 §.....@..... $7.45@ 7.70 $8.75@ 9.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 9.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.50 
6.75@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.70 Terr. chore 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.45@ 7.70 6000 6OP e c00 6 
5.25@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 eres etre 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.50 o cece @Peccce 6.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 6450 «Ps c00% oe Qc 
6.50@ 7.25 ey eh 6.90@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.00 — 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.50 
5.85@ 6.50 --@... 6.30@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.40 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 0 ccc e Meccce 6.60@ 6.85 occee Decece 
5.00@ 6.00 | Pe 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.50 0 000 0 s-e0 etees cove oo @ cove ee oer coe Doccce 
5.80@ 6.00 os @ cee rT. 6.50@ 6.75 crcoee Dis cove 6.25@ 6.50 osce eG . coe 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 6.50 7.25@ 7.65 
5.50@ 5.70 Pee oes 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.50 
425@ 4.75 yee ae wT. ore 4.50@ 5.00 cece eB cscoe woTES sare 0 sac CD scece 5.25@ 5.75 ere, cern 4.75@ 5.00 
5.10@ 5.40 «+» @- 5.10 ee -@.. 5.90@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.75 o2o@.- oo @Devcece 
4.70@ 5.00 3.80@ 4.10 a cocee@ee 0 oBiee 4.75@ 5.15 0 00c eo @ oe ere) lrern a Ae oo Beocere 
17.50@18.50 17.00@17.50 Se Pee Tree. Sree coe @Daece 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 24.75 @25.50 23.00@24.00 Tr. 
18.00@18.75 ore Pree 15.50@16.00 17.50@18.00 oe @Dece o cece Os eves o 660 @ occce o eee» @25.25 wont Us occas occ o De cove 
18.50@19.00 ee eee er, Se 18.00@18.50 SS ee 26.00 @27.00 25.00 @ 26.00 oon + @25.75 rere) etre 21.00 @23.00 
19.75 @ 20.25 17.00@19.00 21.00@21.50 TTTT. Set coe Wane 24.00 @25.00 24.00 @ 24.50 25.25 @ 25.50 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 
26.00 @27.00 24.00 @ 26.50 23.50@ 24.00 25.50@26.00 re 29.00 @ 30.00 29.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @ 29.00 29.50@30.50 0 coe oo veces 
33.00 @33.50 eos» @32.00 era? Terre ves oesee occ e Devece 38.00 @39.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «eee + @39.50 36.50 @37.50 oceee Di veee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.20@6.00 (49's) $5.00@6.00 (49's) ose 0M ete® $7.80 @8.50 $7.10@7.45 
@ 6.00 @6.25 7.75 @8.00 8.00 @8.85 7.60 @8.20 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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American Association Holds Fourteenth Annual Meeting in Chicago—A. F. 
Seay, St. Louis, Mo., Elected President—Congress Asked 
to Put Blackstrap Molasses on Free List 


Cuicaco, Iu., June 10.—The four- 
teenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
on June 8-9, with about 125 members in 
attendance. 

The opening session was given over 
to the president’s address, reports of 
the secretary and traffic manager, and 
the appointment of committees. 

A. F. Seay, of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, was elected president to suc- 
ceed H. G. Atwood, of the American 
Milling Co., Peoria, Ill, who had been 
acting as president since the resignation 
of R. W. Chapin, ean Other of- 
ficers elected were O. E. M. Keller, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, first 
vice president; George H. Forsee, Unit- 
ed States Feed Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., second vice president; R. F. Deibel, 
Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis, Mo., third 
vice president; L. F. Brown, Chicago, 
secretary; and W. R. Anderson, Flour & 
Feed, Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer. 

In executive session on June 9, the fol- 
lowing resolution, in regard to tariff 
regulations, was adopted: 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge 
Congress, in the interest of this impor- 
tant industry and in the interest of the 
dairymen, cattlemen and consumers of 
meats, poultry, eggs and dairy products, 
and the users of feeds for horses and 
mules, to permit free entry of black- 
strap molasses for feed purposes. 

“That we also respectfully ask Con- 

ess, in passing the tariff bill, to follow 
the original House draft in fixing the 
tariff on ground and unground screen- 
ings. We consider it detrimental to the 
American farmer, manufacturer and 
consumer to place a higher duty on the 
raw material (unground screenings) than 
on the manufactured article (ground 
screenings), especially in view of the 
fact that the grinding of screenings in 
Canada is so imperfectly done that it 
does not eliminate the only objection 
that can be raised to the use of screen- 
ings as feed, viz., the possibility of be- 
fouling American soils. 

“That we also respectfully call the 
attention of Congress to the fact that the 
importation of ground screenings, when 
prices are low as at present, is imprac- 
tical on account of high freight rates. 
Ground screenings must be bagged or 
sacked before shipment, and then shipped 
by railroad at high freight rates, whereas 
unground screenings are usually shipped 
in bulk by water at very much lower 
rates.” 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


President Atwood’s address was, in 
part, as follows: 

“Having the honor to submit this, the 
fourteenth annual report of our associa- 
tion, it is gratifying to advise that our 
membership totals 151, representing 30 
states. 

“It appears to me obvious that a 
trade association, although functioning 
in many and varied ways for the benefit 
of its members, operates through all 
these functions in two general directions. 
The first is the work of the association 
as an educational institution, teaching 
and enabling the industry, which it rep- 
resents, to progréss along the line of 
better business practices, better methods 
of operation and distribution, advance- 
ment of standards of quality and grade, 
elimination of unnecessary waste, lower- 
ing of manufacturing costs, etc. The 
» & general direction of our associa- 
tion work is to act as a clearing house 
and a central agency through which our 
problems may be presented to Congress, 
to the various state legislatures, to the 
different departments of government 
with which we deal, and to the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in transportation and rate matters. 

“Our field of usefulness is almost un- 
* limited. In 1920, the valuation of farm 
property in the United States was $78,- 
000,000,000, an increas: of 90 per cent 
since 1910. The total value of all live 
stock, including poultry, was slightly 
over $8,000,000,000, an increase of 62.7 


per cent since 1910. There were on Jan. 
1, 1920, 66,652,559 cattle on farms in the 
United States, of which 35,288,100 were 
beef cattle, and 31,364,459 were dairy 
cattle, kept for milk production. There 
were also on Jan. 1, 1920, 372,825,264 
head of poultry, 19,767,161 head of 
horses, 5,432,391 mules, and 459,346,409 
swine. There was produced in the Unit- 
ed States in the same year an amount of 
mixed live stock feed sufficient to pro- 
vide about three days’ feeding for each 
head of live stock, which shows clearly 
that the production of mixed feed as 
compared to the possible consumption is 
relatively small. 

“Our business is yet in its infancy, and 
the surface of our available field of dis- 
tribution has been barely scratched. 
Through the medium of this association, 
the way is open to sell to the farmer, 
dairyman, pe raiser and live stock 
producer the idea and importance of 
scientific properly balanced feed, based 
on careful calculations that will give bet- 
ter results in the feeding of dairy cows, 
poultry and other live stock than by 
feeding the natural grains. Also by co- 
operation in methods of production, re- 
duction of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion costs, this balanced ration can be 
offered to the consumer at a price which 
will be attractive, which, coupled with re- 
search and educational work, will vastly 
increase the demand for and consump- 
tion of our products. 

“We, who are here today and repre- 
sented in this association, are, it is true, 
making our living by manufacturing and 
selling mixed feed. We are, however, 
bigger than this, and have a broader 
function, in which is bound up absolutely 
and finally the growth and development 
of our business. We have a duty to per- 
form to the farmer, the producer, and to 
the nation, the duty of producing a com- 
modity that is better and cheaper than 
the materials now being used; of selling 
to the user the knowledge and idea of 
the value of this commodity, and the 
results of its use; of keeping faith with 
him in maintaining and increasing the 
high standard of quality necessary to 
produce these results, enabling us as 
manufacturers to make with our 
customers, and to aid in stimulating the 
growth of farm development, an increase 
in live stock production, and a like in- 
crease in the consumption of farm prod- 
ucts by the~people of this and other na- 
tions.” 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The report of L. F. Brown, secretary 
of the association, told of the accom- 
plishments of the past year, and stated 
that at the end of the fiscal year, May 
31, 1922, the membership of the associa- 
tion totaled 151. Legislation presented 
in the different states during 1922 in 
which the feed industry was directly in- 
terested was reviewed as follows: 

Massachusetts: A bill introduced in 
the legislature provided for a tonnage 
tax of not more than 5c per ton. A con- 
ference called by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and held in Boston, Jan. 31, 
1922, was attended by your secretary, 
and at this conference a very decided 
sentiment against the tonnage tax was 
found to exist and a committee was ap- 
pointed to oppose a tonn tax provi- 
sion being enacted into law in that state. 
The committee apparently convinced 
those responsible for the introduction of 
the measure of the desirability or per- 
haps of necessity of eliminating the ton- 
nage tax basis, and they have substituted 
in its place a brand tax of not more than 
$20 per brand; and while I have no posi- 
tive information as to the final outcome, 
the last report indicated that the bill 
would be enacted into law. 

New York: Minor changes were made 
by including milk byproducts in the defi- 
nition of the term “Concentrated Com- 
mercial Feedingstuffs.” Another amend- 
ment provided that in the case of min- 
eral or inorganic compounds, mixed or 
unmixed, such as calcium phosphate, cal- 
cium carbonate or any other materials 
of similar inorganic character, the mini- 


mum percentage of each ingredient 
which is present in amounts greater than 
5 per centum of the whole was to be de- 
clared on the label. Another amend- 
ment provides that metal fasteners with 
sharp points shall not be used to attach 
a tag to the container of any feeding- 
stuffs, irrespective of whether it be a 
commodity defined by the statute as a 
concentrated commercial feedingstuff, or 
a feedingstuff exempt from the provision 
of the statute relative to license and 
branding. This bill became law, and 
takes effect Oct. 1, 1922. 

South Carolina: A minor change in 
its law was made by exempting corn and 
cob meal manufactured in the state from 
the provision relative to paying tonnage 
tax fee. 

Virginia: Two bills were introduced 
in the legislature, one providing that, in 
addition to the name and address of the 
manufacturer appearing on the label, the 
name and address of the jobber or im- 
porter should also appear. The other 
amendment prevented the use of wire or 
other metal fasteners in attaching tags 
to bags. Both of these bills failed of 


assage. 

The legislatures of Georgia and Lou- 
isiana are now in session. I am not in- 
formed that any changes in the feed in- 
spection laws of these states are con- 
templated. 

R. M. Field, manager of the trafiic de- 
partment, told, in his report, of the 
problems of rates and traffic that had 
been met during the past-year. 


ADDRESS ON DUST EXPLOSIONS 


Hylton R. Brown, associate dust ex- 
plosion prevention engineer, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
spoke on “The Importance of Dust Ex- 
plosion Prevention to American Feed 
Manufacturers.” A booth showing draw- 
ings and pictures relative to dust explo- 
sions was exhibited in the convention 
room. Mr. Hylton’s address was, in 
part, as follows: 

“The feed manufacturers of the coun- 
try have not been negligent in guarding 
against dust explosions, and many effec- 
tive methods of explosion control have 
been adopted and installed in the mills. 
The revolving damper or positive feed, 
the explosion vent, the automatic power 
cut-out and the choke conveyor are some 
of the devices adopted, and it is felt 
that their use has contributed to the re- 
duction of dust explosion losses in the 
feed grinding industry. However, the 
records show that feed manufacturers 
have not been as fortunate as flour mill- 
ers in reducing fire and explosion losses. 
In 30 of the more important feed mill 
explosions during the last 20 years, 60 
lives have been lost and 118 persons in- 
jured. The property loss in these 30 ex- 
plosions has been $4,959,000. 

“Investigations of explosions in feed 
mills have shown that the majority oc- 
cur when foreign material enters the 
grinding mill with the feed. Of the 30 
explosions in feed plants referred to pre- 
viously, 18 are reported to have been 
caused by sparks in the grinders. The 
use of open flames in dusty atmospheres, 
unprotected electric lamps, and static 
electricity are some other causes as- 
signed, but it is felt that the elimination 
of foreign material from feed entering 
the grinders will prove to be the most 
effective method of dust explosion con- 
trol, and the greatest progress can prob- 
ably be made in protecting feed plants 
from the dust explosion hazard by giv- 

(Continued on page 1173.) 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS ELECT 

Pirrssurcn, Pa., June 10.—At the 
fourteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, held in Bedford Springs, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown; vice presi- 
dent, Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh; treas- 
urer, George W. Fisher, Huntington; sec- 
retary, C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh. Execu- 
tive committee: Paul H. Williams, Scran- 
ton; Charles E. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster; 
S. R. Morningstar, Phillipsburg; E. R. 
Braun, Pittsburgh; J. Frederick Schofer, 
Reading; C. L. Layfield, Scranton. It 
was decided to meet again in Bedford 
Springs in 1923. Mr. Latus, of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed to convey the greet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania bakers to the 
International Bakers’ Convention in Leip- 
sic, Germany, July 1-10. 
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Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
Finds Nothing That It Regards as 
Profiteering in Baking Trade 
In an advance summary of its report 
to Congress on the baking industry, the 
Joint Commission on Agricultural In- 
quiry gives the manufacturing baker a 
clean bill of health, The commission 
finds nothing in the baking trade that it 
regards as profiteering, but holds that 
the retailer’s operating cost and the bak- 
er’s average selling expense may be low- 

ered by improved methods. 
Congressman Anderson, chairman of 
the commission, says that the inquiry re- 


. vealed that about 50c of each dollar the 


consumer paid for bread was absorbed in 
the cost of distribution, while the fariner 
received only 29.6c in the local market 
for the wheat needed to produce the 
loaves delivered. This statement was 
based on the average figures for 1:13, 
1916, and 1921. In 1913 the entire pro- 
duction cost was 44c and the distribution 
cost 56c. : 

The commission is expected to absolve 
the general retailer of bread, as wel! as 
the baker, from the profiteering with 
which he has been widely charged. 





COMMUNITY MILLERS’ CONVENTION 

Cuicago, I11., June 10.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Community Mill- 
ers’ Association of America was hel: at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on June 1-3. 
The attendance was not so large as usual, 


. but those present were optimistic con- 


cerning the immediate future of the niill- 
ing business as concerned them. R. D. 
Collins, of Windom, Minn., was re-elected 
president, H. C. Robinson, Eaton, Chio, 
was made vice president, and E. H. Si er- 


* wood, Chicago, was re-elected secre! ry 


and treasurer. 

The two most important resolutions 
passed were one which urges all memlers 
to report to the association all discrimi- 
nations in freight rates applying to wheat 
and wheat products as they exist in the 
different territories, and another prescrib- 
ing that members of the association indi- 
vidually use every effort to discourage the 
growing of poor grades of milling what, 
and that they recommend and encourage 
by every means within their power the 
growing of better grades of bread wheats. 

Among the speakers on the convention 
programme were Dr. H. E. Barnard, of 
the American Bakers’ Association, whiose 
subject was “The Relation of the Miller 
to the Baker.” The board of governors 
of the association includes H. C. Robin- 
son, R. D. Collins, A. T. Collins, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., William Spencer, West Mc- 
Henry, Ill, William Slemmer, Okeene, 
Okla., Tony Dowlen, Springfield, Tenn. 
Jacob Hetzel, Delavan, Wis., George W. 
Ring, Edinburg, Va., and H. H. Rull- 
man, Aurora, Ind. V. P. WiiuiaMs. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ CONVENTION 

Curcaco, Inu., June 10.—The sixteenth 
annual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association was held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on June 7-9. 
There was a very large attendance, and 
the convention was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the association. 

A feature of the convention was the 
opportunity given to members who were 
not on the programme to offer ideas and 
suggestions, which, not being on the pro- 
gramme, might otherwise not be dis- 
cussed. 

J. W. Herscher, of Charleston, W. Va. 
president of the association, opened the 
convention with his address. Jay D. Mill- 
er, general counsel for Sprague, Warner 
& Co., Chicago, in welcoming the mem) crs 
to Chicago, included in his address a <e- 
fense of the jobbers of the United States, 
and demanded that antitrust laws be «p- 
plied to labor unions, farmers, and all 
others alike. Mr. Miller said that the 
manufacturer had found that the job!er 
is the best medium of distribution. O. J. 
Moore, vice president of the association, 
responded to Mr. Miller’s welcome. 

Besides the routine business of the con- 
vention, there were many -interesting 
talks. Among them was one on cost ac- 
counting delivered by Melvin T. Cope- 
land, director of the bureau of business 
research at Harvard University. Mr. 
Copeland said that the firms which reu- 
larly use a system of cost accounting «re 
the ones which make profits in bad years. 
Wiuuams. 
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Educational Study and Review of Milling Methods Afforded by Meeting at 
Kansas City—Attendance Is 750, Largest in History of Organi- 
zation—Louis R. Henkle Elected President 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—A highly 
educational study and review of milling 
methods and problems featured the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
here June 5-10. Present at the meetings 
were 750 of the 900 members, the largest 
attendance in the history of the organi- 
zation. ‘Thirty-two states were repre- 
sented, and several millers were here 
from Canada. 

The annual election was on Wednes- 
day morning, nominations having been 
received on the two preceding days. As 
a result of the voting, Louis R. Henkle, 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., was elected president. Ira O. Howe, 
of Topeka, Kansas, and Frank C. Witter, 
of Denver, Colo., also received votes. 
Mr. Witter was later elected vice presi- 
dent, defeating Ray F. Sopher, of 
Omaha, Neb. W. C. Dunn, Independ- 
ence, Mo., was re-elected treasurer by 
acclamation, there being no other nomi- 
nees. M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, was 
again appointed secretary by the execu- 
tive committee. C. H. Barnard, Well- 
ington, Kansas, and P. H. Lawson, Port- 
land, Oregon, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee for a three-year term. 
B. C. Williams, Wichita, Kansas, the re- 
tiring president of the association, was 
also elected to the executive committee 
to fill an unexpired term of two years. 

The principal accomplishment of the 
convention was the instruction received 
from men recognized as expert, practical 
millers. At every session, several talks 
were delivered, each dealing with some 
especially important: problem of milling. 
Almost every major phase of the indus- 
try was touched upon, and a general dis- 
cussion folléwed each talk. Another 
helpful innovation was the “question 
committee,” composed of several veter- 
ans, who answered many difficult queries 
concerning methods and problems which 
had confronted members. The personnel 
of the committee was changed each day. 

Many of those in attendance were late 
in arriving, the registration the first day 
being only about 300. No sessions were 
held on Monday, however.: The fore 
part of the day was taken up with regis- 
tration and a meeting of the executive 
committee to make final plans and some 
slight changes in the programme. Cars 
were furnished by local members to 
transport the visitors on an inspection 
tour of flour mills in Kansas City and 
Independence, Mo., and Atchison and 
l.eavenworth, Kansas. « ball game was 
also played for the benefit of the visitors, 
hetween the team of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Ine., and another semipro- 
fessional team. ; 

The Tuesday session opened at 9 
o'clock with an address vy the president, 
8. C. Williams, of Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 
Williams reviewed the changes of the 
past few years, and spoke briefly on the 
purpose of the association, which was, 
he said, to bring about a general im- 
provement in milling methods, and the 
distribution of knowledge, making it pos- 
‘ible for members to produce flour at a 
minimum cost. This was followed by the 
report of the treasurer, W. C. Dunn, and 
the secretary, M. F. Dillon. 

Probably one of the most important 
results of the convention was the follow- 
ing resolution, which was introduced into 
the minutes of the executive committee, 
adopted on Tuesday, in order to get it 
accepted with the greatest celerity. The 
resolution: 

“Your officers and executive committee 
believe that at this time we should espe- 
cially call yeur attention to article II of 
the constitution of this organization, 
which states its object as follows: ‘The 
object of this association shall be to 
promote a spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation among operative millers, and 
to advance the interests of the milling 
industry.’ 

“We see no reason for changing the 
object of this association, and it shall 
continue to stand for the education and 
advancement of the operative miller. 
Trade unionism and the wage question, 


as in the past, should not enter into our 
organization. Therefore we recommend 
that the following resolution be passed 
at this meeting; be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of 
Operative Millers in the future, as in the 
past, shall not take any part, active or 
passive, in trade unionism and the wage 
question; each member to deal with his 
employer on a basis of proficiency.” 

Other resolutions introduced by the 
committee and passed by the convention 
were: 

Resolved, That the Association of Op- 
erative Millers extends its appreciation 
to the Millers’ National Federation for 
the co-operation and recognitien they 
have given us, and we are grateful to 
Charles L. Roos, president-of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, for the mes- 
sage he brought to us from the organiza- 
tion of which he is the head. 

Resolved, That the Association of Op- 
erative Millers goes on record and ex- 
presses deepest appreciation of the fine 
co-operation given us by the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and its 
members, and in particular those mem- 
bers who have answered questions for us. 

Resolved, That we greatly appreciate 
the efforts of all those who so generous- 
ly helped in making up our programme 
and contributed and prepared papers 
for this, the most successful convention 
ever held. by the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 

Resolved, That the Association of Op- 
erative Millers is mindful of the fine in- 
dication of close co-operation and friend- 
ly feeling that has developed and is 
daily materializing between itself and the 
Millers’ National Federation, the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists and 
other allied industries, all of which tends 
to the betterment of the entire milling 
industry. 

Resolved, That we express our grate- 
fulness to those firms which have sup- 
ported our annual programme by adver- 
tising therein. 

Resolved, That we go on record as ex- 
pressing our deep appreciation of the 
generous acts of those who have con- 
tributed to the success of this twenty- 
seventh annual convention, and we are 
especially mindful of the generosity of 
H. R. Williams, of Kansas City. We 
also include the various flour mill com- 
panies in this expression of courtesies 
extended our members who -visited the 
plants in Kansas City and vicinity. 

Whereas, Divine Providence, in His 
unquestioned wisdom, has taken to Him- 
self during the past year these members 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers: S. N. Clark, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Evan Jones, St. Louis; Bernard O. Fla- 
herty, Lynchburg, Va; W. H. Waggoner, 
Independence, Mo; John T. Schramm, 
Los Angeles, Cal; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association records 
that it has lost faithful and loyal mem- 
bers in their demise; that we are deeply 
sympathetic for the families and loved 
ones of the absent ones; that we express 
our brotherly concern and loss by having 
these resolutions made a part of the 
minutes of this twenty-seventh annual 
convention, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent, under seal, to the 
families or relatives of the ones who 
have gone to their reward. 

E. M. Frienp, 
Gerorce G. ALpons, 
Leonarp CARMICHAEL, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


A paper on flour bleaching, prepared 
by Harry E. Weaver, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, was read by Hugo 
Roos, as Mr. Weaver was unable to be 
present. Following this, a short talk 
was given by Charles H. Ridgway, sec- 
retary Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., on milling cleanliness. 

The election was the important event 
of Wednesday’s meeting. Besides the 
election of officers, a+ proposition to 
amend article III, section 2, of the con- 
stitution caused considerable discussion. 
The section, which formerly read “The 


active membership shall be composed of 
professional millers of oat ability 
and of character,” was finally 
amended to read “The active membership 
shall be composed of professional mill- 
ers of proved ability and good character, 
actively and actually engaged in milling 
at the time of making application for 
membership.” This step was taken to ex- 
clude from active membership milling 
engineers and men in other allied trades. 
All of these can, however, join as asso- 
ciate members. 

After the election, the following 
speeches were made: “Soft Wheat Mill- 
ing,” by J. J. Scheurich, Joplin, Mo; 
“Mill Transmission,” J. H. Flora, Kan- 
sas City; “Fumigation and Conditioning 
of Wheat,” A. W. Estabrook, Kansas 
City. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was present at the 
meeting on Wednesday, and delivered a 
formal message to the Association of 
Operative Millers from the Federation. 

Wednesday evening, a joint banquet 
was given at the Coates House for the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. About 325 members of the 
two organizations were present. Hugo 
Roos, former secretary of the operative 
millers’ organization, and the man to 
whom a great deal of the credit for the 
success of this convention was due, act- 
ed as toastmaster. Following the dinner, 
short talks were made by B. C. Williams, 
retiring president, and L. R. Henkle, the 
new president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Charles L. Roos, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation; Theo- 
dore Ismert, president Kansas City Mill- 
ers’ Club; M. F. Dillon, P. E. Fowler, 
Tacoma, Wash; P. H. Lawson, Portland, 
Oregon; E. M. Padget, St. Louis; A. R. 
Sasse, Kansas City; M. M. Fredell, New 
York, and C. H. Barnard, Wellington, 
Kansas. 

Singing and other entertainment fea- 
tured the dinner. Dancing space was 
also provided in the banquet room. 

At the opening of Thursday’s session, 
one of the best papers of the conven- 
tion was read by Major S. Howe, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, the subject being “Grinding on 
Breaks and Middling Rolls.” The paper 
was technical, and caused considerable 
discussion. Professor George A. Dean, 
state entomologist, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, spoke on insects. R. R. 
Saunders, representing the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
told of grading of wheat. 

Installation of the newly elected of- 
ficers took up a good part of the time 
Friday morning. Reports of committees 
were also heard. Only two brief.talks 
were scheduled, one on “Ash,” by S. J. 
Lawellen, New Ulm, Minn., president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The other, on “Humidity” 
was given by J. H. Shollenberger, in 
charge of milling investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Saturday programme was free of 
speeches, but provision was made for 
sight-seeing and other forms of enter- 
tainment. Harvey E. Yantis. 


~ The Addresses 

The following extracts are made from 
among the many entertaining and in- 
structive addresses delivered at the op- 
erative millers’ convention: 

B. C. Williams, President: The opera- 
tive miller today is a bigger, better busi- 
ness man than ever before, and is striv- 
ing to advance himself along milling 
lines. He is confining his thoughts to 
scientific methods, and is more universal- 
ly reading the milling literature. 

(Continued on page 1182.) 





MILL AT LISTOWEL, ONT., BURNS 
Toronto, Ont., June 10.—The 150-bbl 
mill of Louis Pfeffer, Listowel, Ont., 
burned on June 9, being almost a total 
loss. A large flour warehouse adjacent 
to the mill, filled with flour and other 


materials, was saved. The loss is around’ 


$50,000, subject to insurance. This plant 
formerly belonged to the Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Ltd., Milverton, but some time ago 
the members of this company separated, 
Louis Pfeffer taking the mill at Listowel 
and others the one at Milverton. 


A. H. Bamey. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULE 


Senate Expects to Reach This Point in Tariff 
Measure This Week—Recent 
Progress Rapid 

Wasuinoron, D. C., June 10.—The Sen- 
ate expects to reach the agricultural 
schedule of the tariff measure some time 
next week, unless further political de- 
bates obstruct the more rapid progress 
made with the bill during the past few | 
days. Some idea of how slow the measure 
is moving can be gained from the fact 
that the Senate has only disposed of 74 
pages out of a total of 438 thus far, and 
the bill has been under almost continuous 
consideration for more than five weeks, 
the last two weeks of which included night 
sessions. 

Chairman McCumber, of the finance 
committee, announced on Friday that he 
would dispense with night sessions for 
the present, provided that the Senate con- 
tinued to devote itself to the bill as well 
as it has the past week. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, Dem- 
ocrat, who has charge of the agricultural 
section of the tariff for the minority, said 
today that there would be a warm con- 
test on this feature of the bill, with the 
Democrats making an earnest attempt to 
reduce the rates imposed on cereal prod- 
ucts by the Senate finance committee. 

In many quarters here there is a grow- 
ing impression that it will be impossible 
to enact the tariff before the present ses- 
sion adjourns. Republican leaders, how- 
ever, insist that this will be done, to the 
exclusion of all other business if neces- 
sary. Joun Marrinan. 








EDWARD W. MOSES IS DEAD 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—Edward 
W. Moses, pioneer Kansas miller, died at 
his home at Great Bend, Kansas, June 
8, after an illness of about six years. 
Hardening of the arteries was the cause 
of his death. Mr. Moses was for years 
connected with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., of which his brother, L. E. Moses, is 
president. Besides his milling connec- 
tion, Mr. Moses was president of the 
American State Bank at Great Bend, and 
was several times mayor of that city. He 
returned home only a few weeks ago from 
California, where he had spent the last 
three years in the hope of improving his 
health. © 

Mr. Moses came to Kansas in 1874, and 
established a grain business in Great 
Bend. This was continued until 1901, 
when he became associated with his 
brothers, C. L. and L. E. Moses, in the 
Moses Bros. Mills. C. L. Moses died in 
the early part of this year. 

Surviving the pioneer miller are his 
widow, Anna J. Moses, and four brothers, 
Arthur H., Seattle, Wash; W. A., Los 
Angeles; S. E., Los Angeles; and L. E., 
Kansas City. Burial was in Great Bend. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





DEATH OF OAT SCIENTIST © 

Lonpon, Eneo., May 31.—The death is 
reported of John Garton, who made a 
worldwide name for himself, owing to his 
great discovery, upwards of 40 years ago, 
of the process of artificial cross fertiliza- 
tion to cereals and other farm plants, 
with a view to combining the valuable 
characteristics of various varieties. He 
had also the distinction of being the first 
scientist to apply the process successfully. 
His first new species of cereals was a 
white oat, the result of a cross of white 
August and white Swedish, which he 
named Abundance. It proved to be most 
popular, and is grown extensively through 
the agricultural world. Southern Russia 
in particular exported large quantities of 
this variety. Mr. Garton recently had the 
honorary degree of L.L.D. offered him by 
the senate of Edinburgh University, and 
it would have been conferred on him in 


July next. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





RESALE PRICE FIXING CHARGED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 10.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued 
formal complaint against the Cream of 
Wheat Co. of Minneapolis. The respond- 
ent is given 30 days in which to reply, 
after which the case will be tried on its 
merits. The complaint charges the re- 
spondent with maintenance of resale 
prices contrary to section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act. 


Joux Marrinan. 
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CONVENTION OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 





Co-operation Is Dominant Note of Gathering in Kansas City — Standard 
Methods of Analysis Ratified—S. J. Lawellin, New Ulm, 
Minn., Is Re-elected President 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—Co-opera- 
tion was the dominant note of the eighth 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
‘elation of Cereal Chemists, held in Kan- 
sas City June 5-9. Chemists—125 of them 
—were present to associate with others in- 
terested in the same lines of work, with 
whom ideas could be exchanged and meth- 
ods discussed. 

The meetings were a success, more so 
because, for the first time in the history 
of the organization, recognition of the 
work being done was given by the United 
States vernment, various universities, 
and the Millers’ National Federation. 

The spirit of co-operation which pre- 
vailed was not directed wholly from one 
chemist to another, for at each discussion 
it was brought out plainly that the cereal 
chemist was willing and eager to better 
the products of the milling industry by 
research and a application. It 
was to this end that most of the papers 
read at the convention were directed. 
Some of them were written by interna- 
tional authorities and, while technical in 
nature, were exhaustive studies of their 
respective subjects. 

One of the important results ofthe 
convention was the ratification of the 
methods of analysis suggested by the 
methods committee. This will mean that 
standard methods will be employed by all 
members of the association, not, it was 
explained, with the idea of standardizing 
results, but rather to obtain a uniformity 
of results. This step was taken in order 
to raise the value of a chemical analysis 
in the eyes of the miller or the baker. It 
was thought that this value had to some 
extent been destroyed because of dis- 
agreement between chemists’ reports in 
many instances, due entirely to the fact 
that the method of procedure for each 
determination had been different. 

The object of the convention was 
achieved through the papers which were 
read, and the discussions. About the only 
other action of importance taken was the 
election of officers, Wednesday morning. 
S. J. Lawellin, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was re-elected president of 
the organization; R. S. Herman, of Kan- 
sas City, was made vice president, A. A. 
Jones, of Hutchinson, Kansas, secretary 
and treasurer, and W. L. Rainey, of 
Hutchinson, chairman of the executive 
committee. Resolutions reported were all 
of a minor nature. 

A committee was appointed to co- 
operate with members appointed from 
other associations in work relating to 
standardization of methods and research. 
The members are C. J. Patterson, Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Kansas City, Leslie 
Olsen, International Milling Co., New 
Prague, Minn., and John R. Hess, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

One of the feature talks of the conven- 
tion was delivered by Professor C. H. 
Bailey, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. He spoke of changes in hydro- 
gen ion concentration and the effect of 
various treatments on the hydrogen ion 
concentration of doughs. Another speech 
which was well received and which caused 
considerable comment was that of Dr. 
C. L. Alsberg, of the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, former 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

L. H. Bailey, the government’s official 
representative at the convention, spoke 
briefly regarding the value the associa- 
tion could have to the Bureau of Chem- 
istry at Washington, D. C. rag E. 
Weaver, chemist with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, gave a thorough dis- 
cussion of the variations and causes of 
strong and weak flours. Twenty-five pa- 
pers were read during the four days. 

Two banquets featured the social side 
of the programme. One was held Wednes- 
day evening, jointly with the Association 
of Operative Millers, which was holding 
a convention in Kansas City at the same 
time. The other was for chemists only, 
and was given Thursday evening. 

A summary of the addresses will be 


published in The Northwestern Miller 
next week. 
Harvey E. Yants. 


NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Harvest in the Southwest—Winter Wheat in 
Pacific Northwest Suffers from Heat 
and Lack of Rain 


Minneapouis, Minn., June 13.—Crop 
conditions in Minnesota are very favor- 
able, and small grains continue to make 
good progress. ‘The weather the past 
week was excellent. General rains the 
latter part of the week, followed by cool 
weather, have benefited the crops a good 
deal, and mills feel very optimistic over 
psoas The weather in North Da- 

ota the first part of the week was a 
little too hot, but this was followed by 
good rains and cooler weather, so that 
very little damage is reported. In South 
Dakota growing conditions continue fa- 
vorable. General rains were reported 
last week, and there is plenty of mois- 
ture in most places to carry the crop 
for two or three weeks. A few places 
complain of lack of rain, but no damage 
has been done as yet. 

Seattiz, Wasn., June 10.—Winter 
wheat has suffered considerable damage 
in certain localities from high tempera- 
tures and lack of rain, but still promises 
a crop well above the average. Spring 
wheat condition is highly favorable in 
most sections and indicates an average 
yield, with the condition unusually fa- 
vorable in sections where the best spring 
milling wheat is grown. 

G. S. Ray, federal agricultural statisti- 
cian, places the condition of Washington 
winter wheat on June 1 at 79 of normal 
against 85 on May 1, and forecasts a 
production of 27,253,000 bus, against 
37,457,000 in 1921, and an average pro- 
duction for the five years 1916-20 of 18,- 
376,000. His spring wheat forecast, 
based on a condition 83 per cent of nor- 
mal June 1 and an acreage of 1,147,000 
acres, indicates a yield of 17,612,000 bus. 

His forecast for oats is 10,500,000 bus, 
about 2,000,000 below a six-year average; 
for barley, 2,267,000 bus, against 2,797,- 
000 in 1921 and 3,964,000, the five-year 
average, 1916-20. 

Torevo, Onto, June 10.—The growing 
wheat is now headed out in northern 
Ohio and southern Michigan. Fields in 
this vicinity present an appearance of 
unusual excellence, thick and even 
growth, with long heads and good color. 
Reports here are that the wheat is about 
ready to cut in southern Ohio and south- 
ern Indiana, in fact that some has al- 
ready been cut. The present appearance 
of the fields would certainly indicate a 


good yield per acre. 


OxiaHoma Crry, Oxta., June 10.— 
Harvest was delayed by rains last week, 
in many sections of the Southwest. In 
some sections precipitation was unusual- 
ly heavy, and did considerable damage. 
This was true particularly in Wichita 
County, Texas. Inspections of fields in 
the northern part of the state have con- 
vinced some county agents that rust is 
not prevalent, and that many fields show 
signs of scabs that are called rust but 
are not considered very dangerous. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—Millers in 
Illinois and Missouri just south of St. 
Louis state that the condition of the 
growing crop has steadily improved dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and that an ex- 
cellent yield is expected. The quality of 
the crop likewise seems to be quite all 
right, and no reports of rust damage are 
heard. Cutting will be general in this 
territory next week, and is now under 
way in the southern part of the two 
states. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—The esti- 
mate on the Kansas wheat yield jumped 
11,000,000 bus in one month, according to 
the monthly crop report issued this week 
by Edward C. Paxton, crop statistician 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture for Kansas. The report, based 








on conditions June 1, forecasts a crop 
of 117,174,000 bus, and says in part: 

“Since May 1 conditions have im- 
proved generally throughout the central 
wheat belt of the state. Moisture for 
maturing the crop is sufficient in all sec- 
tions and up to date has been too abund- 
ant in most eastern counties. May 
weather was conducive to rank growth of 
straw and the propagation of insect en- 
emies and fungus diseases.” 

Seatriz, Wasu., June 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—General rains throughout 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
where wheat was suffering from drouth 
and heat, have greatly improved the crop 
promise and have furnished sufficient 
moisture for the time being in most lo- 
calities. 


BIG WHEAT CROP SEEN 


Government Report Adds 22,000,000 Bus to 
Winter Wheat Estimate and Puts Spring 
Wheat at 247,000,000 Bus 


The government crop report for June, 
issued June 8, estimates the spring wheat 
acreage at 18,639,000 acres, and the 
coming spring wheat crop, based on a 
June 1 condition of 90.7, at 247,000,000 
bus. The winter wheat crop shows a 
gain of 22,000,000 bus over the May 1 
estimate, and is now placed at 607,000,- 
000 bus, the condition being 81.9. 

For winter wheat the principal gain is 
in Kansas, the estimate there having been 
advanced from 106 to 117 million bus. 
Among the spring wheat states, the crop 
in Minnesota is placed at 30,926,000 bus, 
with a condition of 92; North Dakota, 
88,681,000 bus and condition 91; South 
Dakota, 31,223,000 bus and condition 92; 
Montana, 31,501,000 bus and condition 94. 

The oats crop is estimated at 1,305,- 
000,000 bus, the barley crop at 191,000,- 
000, and the rye crop at 81,000,000. The 
relation of these estimates to the final 
figures for previous years is indicated in 
the appended tables. 








Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Acres. . v—~Bushels—, 





Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922*.. 38,131 18,639 56,770 607 247 855 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 87,130 22,051 69,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 384,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913... 81,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 481 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,6531 47,557 488 227 6665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,988 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*June 1 estimate, 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1922* 855 cone 64,808 191 1 os oe 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 | = zz ae | 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 «675 , 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 266 91 138 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 #14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 «16 
1914, 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 #18 14 
1912. 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 328 19 
1911. 621 2,531 2 160 383 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 365 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 1738 30 20 = 165 
1908. 665 2,669 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 187 28 328 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 #23 = «16 
1908. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 «14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 34 29 16 
1901, 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 16 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «024 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 = .26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 827 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 7 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*June 1 estimate. 





The commercial interest of Japan in 
the Netherlands East Indies has steadily 
grown in recent years on account of 
its favorable geographical position. 


June 14, 1922 


FUTURE TRADING MEASURE 


New Capper-Tincher Bill Favorably Reported 
by House Committee on Agriculture 
—No Amendments 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House committee on 
agriculture yesterday reported favorably, 
without amendment, the Capper-Tincher 
future trading bill. This was done with- 
out the further hearing arranged for rep- 
resentatives of the state commissions, 
who were expected to urge the commit- 
tee to avoid the anticipated conflict be- 
tween federal and state authorities on 
the grain inspection feature of the meas- 
ure. The state commission men en route 
to the capital were delayed by the heavy 
storm which swept the eastern states 
Sunday night. They wired a request that 
the hearing be put over until today, but 
the request was ignored. 

Some idea of the temper of the com- 
mittee can be gained from the fact that 
it reported the measure without even the 
customary complete reading. When the 
measure had been about half read there 
was a quorum call from the House cham- 
ber. Rather than return to the reading 
of the bill after answering the quorum 
call, the committee voted to dispense 
with further reading and reported the 
bill without change. An effort will he 
made to push it through the House be- 
fore the end of the week. 

The measure was under consideration 
by the committee only three days last 
week. On Wednesday Chester S. Mor- 
row, solicitor of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, spent practically the entire diy 
going over the measure section by sec- 
tion, and explaining it. He told the 
committee that it had been drawn by 
experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in conjunction with Senator 
Capper and Congressman Tincher, and 
that he believed it would meet the con- 
stitutional test. He pointed out that 
the Supreme Court declared the former 
future trading measure invalid because 
it was drawn under the taxing power 
section of the Constitution. The new 
bill departs from this, and employs the 
interstate commerce powers of the fed- 
eral government, following almost exact- 
ly the lines taken in the packer act. 

Only two witnesses have appeared 
against the new future trading measure, 
L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Frederick 
B. Wells, of Minneapolis, former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Gates told the committee that the 
measure reposed dangerously wide pow- 
ers in the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
held out the possibility that it would 
enable him to build up a powerful politi- 
cal machine. He also questioned the pro- 
vision of the bill which requires the gov- 
erning boards of exchanges to make re- 
ports to the government on future trad- 
ing, pointing out that competing mem- 
bers often sat on these boards and that 
valuable trade information would be dis- 
closed -by this method of reporting on 
futures. He proposed that if the reports 
were required they be made by the indi- 
vidual members and held as confidential 
information. 

Mr. Gates also declared that the Dill 
brought up again the conflict betwecn 
the federal and state governments, and 
predicted that it would be unworkable 
from that standpoint. Mr. Wells stressed 
this point also, and discussed it more 
fully. 

Mr. Wells objected in particular to 
the sections of the new bill which give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
approve the weighing and inspection sys- 
tems at the various markets. He cited 
the difficulties that have already arisen 
between the state of Minnesota and the 
Department of Agriculture over the 
weighing and inspection service at the 
South St. Paul stockyards under the 
packer act. 

“We now come under the control of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission,” said Mr. Wells. “I dont 
want to be left suspended in the air in 
any conflict that may arise between the 
federal and state governments,” he add- 
ed. “The federal bureaus have a ten- 
dency to reach out for more and more 
power, even to the extent of encroach- 
ing on the well-established functions of 
the states.” JoHN MarRINAN. 
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Trade with spring wheat mills was 
quite good last week, in spite of an 
erratic wheat market. On the whole, 
there was a much better demand for 
flour. Sales were mainly in small lots 
and for prompt to 30-day shipment, but 
total volume averaged better than for 
several weeks past. The break in wheat 
on Monday of this week checked busi- 
ness to some extent, but a fair amount 
of orders were received. Millers had of- 
fers out and, as they seemed to be pretty 
low, buyers took advantage by filling 
their temporary needs. 

No decided change in the character of 
the buying is looked for by mills on this 
crop. Most buyers are very cautious. 
They keep their stocks low and buy only 
when necessary, and to cover temporary 
requirements. 

Most mills are still oversold on the bet- 
ter grades of clears, but a few of them 
have second clear to offer. The demand 
is not as brisk as it has been. 

Mills quote top family patent at $7.50 
@8.15 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.70, 
second patent $7.10@7.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.70, first clear $6@ 
6.50, second’ clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Reports as to trade in durum products 
are mixed. Some mills describe condi- 
tions as very dull and unsatisfactory, 
while others say that trade was fairly 
good the past week. This much can be 
said, that the mills reporting a fairly 
brisk demand admit that extremely low 
prices were quoted buyers, and that, as 
a consequence, they enjoyed a good de- 
mand, Sales, however, were generally in 
small lots, but there was a wider distribu- 
tion, and total business made a pretty 
fair volume. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina $6.25@6.30 
bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $5.90@6.15, 
durum flour $5.10@5.50, clear $4.45@ 
1.55, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
_The millfeed market at Minneapolis is 
sick, and the improvement of early last 
week was short-lived. Demand for bran 
is extremely quiet, and mills and job- 
bers both find it nearly impossible to 
interest the trade. Local mills reduced 
their prices on bran 50c@$1 ton, and 
are quoting it at $17@17.50. Jobbers, on 
the other hand, report that country mills 
\re offering it quite freely in this mar- 
ket, and are quoting it at $15@15.50. 
Standard middlings are also quiet, but 
are not as weak as bran. The spread 
between these two grades is widening, 
and jobbers generally are quoting shorts 
at $17@17.50, while mills quote them at 
$i7@19. 

Heavy feeds are rather quiet, although 
some business is being done in red dog 
with southeastern buyers, but demand is 
far from active. 

Mills quote bran at $17@17.50 ton, 
standard middlings $17@19, flour mid- 
dlings $24@26.50, red dog $32, rye mid- 
lings $17@19, in 100-lb. jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market was fairly steady 
and fluctuations were nominal until yes- 
terday, when prices broke about 4c. 

The demand for wheat in the cash 
market was good for top milling grades, 
and premiums on these were firm. Out- 
side mills were the best buyers of choice 
wheat, and local mills refused to com- 
pete with them. Demand was fair for 


all wheat except the soft variety, which 
had to be disposed of at lower premiums. 
Today No. 1 dark sold at 10@29c over 
July. 

There was a ready demand for the 
better grades of durum wheat at firm 
comparative prices, but low grades were 
draggy. No. 1 amber was quoted at 
5@liec over July; No. 1 mix, July price 
to 12c over. 

Montana winter wheat was in limited 
supply and in good demand. Southwest- 
ern wheat of the right quality was fairly 
active, but other grades were dull. Mon- 
tana was quoted at 11@13c over July; 
Kansas, 10c under to ldc over; Ne- 
braska, 5@12c.under. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 121, were in operation June 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and G mills, 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Thursday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This week ....ccccsccseee 210,485 38 
Last week ....cccccccoces 204,060 37 
BOGE GOO vos cccvccicesees 189,230 33 
Wwe FOOTE OHO occccccces > 315,485 57 
Three years ago .......+6 260,440 48 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1988*. 006 51 308,490 131,455 42 

19S1L?. ...00 51 308,490 126,880 41 

1922t 60 404,190 130,420 32 

| a 60 404,190 127,780 31 

*Week ending June 10. tWeek ending 
June 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,395 2,203 1,290 1,060 
DuUlVth cscccess 562 579 668 565 
Totals ....... 1,957 2,782 1,958 1,625 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 10, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
85,869 95,606 96,834 97,805 


Minneapolis .. 
16,853 89,602 


TORE 5 5505: 42,570 38,630 
a eee 128,439 134,236 113,687 187,407 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on June 10, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,430 1,205 4,497 2,216 
Duluth ........ 697 678 1,097 1,414 
Totals ...cc00 5,127 1,883 5,594 3,660 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Prices on linseed oil meal were re- 


duced $1@2 the past week. Crushers are | 


now quoting it on a basis of $47 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Although demand is 
still quiet, crushers say there has been a 
little more interest on the part of the 
trade this week. The output has been 
somewhat heavier the last week or two, 
and mills are storing part of it in their 
warehouses. Demand for oil in the Mid- 
dle West is picking up, and mills have 
had to increase their capacity to take 


care of this business. Flaxseed prices 
have shown a sharp decline the past 
week, and since Tuesday a week ago 
have dropped 24c bu. 

COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Coarse grains were steady and fairly 
active last week, but there was no fea- 
ture to the market. This week, prices 
were reduced some and buying was. less 
keen. Cash corn was fairly steady, and 
low moisture test grades were readily 
absorbed. The warmer weather has af- 
fected demand for high moisture test 
corn, and buyers show little interest in 
it. Closing prices, June 12: No. 3 yel- 
low, 52@53c bu; No. 3 mixed, 5014@ 
5l1i4,¢. 

Oats of the heavy type were in best 
demand, with cereal buyers and shippers 
taking all they could get. Ordinary 
grades were in steady demand from ele- 
vators. No. 3 white closed at 314%,@ 
3214c bu; No. 4 white, 304,@311,¢. 

Rye was steady last week. Mills and 
shippers were good buyers, but this week 
they reduced their bids. Offerings were 
slightly heavier. No. 2 closed at 82@83c 
bu. 

Barley was firm and in good demand 
last week, but the past two-days offer- 
ings were heavier and holders were 
anxious to sell; consequently, prices were 
easier. Closing range, 46@57c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.481,; 
three-day, $4.48; 60-day $4.45%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.90. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM BUSCH 
William Busch, Red Wing, Minn., died 
on Sunday, June 4, at the advanced age 
of 92 years. Mr. Busch was until the 
first of the year vice president of the 
La Grange Mills, that city, and was one 
of the principal stockholders. He also 
was a director of the Goodhue County 
National Bank, Red Wing. 


ASK FOR INJUNCTION 


E. C., Arthur L. and Frank J. Bisbee, 
formerly officers of the Midland Linseed 
Products Co., Minneapolis, have filed no- 
tice in federal court asking Judge Wil- 
bur F. Booth to issue an injunction re- 
straining the majority stockholders of 
the Midland company from paying divi- 
dends on preferred stock and using for 
any other purpose, other than dividends 
upon common stock, any money or prop- 
erty of said company. Plaintiffs, who 
are understood to control $578,000 worth 
of common stock, charge in their com- 
plaint that the controlling stockholders 
have refused to pay dividends totaling 
34 per cent. The officers and stockhold- 
ers mentioned in the complaint are E. C. 
Warner, president, C. T. Jaffray, vice 
president, A. F. Berglund, treasurer, 
William H. Morris, secretary, H. C. 
Piper, S. T. McKnight, and M. D. Doug- 
las 


A. L., E. C., and F. J. Bisbee recent- 
ly organized the Bisbee Linseed Co., with 
a plant at Philadelphia. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is a visitor 
in Minneapolis this week. 

This department has a call from an 
Iowa mill for a salesman for the north 
central part of that state. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, was a visitor in 
Minneapolis today. 

A. L. Hawley, superintendent. Pueblo 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, was in Minneapolis 
a few days this week. He is on a vaca- 
tion trip, and expects to be away about 
30 days. 

Employees of the Washburn-Crosby 

0., Minneapolis, presented “The Man 
from Mexico,” a three-act farce, at th 
Central High School auditorium, PA 
Thursday evening, June 8. 

John Pank, of the Pioneer Malting Co., 
and J. M. Stewart, of the Banner Grain 
Co., have bought the plant of the Pioneer 
Malting Co., Minneapolis. They will op- 
erate it beginning about Aug. 1. 

A. D. Wilson has been appointed a re- 
gent of the University of Minnesota by 
Governor J. A. O. Preus. Mr. Wilson 
was formerly director of agricultural ex- 
tension for the university, and served 
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as federal food administrator for the 
state of Minnesota during the war. 


F. B. Parsons, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and Union Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed manager of the feed de- 
partment tor the United States Cereal 
Co., Minneapolis. It is reported that 
the Paramount mill will start grinding 
on June 19. 

The third annual shippers’ and car- 
riers’ convention and outing is being held 
this week at Alexandria, Minn. The sec- 
retary of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
reports that there will be approximately 
150 railroad officials and commercial 
traffic representatives from outside Min- 
neapolis. Headquarters are at the Hotel 
Maryland, on Lake Mary. 

W. P. Trickett, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, C. T. WVandenover, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
Minneapolis, and Fred S. Keiser, of the 
Duluth (Minn.) Commercial Club, will 
represent northwestern interests at the 
Kansas City-Duluth rate case hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at Washington, on June 19. 

Based on the close today (June 13), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 northern $1.23; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.19; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.06. 

F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, have 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state, with a capital stock 
of $14,400,000. This is an old-established 
grain firm, having been in business in 
this city for many years, but formerly 
was incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia. ‘The officers of the company 
are Frank T. Heffelfinger president, 
Frederick B. Wells vice president, and 
Charles S. Deaver secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is entertaining a number of 
branch managers and salesmen at the 
home office this week. The following 
were present: I. C. Maghran, manager of 
the Scranton, Pa., office; Maurice Edel- 
stein, manager eastern central office, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y; and the following sales- 
men: F. L. Porter, New Haven, Conn; 
R. H. Snyder, E. P. Hughes, Albany, N. 
Y; S. D. Cadwallader, Syracuse, N. Y; 
F. E. Holland, Erie, Pa; J. L. Carroll, 
Scranton, Pa; P. Pedgeon, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 10.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory say new business is ex- 
tremely hard to get. Most of the plants 
are operating full time on old business. 
“The difficulty seems to be,” says one mill 
manager, “the extreme premiums paid 
for the stronger and better wheat, com- 
pared with the prices at which ordinary 
wheat is selling, plus the fact that flour 
dealers seem to think that they ought to 
buy on the basis of Chicago July, deliv- 
ered at Chicago.” This miller adds, how- 
ever, that there ought to be a fairly good 
hand-to-mouth business on the old crop 
from this time forward. 

The movement to this market is very 
light, although enough good milling wheat 
is arriving to meet the requirements. 
Guaranteed wheat is coming into excel- 
lent demand. 

Feed is lower and in moderately good 
demand for immediate shipment. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour _ Pet. of 








output activity 
This week 19,183 101 
Last week ++ 17,000 89 
Year ago - 17,219 71 
TWO years ABO ....eeeesees 15,052 62 


Leicu Lesuie. 





CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

Toronto, Ont., June 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Canadian flour exports in May 
were 617,000 bbls, an increase of 100,000 
over a year ago. The United States 
took 67,000, and Great Britain over 300,- 
000. Demand is now slacker at 40@4ls, 
Glasgow or London, for spring export 
patents. A. H. Battey. 
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Flour trade was again hampered by 
the large premiums on cash wheat, and 
the total volume of business was general- 
ly reported to be around the minimum of 
the crop year. Flour prices are 10@25c 
bbl lower than a week ago, but such a 
decline was infinitesimal, considering the 
anticipations of buyers. 

The high price of cash wheat, up to 
two weeks ago, was thought to be a re- 
sult of the action of the May option, but 
the May deal is over and futures for 
other delivery have declined steadily, 
with no corresponding reduction in the 
cash. As a result, premiums for good to 
choice wheat reached 46c near the close 
of the week. The average was well 
over 30c, This, in the face of a new crop 
movement, was naturally taken as an 
unsound basis on which to buy flour in 
any considerable quantity. Flour pur- 
chasers, millers and grain dealers gen- 
erally agree that premiums are due to 
drop, if not before the new crop, at least 
at that time, and there is little likeli- 
hood of much improvement in flour sales 
until the expected happens. The belief 
seems to be prevalent that the break 
will be rapid when it starts. 

Some improvement was reported by a 


‘few southwestern mills outside of Kan- 


sas City, but the usual comment was 
that, while inquiries were better, at prices 
lower than the market, bearish sentiment 
was holding actual purchases to a mini- 
mum. 

A fair demand existed from some 
sources for mixed cars, Shipping direc- 
tions also remained good. Most of the 
Kansas City mills continued to run at a 
slightly increased output. Several of 
them are selling their capacity from day 
to day. 

Demand for clears was not good, espe- 
cially from exporters, Most offerings 
were between $5 and $5.25. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7@7.65; 95 per cent, $6.60 
@7; straight, $6.45@6.90; first clear, $5 
@5.50; second clear, $4.25@4.50; low 
grade, $4@4.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thie week ...cccocesccecce 84,700 73.7 
Tenet WO 2c ccccccecvccecs 81,300 70 
VOOr O80 ..ccccrcccceccsene 79,700 70 
Two years AGO ....6..eeees 72,500 75 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas cir as reported to The North- 

le 


western Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 483,810 267,252 63 
Last week ....... 483,810 247,550 61 
ZORP GRO ccoccics 443,130 231,665 52 
Two years ago... 437,370 264,351 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,451 bbls this week, 10,846 last 
week, 8,903 a year ago and 5,959 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 31 slow 
and quiet. 

MILLFEED 

Prices declined to the lowest levels in 
several months early this week, with lit- 
tle demand for bran, although shorts 
were in continued tog request at the de- 
cline. Sales of former were made 


at $15, after which the market strength- 
ened and prices advanced 50c@$1. De- 
mand the latter part of the week, while 
scattered, was enough to take care of 
the local output. Shorts were purchased 
freely by southern and southeastern mar- 
kets. Gray shorts commanded unchanged 
prices, but brown shorts are about $1 
lower than a week ago. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$15.50@16; brown shorts, $21@21.50; 
gray shorts, $23.50@24, 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 
514%4c June seaboard, via New York 58c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5114¢ 
June seaboard, via New York 60c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 52Y%,c June seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 60c; 
Antwerp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 521,c, via New Yor 
6lc; Christiania, via New Orleans 601, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 601,c, via New York 56c. 


MILLERS GUESS THE WHEAT CROP 


A party of grain men and millers re- 
turned to Kansas City early in the week 
after three days spent in Kansas motor- 
ing through the wheat fields following 
the convention. For several years past 
the same party, with one or two excep- 
tions, has covered the same route through 
the central and western part of the state, 
first visiting the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan, going by 
train from there to Wichita and then 
covering a wide area of wheat territory 
by motor. Each year it has been the 
custom of members of the party to make 
an estimate of the prospective Kansas 
wheat crop, the one coming nearest the 
final government report winning the 
sweepstakes pool. 

This year’s guesses, in which there is 
a certain suspicion that Mr. Hardenbergh 
and Mr. Aylsworth were “money play- 
ers” by making sure of the high or low 
on the total, were as follows: Harden- 
bergh, 101,500,000 bus; Case, 104,625,000; 
Harold, 105,700,000; Walke1, 117,000,000; 
Loring, 117,400,000; Broenniman, 120,- 
000,000; Murray, 125,000,000; Gallaher, 
128,000,000; Aylsworth, 133,000,000. 

Included in this year’s party were: 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; W. S. Case, 
Case, Pomeroy & Co., New York; A. P. 
Walker, president Standard Milling Co., 
New York; A. C. Loring, president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. G. 
Broenniman, president Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York; J. C. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; H. P. Gallaher, North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; George A. Aylsworth, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


ASSESSOR'S RETURNS NOT AVAILABLE 


Allen Logan, of Kansas City, who 
has issued each year a June estimate of 
the Kansas wheat crop, based on assess- 
ors’ official returns of acreage, will be 
unable to compile such a report this year 
owing to the figures being withheld un- 
der instructions from the Kansas state 
board of agriculture. Mr. Logan’s re- 
ports have always been thorough and ac- 
curate, and have _— a following 
among grain men and millers. Secretary 
Miller wrote Mr. Logan that, under the 
law, assessors’ returns are specifically 
gathered for the board of agriculture, 
and “that no individual company or con- 
cern, in Kansas or outside of it, has any 
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right whatever to the data until it is 
issued by that office.” 
HOLDS RATES UNREASONABLE 

A new basis for rates on grain, grain 
products, hay and straw moving from 
Oklahoma points to Texas was prescribed 
this week by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which held, in deciding a 
case brought by the corporation commis- 
sion of Oklahoma, that the present sched- 
ules were unreasonable and prejudicial. 
The Commission in general found that 
rates from Oklahoma producing points 
on the commodities named were higher 
for equal distances to destinations in 
Texas than rates over similar distances 
entirely within Texas. It found also that 
a group plan of constructing the rates in 
effect on the commodities named was re- 
sulting in rates slightly too high for 
short distances and slightly too low for 
long distances. 


DISPOSED OF THE FLOUR 


The following is vouched for by a 
Kansas newspaper: “A carload of flour 
was ditched this week near Newton, and 
then it rained. A man came along and 
stuck some yeast in the stuff. It raised, 
and the hot Kansas sun next day baked it 
to perfection. People came along and 
helped themselves, calling it the old- 
fashioned ‘pulled’ bread. With the addi- 
tion of a little salt it was very palatable.” 


NOTES 


The Board of Trade membership of 
W. A. Moses has been transferred to 
F. W. Davidson. 

Martin E. Ismert, sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., spent the week 
fishing in the Ozarks. 

According to report, the Kansas City 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
may not reopen before September. 

Carl J. Mallon, sales manager Bulte 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), is on a 
two weeks’ vacation trip in the Ozark 
Mountains. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, spent the week end 
here. ; 

C. H. Gustafson, of Lincoln, Neb., 
head of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., this week announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination as 
United States senator in the July pri- 
maries. 

Paul Pandermaly, chemist and milling 
engineer of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., returned this week from a trip 
of three months in southern Europe. 
Most of the time was spent in Constan- 
tinople. 


The Kansas-Colorado Flour Co. is‘: 


building a flour blending plant and corn 
meal mill in Denver. Equipment is being 
furnished by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
ordered through H. C. Malsness, its 
southwestern representative. 


In order to promote the flour and 
arg business in that locality, dealers in 

ort Smith, Ark., have organized the 
Fort Smith Grain Exchange. W. J. Pen- 
dergrass, of the Western Grain Co., was 
elected president. 

The Western Grain Co. of Kansas 
City, has been incorporated for $50,000, 
with C. M.. Woodward as president and 
F. G. Endleman, Fairbury, Neb., vice 
president. The policy of the company 
will be changed to include receiving busi- 
ness. 

The Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has engaged Page E. Dora, 
salesman, to cover southern Illinois ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Greenup, 
Ill, and Otto Haerr to cover St. Louis 
and eastern Missouri, with headquarters 
at St. Louis. 

Latest advices from Mexico, reecived 
by local grain dealers, are that the duty 
on corn imports to that country may be 
suspended, but the tariff on wheat will 
be maintained. A large quantity of 
American corn is at the Sealer awaiting 
admission to Mexico. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and 
George W. Hoyland, president Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will leave 
tonight for Boston, where they will 
spend a few days, later visiting New 
York and other principal eastern market 
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sare 5g They will be gone about three 


wee 

A report issued by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League shows that shipments of 
flour in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory in April by 89 southwestern mills 
amounted to 349,501 bbls. In the same 
month shipments into trunk line terri- 
tory were 422,960 bbls. 

E. C. Meservey, Jr., of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
on transfer from F. L. Bedell. Mr. 
Bedell, formerly of the Kemper Grain 
Co., will be affiliated with the Farmers’ 
Union Jobbing Association. 

May clearances of wheat for export at 
Galveston were 1,122,740 bus, compared 
with 7,846,388 in May, 1921; 94,000 bus 
rye also were poe The total clear- 
ances from that port since July 1, 1921, 
are 42,761,895 bus wheat, compared with 
66,624,713 for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansiis, 
was here June 9 on his way ta from 
a trip visiting the trade in Ohio. Mr. 
Derlien is not at all optimistic about 
the condition of Kansas crop, and |his 
estimate of the probable production is 
substantially lower than those generally 
accepted in the Southwest. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Juul, who left Kan- 
sas City April 18 for a tour of central 
and northern Europe, sailed for the 
United States from Christiana, Norway, 
June 9. Mr. Juul is sales manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. He 
is a native of Denmark, and spent a con- 
siderable part of his vacation visiting lis 
parents in that country. Mr. and Mrs. 
Juul will arrive here about June 23. 


H. D. Bartlett, who recently resigned 
as secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the Mid-West Milling Co. Abilene, Kan- 
sas, has made a connection with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation as sales 
manager of its 1,600-bbl mill at Welling- 
ton, Kansas. . He will have immediate 
charge of that portion of the trade han- 
dled direct from the mill, including Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and other neighboring ter- 
ritory. 

Frank O. Jones, manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City yesterday on his way home 
from a three weeks’ trip visiting the 
trade in the East. He says the prospects 
for better flour business in the territory 
he visited are excellent, and that this ap- 
plies particularly to New England, where 
stocks are low and buyers apparently are 
awaiting the settling effect of new crop 
prices. 


Contracts have been let for a 420,000- 
bu addition to the Kansas City Southern 
elevator at Kansas City. The house at 
present has a capacity of 800,000 bus. 
Work will start immediately, and tanks 
are expected to be ready for use Oct. |, 
or in time to handle the new wheat. ‘The 
elevator is operated by the Moore-Seaver 
Grain -Co., which is also installing a lab- 
oratory in its offices in the Board of 
Trade Building. 


Representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of St. Joseph and Kansas City 
will engage in a golf game over the Mis- 
sion Hills course here Tuesday. The St. 
Joseph team will be called the “Aunt 
Jemimas,” in recognition of the famous 
brand of pancake flour manufactured in 
that city. The Kansas City team will be 
known as the “cakes.” George Ay/s- 
worth, vice president of the Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., is a member of the St. 
Joseph team. 





OKLAHOMA 


Soft wheat high grade flour sold dur- 
ing the week at $7.30 and hard wheat 
high grade at $7.10, with lower grades 
at prices corresponding to the usual 
scale. There was no new development in 
movement, in either domestic or export 
lines. Comparison of prices in this ter- 
ritory shows a margin of about $1 be- 
tween mill quotations and those of bak- 
ers, wholesalers and jobbers. 

For the first time in several montis 
there is a slackening of demand for mi'- 
feeds, and prices have decreased accor«|- 
ingly. Millers attribute the situation to 
the season of the year, and were expect- 
ing it. The market price of corn has 
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not decreased, remaining at 58c, f.o.b., 
for white. Mill-run, sacked, is quoted at 
$1.20 per 100 lbs, shorts at $1.40, chops 
at $1.45 and meal, in 25-lb bags, at 50c. 


SALE OF FIFTEEN ELEVATORS 


Fifteen grain elevators, with a total 
capacity of about 125,000 bus, belonging 
to the Sun Grain & Export Co., of 
Guthrie, were sold at public auction re- 
cently, by S. P. Render, of Oklahoma 
City, trustee, to the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., for $20,900. These plants 
constituted the principal assets of the 
Sun company, which was declared a 
bankrupt several months ago. Several 
of them have been operated under lease, 
and all are in good condition save one. 
The leases will be terminated and the 
elevators placed directly in charge of the 
purchasing company, according to T. C. 
Thatcher, general manager. The eleva- 
tors are at Geronimo, Bessie, Strong 
City, Eagle City, Ames, Canton, Rich- 
land, Capron, Fairmont, Navina, Crop- 
per, Braman, Newkirk, Mehan and 
Bridgeport. 


NOTES 


Among new members of the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma Traffic Asso- 
ciation, recently elected, is George G. 
Sohiberg, president of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. 

Walter Miller, manager of the Weath- 
erford Milling Co., has moved his family 
to El Reno. Whether Mr. Miler will 
make headquarters in El Reno is not 
announced, 

Stanton Thatcher, 18-year-old son of 
T. C. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
after being operated on for appendicitis, 
is rapidly recovering. 

Rawle Buckner, manager of the Hous- 


ton, Texas, branch of the Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. has 
contracted to handle through its Rich- 
land elevator the grain pooled by mem- 
bers of the Richland Wheat Growers’ 
Association of Canadian County. The 
poo! involves about 30,000 bus. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kingfisher, Okla., with $75,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by B. J. 
Post, Joseph Danne, Gerd Willams, 
Sr., Frank Cerny, W. F. Cunningham, C. 
Bollenbach and Francis Borelli, all of 
Kingfisher. 

Certain railroads of the state have been 
ordered by the corporation commission to 
provide for one-stop privileges in freight 
hauls of grain, flour and feed, cotton- 
sec cake and meal, and some packery 
products. The order followed a hearing 
on «pplication made by the Zobisch Grain 
Co.. of Hinton. 

the Iten Biscuit Co., of Oklahoma 
City, has filed application with the cor- 
pervtion commission asking for a classi- 
fition for bakery goods in ‘the fifth 
cliss of freight applying over the Frisco 
a1 Katy railroads between Oklahoma 
(i'y and Tulsa. This rate applies now 
tv other products manufactured by the 
company, 

‘illers of Texas are interested in the 
proposal to erect a large grain elevator 
ahi storage house at Corpus Christi, 
I 1s, according to a letter written by 
lronk Kell, president of the Oklahoma 
Ciiy Mill & Elevator Co. to Joseph 
I!ivsch, president of the Corpus Christi 
-ional Bank. A campaign for better 
‘cp-water facilities is on at Corpus 
‘sristi, and grain dealers feel that, with 
‘;rge ocean ships harboring there, fa- 
“ties should be provided for taking 
cove of grain. 


the first 300,000-bu unit of the grain 
«-vator system of 1,000,000 bus capac- 
‘‘y at Dallas, Texas, of the Pearlstone 
Mill & Elevator Co., has been completed, 
at a cost of about $100,000. It is con- 
crete and fireproof, and has a capacity 
‘or handling 8,000 bus grain an hour. 
!wo other units are to be constructed 
soon, —— to J. H. Pearlstone, 
president of the company. Under the 
new charter récently granted to the com- 
pany Mr. Pearlstone remains president, 
Hyman Pearlstone and Tucker Royall 
are vice presidents, C. J. Wheeler secre- 
tary, and A. A. Hart treasurer. 
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SALINA 


Business with mills continued about 
the same as last week. Fair sales were 
reported for immediate shipment, and 
shipping directions were a little better. 
Some buyers were getting a little anxious 
about old wheat flour, and inquiries were 
coming in a little faster. Most buyers 
had i off buying, hoping the price 
would drop, and are now anxious about 
the supply holding out. 

Movement of wheat is very slow, and 
only 73 cars were received in Salina this 
week. The price paid at country sta- 
tions was $1.20@1.30 bu. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.10@7.60; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@7.30; 100 per cent, $6.45@7.10. 
Bran is quoted at 82@87c, brown shorts 
$1.08, gray shorts $1.18, white shorts 
$1.40, mill-run $1,—per 100 Ibs, in mixed 
car lots. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BUD WOO ce ccsecscedecves 24,664 54 
Se CEE. ww a6s0 0s Oa0edeusy > See 63 
WE GD 406s carecccssenes 24,445 53 


NOTES 

J. H. Quinn is the new manager for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co.’s 
elevator at Bennington, Kansas. 

H. H. Stanley, secretary Western 
Star Mill Co., and family, will leave 
Monday for a vacation in Colorado. 

Glenn Roers has succeeded Milford 
Linker as manager of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co.’s elevator at Lincoln, Kansas. 

Frank O. Jones, manager of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., has returned from a 
three weeks’ business trip in the East. 

J. J. Owens, formerly with the J. 
Lynch Grain Co. has returned from 
France, and may again locate in Salina. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, was in Kansas 
City this week on business and attend- 
ing the millers’ convention. 

J. S. Hargett, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Robinson Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Hargett, have returned from 
a two weeks’ trip in the East. 

L. G. Gottschick, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. left today with the 
Shriners for California. The Lee mill 
will be the only one in Salina repre- 
sented. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., was in the western 
part of the state this week looking over 
wheat conditions and calling on mill 
stations. 

W. B. Smith, of the state employment 
bureau here, is receiving requests for 
harvest hands from the adjoining coun- 
ties. The wage scale will be $3@4, and 
help seems to be plentiful. Harvest will 
begin in this section by June 20. 

Salina chemists attending tlhe conven- 
tion at Kansas City this week were 
O. W. Harper, of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., H. L. Lentz, of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., and M. E. Schultz, of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation. 

Mill superintendents attending the 
Kansas City convention of the Opera- 
tive Millers from Salina were H. J. Nor- 
ton, of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, C. M. Phillips, of the Robinson 
Milling Co. and W. J. Cates, of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS AT DUNKERQUE 


The port of Dunkerque, France, has 
just been provided with special grain 
elevators, which constitute a great im- 
provement on the methods employed 
heretofore in unloading vessels. With 
this new apparatus it is possible to un- 
load grain steamers at a rate of about 
2,000 tons a day, all the cargo being put 
into sacks. 

According to advices received by the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York, from 
its French information service, the loss 
in weight caused by wastage of the grain 
during the unloading has been lowered 
through use of ‘the new grain elevators 
from 0.92 per cent to 0.42 per cent. 

Dunkerque was used in wartime as a 
supply base for the allied armies operat- 
ing in the north of France. Plans are 
being considered for further improve- 
ment of the port on a large scale. 
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A week ago the flour market seemed 
to have taken on a healthier tone, and 
judging from general reports the vol- 
ume of small lot business had increased. 
However, the action of the wheat market 
this week was such as to make buyers 
wary, and bickering over and playing 
for lower prices than those quoted have 
been a part of most transactions. In or- 
der to sell, millers have had to make con- 
siderable concessions and there is a very 
wide range in quotations. 

Stocks are low all around, but the bet- 
ter buying which was noticeable in the 
bakery trade a few weeks ago has sub- 
sided, and purchases now are for im- 
mediate needs only. Prices have declined 
10@20c since a week ago on most grades, 
except clears. Representatives here of 
northwestern and southwestern mills say 
that business is only fair. Local demand 
has fallen off, and the country trade has 
lost interest, at least for the present. 

The output of one of the local mills 
does not seem to be affected by the 
prevalent dullness. For several weeks it 
has been grinding full time, and reports 
that the preponderance of orders carry 
shipping instructions with them. Book- 
ings for more than 30 days are rare. 
The rye flour production amounted to 
2,750 bbls, or 200 less than last week. 
The demand for rye flour in this market 
remains slow and unimportant. Prices 
have changed but slightly within the past 
month, white being quoted at $5.40@5.60 
bbl, and standard at $5.10@5.25. 

The foreigners are still passing up op- 
portunities to trade with Chicago ex- 
porters, except for a few shipments 
booked some time ago. New business is 
slow in developing, and no doubt export 
demand will be light until new crop flour 
is well into the market. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.40 
@7.85, standard patent $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard,winter short patent 
$6.50@7.25, straight 6.15@6.50, first 
clear $5.50@6; soft winter short patent 
$5.80@6, straight $5.50@5.70, first clear 
$4.75@5.. : 


MILLFEED 


An excess of offerings which are not 
being readily absorbed has glutted the 
feed market temporarily. Supplies of 
red dog are especially plentiful, and as 
a result the price on the latter has 
dropped $1@2 since a week ago. No in- 
terest is being shown in any grades of 
feed, and both millers and dealers say 
that conditions approach stagnation. 
Middlings alone have held at a steady 
value. Bran is 75c@$2 lower for the 
period. Quotations: bran, $18.50@19 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago; standard middlings, 
$20.50@20.75; flour middlings, $27.25@ 
27.75; red dog, $32.50@33. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week :.......- 40,000 27,000 68 
Last week ........-- 40,000 26,500 66 
Year ago .....-..+. 26,700 17,250 . 65 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,000 86 


THE FUTURES MARKET ~ 


Heavy liquidation at the beginning of 
the week, followed by a general bearish 
feeling, has tended to keep values at low 
levels. In fact on June 6 July went 
down to a new low price, $1.115%. The 
government crop report was construed 
as bearish, and news has not been of a 


character to instigate any unusual inter- 
est in the market. With the excitement 
of the May option out of the way, trade 
seems remarkably dull. 

Deliveries on June contracts totaled 
about 800,000 bus, which carries little 
significance and is approximately an av- 
erage for the first week in June. Since 
the first of the month, deliveries have 
amounted to about 1,000,000 bus. Out- 
side interest is almost entirely lacking 
in the market, and the bulls have little 
basis for their belief in higher prices. 

Losses for the week are only frac- 
tional, and June closed today at $1.14%, 
July at the same figure, September at 
$1.1434, and December at $1.1714. 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the week in the cash 
wheat market was the sale for export 
of No. 2 hard, basis 6@7c over July, 
c.i.f., Buffalo. No definite figures as 
to amounts were given out, but it is un- 
derstood that sizable quantities were 
sold. Arrivals in Chicago were very 
light, and milling demand was slow, ex- 
cept for a few cars of choice grade. Re- 
ceipts totaled only 87 cars, compared 
with 1,403 last week, and 171 a year ago. 

One miller is reported to have paid 
40c over July for a car of fancy No. 2 
dark northern. This was, of course, un- 
usual, most of the milling trade showing 
very little interest in the market. Ship- 
ping sales totaled about 300,000 bus. 
Prices were steady to slightly lower on 
winter wheat, and unchanged on north- 
western grades. Premiums were some- 
what stronger. 

At the close, No. 1 red ruled 4@5c 
over July, equivalent to $1.19@1.20; No. 
1 hard winter 3@4c over, equal to $1.18 
@1.19; No. 2 hard winter 2@3c over, 
equal to $1.17@1.18; No. 1 northern 
spring 5@12c over, or equivalent to $1.20 
@1.27, unchanged from a week ago. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight yards and freight houses of prin- 
cipal markets on June 1, 1922, with com- 
parisons, as reported to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 











vo 1922———_, 1921 

June l Mayl Junel 

Philadelphia ......... 114 137 134 
New York ........++. 31 $1 20 
Chicago 25 35 25 
St. Louis .. 54 58 42 
TEED g.occesecsoness 11 20 19 
TROGSNES ccc et sesceceses 62 62 46 
BPRGGOR oc sccsccccvees 26 26 28 
Milwaukee ........... 21 6 13 
BPUBRGR cvcccivscvccss 271 255 196 
DOS 5 occ veecess'es 615 630 523 


Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in this 
market on June 5. 

The linseed oil meal market is holding 
quite firm, and the local price at the 
close of the week is $48 ton. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, left on June 8 
for a week’s fishing trip in northern Wis- 
consin. 

Louis J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., left for New York 
City on June 7. He expects to be gone 
about a week. 

W. R. Duerr, manager of the Kansas 
City mill of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, called on the trade in this 
market on June 6. 

W. B. Emery, representative of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and central states terri- 
tory, called at this office on June 8. 

Miles E. Fraser, of the Fraser Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., mill furnishers and en- 
gineers, called at this office on June 8. 
He was on his way back to Milwaukee 
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after having attended the rative mill- 
ers’ conv at Kansas City. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milli Co., Wichita, Kansas, passed 


th wegen fh diy, BIO F ale 
back to the mill from New York. . 


The Board of Trade voted this week 
in favor of an assessment of $25 per 
member for the next three years to fur- 
ther promotion work of the board. 


R. F. Teichgraeber, manager Teich- 
graeber Milling Co., Emporia, Kansas, is 
in Chicago this week end for a reunion 
of his class at the University of Chicago. 


Demand for semolina has been some- 
what better this week, and several fairly 
large lots were sold. No. 2 is quoted at 
$6@6.25, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at 
about 25c less. 

Carl Prinz, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., called at this of- 
fice on June 7. He was returning from 
Kansas City, where he attended the op- 
erative millers’ convention. 

John Crosby, president, Guy Thomas, 
director, and M. E. Harrison, advertis- 
ing department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local office 
of their company this week. 


W. G. Press & Co., grain merchants, 
Chicago, who started in business in 1877, 
will retire on June 15. W. G. Press, 
founder of the concern, retired 20 years 
ago, and now Mark Bates, his successor, 
is to close out the business entirely. 


Farmers are evidently taking advan- 
tage of the radiophone broadcasting of 
market quotations. A radio census was 
recently taken for the Middle West terri- 
tory, and of the 6,000 receiving stations 
listed one sixth are designated as farm- 
ers. 


Arrangements are being made for a 
waterways convention at Peoria, IIl., on 
July 3. Representatives from most of 
the important waterways organizations 
in the Middle West will be present, be- 
sides the waterways commission of the 
state of Illinois. 


Robert R. Barr, first vice president 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York 
City, was in Chicago the latter part of 
this week. He attended the millers’ 
convention at Kansas City, and had been 
visiting the trade in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul before coming here. 


James Haffenberg and Howard S. 
Pearlstone, flour brokers, New York 
City, were in Chicago the first of the 
week, after attending the millers’ mass 
meeting in Kansas City last week. Mr. 
Pearlstone left for New Yorx on June 6, 
making the trip by auto. Mr. Haffen- 
berg left on June 6 by train. 


The Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain com- 
mission, Chicago, has issued an exhaus- 
tive review on rust and its effect on both 
winter and spring wheat. The red and 
black varieties of rust are discussed, and 
the conclusion is drawn that red rust 
does very little damage, while the black, 
under certain conditions, causes heavy 
losses. 


According to word received by of- 
ficials of the Board of Trade on June 9, 
the Senate investigating committee at 
Washington has notified officers of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., to 
appear before it with all records, so that 
an estimate can be made of how much 
money has been received from farmers 
and what has been done with it. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 49,000 bbls flour, of which 
37,000 went to Buffalo, 9,000 to Erie, and 
3,000 to Fairport; 2,080,000 bus wheat, 
of which 1,412,000 went to Buffalo, 205,- 
000 to Tiffin, and 463,000 to other Cana- 
dian ports; 875,000 bus corn, of which 
179,000 went to Buffalo, 285,000 to Fair- 
port, 191,000 to Tiffin, and 220,000 to 
other Canadian ports; 1,083,000 bus oats 
to Buffalo; and 836,000 bus rye, of which 
795,000 went to Buffalo, and 41,000 to 
Canadian ports. 


Chicago flour men who attended the 
annual meeting of the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs at Kansas City on June 1 
were V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croarkin, C. 
C. Anthon, J. J. Kelly, Lou J. Weitzman, 
E. G. Dahl, Joseph Korzeniewski, W. M. 
Clark, Frank G. Clark, H. L. Campbell, 
M. Tipp, A. C. Jacobs, Charles Meyer, 
Lawrence E. Rice, John W. Eckhart, 
Truman W. Brophy, Jr., Charles B. 


Spaulding, and C. M. Yager and Fred 

W. Colquhoun, of the Modern Miller, 

— A. 8S. Purves, of The Northwestern 
er. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxez, Wis., June 10.—Fluctuat- 
ing wheat prices have had a tendency to 
lessen the confidence of flour buyers, who 
continue to hold off. Although cash 
prices for the week were firm to several 
cents lower, wheat flour quotations are 
generally firm to higher. Local mills re- 


port continuance of a tendency on the - 


part of buyers to take only enough flour 
to meet their immediate needs, due to 
a lack of an active demand and the un- 
settled market. Buyers are not disposed 
to raise their bids, and the volume of 
business remains at the minimum. 

Prices on spring patent increased 25c 
on low range to 5c higher on top price, 
narrowing the range to lc. For spring 
wheat flour, prices are now at a 10c range, 
with the low be 10c. First clear is about 
unchanged under a fairly active market, 
being quoted at $6.10@6.95. The situa- 
tion in this flour is in a better state than 
the am, mills reporting a good de- 
mand. In second clear, prices are large- 
ly nominal on a basis of $4.25@5, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Kansas patent is up 10c bbl in cotton, 
with straight showing an increase of 20c. 
Inquiries have been good and business 
fairly active, as prices are still below 
quotations for spring, and offer a price 
inducement. In the absence of firmer 
cash grain markets, buyers are not in- 
clined to consider anything beyond their 
immediate needs. Fancy Kansas patent 
was quoted at $7.45@7.60, and standard 
at $7@7.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Domestic buyers are not greatly inter- 
ested in rye flour, taking only enough to 
meet requirements from week to week. 
Export business is lacking, although there 
was some inquiry for dark, with the vol- 
ume of demand not large. Production 
here increased to 1,500 This this week. 
For the same week a year ago it was 
2,400 bbls, but the weekly capacity now 
is materially smaller. Cash rye declined 
4c for the week, which was reflected 
in lower flour quotations. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.60@6.05, straight at 
$5.05@5.50, and dark at $3.80@5.05, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Declines in corn goods have helped the 
better tone which has been developing, 
but prices are 5c under last week in all 
lines. Domestic business is slowly 
broadening, but export continues slack. 
Prices are largely nominal, and were 
quoted at $1.45@1.50 for corn flour, $1.45 
@1.50 for corn meal, and $1.45@1.50 for 
corn grits, all in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


This week ........ C.00G = cece se 
Last week ........ 16,000 2,500 16 
EGE PORP occeccvce 24,000 8,100 33 
Two years ago..... 24,000 13,000 54 
Three years ago.... 18,000 4,000 22 
Four years ago..... 16,000 11,000 58 
Five years ago..... 12,000 5,000 42 


The flour movement for the week 
shows Milwaukee receipts’ about 9,000 
bbls over last year, while shipments de- 
clined 7,500 bbls. Receipts here for the 
period were 33,200 bbls, against 24,480 
a year ago; shipments were 10,850 bbls, 
compared with 18,320 last year. 


MILLFEED 


Duliness in the local millfeed market 
is largely due to the favorable weath- 
er conditions, which have greatly im- 
proved outdoor feeding. Consumers with 
a lack of buying power are depending 
largely on pasturage. Such business as 
is available is small and for prompt ship- 
ment, buyers declining to become inter- 
ested in anything beyond that. Inquiries 
from eastern buyers are slow, and busi- 
ness from that source negligible. Heavy 
feeds are inactive, and prices easier. 

Standard bran is-$1.50 lower, and win- 
ter bran $2@2.50, the latter maintaining 
$1 premium over spring. Middlings are 
stronger, with standard narrowing on a 
50c increase for low price. Flour mid- 
dlings are up $1. Rye feed is easier, with 
oil meal lowering to a $1 range. Other 
prices are nominally unchanged, but in- 
clined to be easier under the influence of 
softening feed markets. 

The weekly movement of millfeed 


shows an appreciable gain in receipts, 
while shipments are less than a year ago. 
Milwaukee receipts for the week were 
3,270 tons, against 660 a year ago; ship- 
ments were 3,621 tons, against 4,340 for 
the same week last year. 


NOTES 

The finance committee of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has deter- 
mined the June rate of interest at 61, 
per cent. 

Fire in the Fair feed store and mill 
at Wautoma, Wis., caused a total loss to 
the two-story building and for a time 
threatened the entire business section. 
Backfiring of a gasoline engine is said 
to have started the fire. Louis Chaim- 
son is proprietor. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Princeton, 
Wis., are complaining of the presence of 
rust in rye, according to V. F. Yahr, of 
that city, who visited the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce this week. The 
farmers say it is a peculiar situation, 
something unknown to them, and fears 
are entertained of a large loss to the 
crop. 

Contracts for flour, made during the 
high price era and later canceled by the 
purchaser after the decline, are valid, 
according to.a ruling by Judge Geiger 
in federal court for eastern Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee. He directed a verdict of 
$6,680.70 for the Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in its suit for breach of 
contract against Valentine Kressbach, of 
Milwaukee. 

Work on construction of a new grist 
mill at Rapids dam, in Horlicksville, near 
Racine, Wis., has been started. The 
structure will be a three-story- building 
and similar in architectural design to Ye 
Old Mill, destroyed by fire several 
months ago. Power equipment will be 
for both water and electricity. The cost 
of the building is estimated at $10,000, 
and that of the equipment at $6,000. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—The fol- 
lowing items of news are from the con- 
ventions of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, both held here 
this week: 

W. C. Mander, Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, was present. 

The Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., had an exhibition of grain cleaners. 

S. K. Waymer and H. Marmaduke rep- 
resented the Alsop Process Co., St. Louis. 

James Forrest attended the conven- 
tion from the home office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Charles Waldron, S. J. Elliot and W. 
R. Leathers, of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncie, Pa., attended the convention of 
operative millers. 

Dr. Frederick L. Dunlap, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, spoke on 
“Bleaching and Maturing of Flour,” 
Wednesday afternoon. 

James L. Tipton, southwestern repre- 
sentative The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., sold a Wolf washer to one of the 
Canadian millers present. 

J. H. Shollenberger, William H. Harti- 
gan, and R. R. Saunders were delegates 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

M. D. Varney, St. Louis, was in charge 
of the booth of the Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He had an exhibit of four 
scales of different sizes, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 100 to 300 lbs. 

Several parties of operative millers 
went by auto to visit the old Watts Mill, 
at Dallas, Mo., about 10 miles south of 
Kansas City, and watched the operation 
of the old-fashioned mill, hardly altered 
in nearly a century. 

Harry E. Weaver was scheduled to de- 
liver an address on “Flour eee at 
the first session of the operative millers, 
but was unable to get here from St. 
Joseph. He sent a copy of his speech, 
however, and it was read by Hugo Roos. 

The first disappointment at the chem- 
ists’ convention came Tuesday morning, 
when it was announced that Professor 
L. A. Fitz, head of the milling depart- 
ment at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, had been called east, and would 
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be unable to speak as planned. The col- 

lege was well represented at both con- 

ventions, nevertheless, by professors Paul 

= Mann, C. W. Oakes, and George W. 
ean. 


Four Canadian millers were present. 
They were: R. W. Bouskill, Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland; F. L. Mar- 
shall, Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon; C. E. 
Merilee, Hunter Bros., Ltd., London; 
James Melvin, Radisson Milling Co., Rad- 
isson. 


Charles T. Stork, representing Noury 
& Van Der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
mained over from last week and main- 
tained a display of the Novadel process 
of bleaching and maturing flour. He 
also explained the process before the two 
conventions. 


R. J. S. Carter, vice president Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was pres- 
ent. The company had an exhibit at the 
hotel in charge of E. W. Lott, southwest- 
ern representative. Two Carter disc sepa- 
rators were sold to Leonard Carmichacl, 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 


Dr. C. B. Morrison, Chicago, repre- 
sented the American Institute of Baking 
at the convention. He spoke during one 
of the sessions of the chemists, pledging 
the support of the institute. An interor- 
ganization committee was appointed at 
the meeting a year ago, and was con- 
tinued this year, composed of representa- 
tives of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, the Association of Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., had a display and demonstration 
of the Agene process of bleaching and 
maturing flour in the lobby of the Coates 
House, and daily flour and baking tests 
were made during the convention. M. 
F. Tiernan, president, remained here after 
the close of the Millers’ Mass Convention 
last week. The company was also repre- 
sented by Dr. J. C. Baker, Newark, and 
E. M. Lawson, local representative. Dr. 
Baker read a paper before the chemists 
on “Flour Bleaching Reagents.” 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, will leave Kan- 
sas City tonight after 10 days spent here 
attending the mass convention and visit- 
ing his firm’s southwestern connection, 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 
Mr. Luchsinger is exceedingly optimistic 
over business in American flour with 
Holland, and is confident that there will 
be a steadily increasing demand for bet- 
ter grades. He says that clear flours 
have been taken only because of the low 
cost and that, as prices generally reach a 
lower level, the Holland trade will be 
exceedingly glad to buy a better quality. 


One of the high lights of the conven- 
tion was not on the scheduled programnie. 
It came Tuesday afternoon, at the scs- 
sion held by the cereal chemists, wlien 
Theodore Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., appeared at the mect- 
ing. As he entered the room, those pres- 
ent rose and applauded. It developed 
that Mr. Ismert is the “Father of Cercal 
Chemistry,” having conceived the idea of 
the present association eight years ayo, 
after establishing the pioneer laboratory 
in the hard winter wheat district. ‘le 
made a brief talk, congratulating the 
association for its eight-year growth and 
the big representation it had sent from 
American milling centers. Mr. Ismert is 
an honorary member of the organization. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 


Percentage of total crop year federal 
wheat inspections graded respectively No. 1, 
No, 2, No. 3 and other grades: 


*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


PEO, B ccwcescce 15 23 8 48 
No. 2 .......+.. 41 37 32 33 
a MEE 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 21 21 30 9 

100 100 100 100 


Percentage of total crop year federal 
wheat inspections falling into the principal 
type classifications: 


*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
0 13 31 


Hard red spring. 15 2 
EE. o crh es 6640 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 14 13 32 26 
Common white.. 3 2 3 5 
White club ..... 2 2 2 1 
Mixed wheat ... 12 14 9 10 
100 100 100 100 


*Ten months only. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1922 








As far as the local mills are concerned, 
no improvement has been noted this week 
in the demand for flour in the domestic 
markets, where sales are scattered and 
only for small amounts. Price and im- 
mediate shipment are the two factors 
upon which practically all sales seem to 
be based. 

Unfortunately, as the dull period be- 
fore the movement of the new crop is 
prolonged, many reports are heard of 
buyers, particularly in the South, being 
offered flour on quite ridiculous terms. 
The most common of these undesirable 
practices are the time-worn faults of 
consignment, guaranty against price de- 
cline with the purchaser receiving the 
benefit of any possible advance, and un- 
reasonably long terms of credit. 

Clears and low grade, although not 
moving in large volume, are in sufficient 
demand for export to offer a pleasing 
contrast to the sluggish movement of the 
domestic trade. Offerings of these 
grades are very light, because of the 
slow demand for patents. 

Reports from some mills located at in- 
terior points. in the St. Louis territory 
state that business has held up fairly 
well for this time of the year, while 
others complain that their trade is way 
below normal. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.50@7.75 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.25 
@7.50, first clear $5.50@6; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $6.50@6.75, straight $5.50 
@6, first clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 

Demand dull and uninteresting, with 
no indications of an immediate revival. 
Although offerings from mills were light, 
demand was hardly up to supply, and a 
tendency toward slightly lower prices is 
evident. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$18@18.50, soft winter bran at $18.50@ 
19, and gray shorts at $25.50@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT _ 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Four Pet. of 
- output activity 
r 28,600 57 
I, 30,600 61 
ye . 25,000 50 
Ty 27,200 54 





Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
Which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
on output activity 
ERD WOO: cas seadwe ve es.ies 26,600 34 
Last WOE o340s4¢49%45 e420 29,700 39 
LEAP BBO cccesssccsccevess 25,700 33 
LWO FOGUS: BIR osccd aes owes 31,900 41 


BARGE SERVICE SETS RECORD 


_ A new tonnage record was established 
in May by the federal barge line, operat- 
ing on the Mississippi River, when 67,347 
‘ons of freight were carried. According 
to figures just given out by J. P. Hig- 
vis, assistant traffic director, the freight 
carried by the line last month exceeded 
that of the largest previous month since 
the establishment of the service in 1918 
»y approximately 7,000 tons. 

This record is especially notable in 
view of the fact that it was established 
with less than the usual tonnage of 
grain, which in the past has provided the 
bulk of the line’s tonnage. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of grain were carried 
during May, whereas the usual tonnage 
of that commodity has been between 25,- 
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000, and 30,000. Another feature of the 
month was that the upstream tonnage 
was 32,500, much larger than any previ- 
ous month’s movement, due to an increas- 
ing use of the line by wholesale houses 
to transport sugar and coffee from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. 

Additional factors in the new record 
were the establishment of a ship line be- 
tween New Orleans and Galveston and 
Houston, enabling St. Louis shippers to 
reach Texas by water for the first time, 
and the similar establishment of coast- 
wise service to the Pacific Coast. 


NOTES 


F. V. Potts, of the Pratt (Kansas) 
Mills, called at this office on June 14. 

P. L. Thompson, a New Orleans flour 
jobber, called on the local trade June 6. 

John Ward, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Clarksville, Tenn., was on ’change today. 

Hubert J. Horan, a Philadelphia flour 
broker, was on ’change Monday morning. 
_ Byron Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was on ’change 
today. 

E. A. Mowrey, of the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Grain Co., was on ‘change 
June 14. 

B. F. Herren, manager of the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called on the St. 
Louis flour trade on June 5. 

Charles Valier, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, left today for a 
month’s visit to Manitou, Colo. 

H. E. Merrell, of the Goffe & Carken- 
er Co., Kansas City, is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from R. H. Jones. 

Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y., rep- 
resenting Noury & Van Der Lande, De- 
venter, Holland, called on the St. Louis 
mills this week on his way back from the 
millers’ meeting held in Kansas City last 
week. 

The Cooley & Price grain elevator, 
Brockton, Ill., was recently destroyed by 
fire caused, it is believed, by sparks from 
a passing locomotive. The loss was es- 
timated at $75,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

Frederick H. Deibel, representing the 
Black & White Milling Co. East St. 
Louis, Ill, has applied for membership 
in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from Robert B. 
Lancaster. 

Growing clover as a part of a regular 
four-year crop rotation has practically 
doubled grain yields in a series of tests 
at the Missouri Experimental Station, 
according to P. F. Schowengerdt, exten- 
sion specialist in soils. 

The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, June 20, at 
Millstadt. Arrangements have been made 
for several speakers of prominence, and 
a large attendance is expected. 

T. Park Hay, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week, to which city he will 
shortly move to take charge of the Ship- 
ping Board’s interests in that territory. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.80@6, standard 
patent $5.60@5.75, medium $5.40@5.60, 
straight $5.10@5.20, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.25, rye meal $4.50@4.70. 

An attempt to repeal the law requir- 
ing the closing of bakeshops after 9 a.m. 
on Sundays and prohibiting the sale of 
bread anywhere in the city after that 
hour was set aside this week by the legis- 
lative committee of the board of alder- 
men. The law is nonoperative now, be- 


cause of an injunction which has been 
obtained against it. 

The United States Shipping Board is 
quoting the following rates on heavy 
grains for June shipment from Gulf 
ports: to Hamburg and Bremen, 18c per 
100 lbs; to Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, 17c. The rate on flour is 5c 
per 100 lbs more. 

H. T. Felgenhaur, of the Felgenhaur 
Flour Co., St. Louis, is celebrating his 
silver wedding anniversary today. Mr. 
Felgenhaur, who was married in Chicago 
on June 10, 1897, to Miss Selma Paul, 
has been engaged in the flour business 
for the past 22 years. 

Marine insurance, South American 
trade and the service given exporters by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign 
Trade, a branch of the Department of 
Commerce, were the leading subjects of 
discussion at the monthly meeting of the 
World Trade Club of St. Louis, held 
Tuesday night, June 6. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
in seeking to have every facility avail- 
able for the handling of the new wheat 
crop when it begins to move, this week 
sent a formal letter to Edward F. Gol- 
tra, to whom the federal government re- 
cently turned over four towboats and 
19 barges formerly operated as part of 
the government’s river service, asking 
him what disposition he intended to make 
of this equipment, which is not now in 
active use. The Chamber of Commerce 
believes that sufficient grain will be of- 
fered for water shipment this year to tax 
the full equipment now on the river. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., June 10.—There is 
still a lull in the flour line, but dealers 
expect a better movement soon, although 
the mills believe it is too early to figure 
with any degree of safety on the new 
wheat crop flour, and the better class of 
buyers are not believed to be really in- 
terested in going very far into the new 
wheat crop until they know something 
definite about conditions. The business 
done was by mills which either needed 
running orders badly or desired to intro- 
duce their brand in this territory, for 
the prices reflected their object. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons, are about the same as last week, 
or in instances 25c bbl less. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 80c bu; No. 
2 white, 80c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 51c; 
No. 3 white, new, 49c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked; cream meal, $2; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.05; corn meal, 
$1.95; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
81 cars; corn, export 40, local 39; oats, 
export 1, local 15; barley, 2; rye, 119. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat 662,000 bus; 
corn, 233,000; oats, 3,000; barley, 15,000; 
rye, 233,000. 

* * 

Bakers are to have a meeting with ref- 
erence to the proposed act to make a 
standard weight loaf, and to discuss an- 
other measure, which has been passed by 
the legislature, allowing country bakers 
in towns adjacent to New Orleans to 
offer to sell bread on Sundays. There is 
a city ordinance which prohibits the sale 
of bread here on Sundays. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during April and March, 1922, by 
countries of destination: 


BARLEY, BUS 











To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 342,214 714,102 
United States ............ 12,581 1,318 
MOGIBTUE sc cc cc cccnevececs 23,713 ees 

DOOD co cdiecevesesccscer 378,508 715,420 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 22,786 19,776 
United States ............ 2,224 2,773 
WUT, ccc ctvctcccerces wena 4 
British Guiana .......... 66 118 
SEE cc ccebasererssets cvave 660 
British South Africa..... 1,919 1,517 
Barbados .........cse.es. 9 88 
Other Br. West Indies.... 1 47 
Newfoundland ........... 557 795 
EEE ncuedeeetecasvdses seane 660 

DORE on kd cect casindcces 27,562 26,438 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— April March 

United States ........... 12,110 6,451 
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WHEAT, BUS 

































To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 998,094 4,454,258 
United States ............ 14,391 42,291 
RE cc GhetASehAeORASD SRLS 49,957 
Tee Ch idee eb asbden?’  Taneca 24,929 
I is ado ae 6 6's.0% 6 eae 88,002 178,733 
CE, c<tesactink eine 2 
DEE éecscntiesses “habe 65,008 
ED ahs Sew eeu kee e see h 92,008 16,000 
EE Ch S66 4G NSiv eNews os 1,296 
PE Uedh soknnd cae se ese 547,279 1,209,599 

ED we nesncesdsévcene 1,739,774 6,042,073 

OATS, BUS 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......:.. 294,916 719,234 
United States ........... 179,439 213,528 
Newfoundland ........... 6,932 44,173 
SP ree 7,879 31,601 
SEE a8 600s u400.0.44.605 0 4,754 7,196 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 55,339 43,280 
Other Br. West Indies.... 12 719 
British Guiana .......... 11,977 20,693 
DE Uickesiene auedeics 11,848 19,966 
Ee ore er err er 31,233 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 60 121 
MEE BES O0Ch SOS Retake eee “SEOs 588 
0 ere 23,529 103,203 
EE Fikes 25 o4ebees | eeas 99,521 
0 Eee 19,484 18,822 
British Honduras ........ ..... 250 

WE .otéisecdxivenedss 616,284 1,354,128 

RYE, BUS 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 17,142 55,087 
United States ........... 1,672 2,888 
PRUE SSactanseasae sa¥d0 2,645 

EY 642.605 a eicnbneen es 18,814 60,520 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... ..... 3,712 
United States ........... 12,696 19,413 
DEE S8-cgo4%0000800680 ‘avexs 20 

WOE v.cecceondenccsaes 12,696 23,145 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— April March 
United Kingdom ......... 235,326 570,248 
GO eee 62,732 71,063 
Newfoundland ........... 8,441 21,435 
6 64:54446 0065-060 2,270 11,515 
ED 5:6 66's &5.0-4\b's v0 6:4:0' 10,445 16,741 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 18,456 45,046 
Other British W. Indies.. 5,068 17,526 
EE 6 p.h-04-4:48:4.0% 604,05 1,180 1,936 
British Guiana ........... 6,985 21,017 
British West Africa ..... 105 100 
CEE, 6:640.46555.660600560.0 1,000 12,176 
ED hed a ed ee WS 0 0-04 0% 300 1,049 
British East Africa 250 400 
SED Seececevecvevectece 2,013 4,989 
oo ee 1,796 8,807 
OPE eee 5,755 21,805 
British South Africa ..... 7,032 5,767 
Miquelon and St. Pierre... 49 274 
eins Oe ReTEKens 303 eeee 
Serer rr 63 ee 
eee 3,598 14,243 
| 757 1,139 
CE Maa bub 060440060 06.00 08 6,303 19,767 
EE 4.6 464's 60.00080406 34,885 27,362 
British Honduras ........ 60 460 
Norway . 3,251 awa 
Germany 4 2,198 7,555 
DEE KGRCOCECSe EES ECO EDS) 6©68eee 7,499 
French West Indies ...... 600 310 
PED COD ccereesnceccs 18 er 
Dutch West Indies ....... 310 478 
DED cAnskehscsieaee caaae 621 
EE Sa weReGNatbasvAnes, obed 1,213 
EE 5.6.p'6 000.0509 60000698 562 1,428 
EEL 5-0 6.096504 600404 5,333 15,790 
MEE SECC 6 Ve eerecerneee —<sesee 15 
a ee ee ee 1,000 500 
eer ere Cie 69,499 16,183 
Italy ..... ‘* sense 571 
Haiti ..... . seeneee 1,875 1,735 
Dutch Guiana ........... 655 891 
EE (e065 :05.9.04:0640-06- 5,239 1,136 
Portuguese Africa ....... 325 300 
0 Pr rrr errr 1,250 7,718 
Pr Tere Tee 5,090 sabe 
DEE Shs htiteiveseceses  s6694 681 
CE GENE .ccccceces <eeee 307 
DT Libeheetuciwneseces e¥e¥s 13,272 
Dt Cveseditincevetsed. ‘stnbe 11,558 
REE Ni N6eendeseewaeee!) @eens 1,824 

EE one Rk eed owes bees 512,387 986,450 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— April March 
BO a eee ee 2,240 
oo ee 4,696 3,794 
DE Sch bbe ese vee weed 1,553 4,452 
British Guiana .......... 190 14 
REE SS RS EAR AK G406s 3 5 9ene 250 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 735 2,152 
Other Br. West Indies.... 5 40 
Newfoundland ........... 31 1,670 
BORO occccccccccsscccecs 1,000 5,009 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 29 oe 

_.. PPrerereerrr re eee 8,239 19,621 





1921-22 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
10 months from July 1, 1921, to April 30, 
1922, as compared with those of the corre- 
sponding period in 1920-21, as officially re- 





ported: 
1921-22 1920-21 

Wheat flour, bblis....... 494,031 1,366,746 
Wheat, bus, from— 

Camade ..ccccccceces 11,624,581 48,701,734 

Mexico ....ccccccsers 18 4,111 

APBOMUIMA .cccccccees  cevves 188,963 

Other countries ...... 2 116,742 
Total wheat, bus ...... 11,624,601 49,011,550 
Core, WES -cccccecsccccs 111,877 5,673,669 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 1,265,687 1,499,231 
Gate, BUS .ccccdccccscoce 1,480,422 2,441,941 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

OCC., IDS 2... cccccceee 1,517,793 1,042,376 
Rice, IDB ....seeceecess 61,505,298 77,717,716 
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they handled a total of 16,769,611 bus. 
In that year the oat movement made the 
largest demand upon these new reser- 
voirs. 

These elevators are mainly situated in 
the prairie. Another small one is located 
at Vancouver. This latter has a capacity 
of only 1,250,000 bus, and was opened in 
1916. Moose Jaw has one of 3,500,000 
bus capacity, opened in 1914; Calgary 
has one of 2,500,000 bus capacity, opened 
in 1915, and Saskatoon has one opened in 
1914, with a capacity of 3,500,000 bus. 
The geographical position and relative 
capac y of these, as well as all other ele- 
vators in Canada, can best be appreciat- 
ed by a study of the accompanying chart, 
which shows graphically the position and 
size of all elevators. 

Whether or not, in spite of their 
strategical position as storage reservoirs 
near the site of production, these govern- 
ment interior terminal elevators are the 
best possible solution of the problem of 
equalization of flow for the money ex- 
pended cannot easily be answered. It is 
clear that they have been fully utilized 
and filled more than once during a single 
season of heavy production, but the very 
fact that there has been so much more 
handled through them than their storage 
capacity, would indicate that they did 
not go near the heart of the problem. 
They serve as a temporary stopping place 
for the grain which is moved and re- 
moved during the rush season, rather 
than as a storage reservoir to hold back 
the surplus and equalize the flow. Their 
use duplicates handling expense, wlhiere- 
as increased storage capacity at the 
farms or at the country elevators 
through which the grain must be han- 
dled in any case would, perhaps, better 
equalize the movement without necessi- 
tating any new movement in the han- 
dling. 

From the country elevator, interior 
terminal elevator or loading platform 
alike, all the grain must be forwarded 
in the West by rail. After it reaches 
the lake head terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, the movement 
is largely by water. This rail movement 
is not, as in the United States, by a 
multiplicity of railways, but to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes by three sys- 
tems, the Canadian Pacific, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian North- 
ern. Since these latter two have recent- 
ly been taken over by the government, it 
really narrows down to the two systems, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Canadian National Railways. 

It probably is a good thing that the 
railways are so integrated and that the 
grain growing sections are served by two 
such extensive transportation systems, 
not only having their own outlets to the 
seaboard and Europe, but having also 
the rolling stock of great transcontinen- 
tal systems from which to draw when the 
pressure for wheat movement comes up- 
on them. The record of the monthly re- 
ceipts of grain at the lake head terminals 
illustrates forcibly the seasonal pressure 
which is put on these railroad facilities. 


- feverish hur 
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py Og = out of 97,000,000 bus arrived 
at the public terminal elevators in the 
crop year 1918-19 in the three months 
of October, November, and December. 

A few years the statistical evidence 
intimated that the grain must be moved 
during these autumn months or wait un- 
til the winter was over; the receipts al- 
ways showed a falling off to a minimum 
in the dead of winter, with a recovery 
and a marked secondary peak in May. 
Recent years do not show this situation. 
The data show conclusively that in the 
winter months as much can be handled 
as any but the most extraordinary season 
has left for the month of May. e con- 
clusion can be only that a tremendous 
strain is ok on. the transportation sys- 
tems of the prairie to get the grain to 
lake head before the season of navigation 
closes. 

Whether or not this seasonal pressure 
is justified is a big question. The first 
glance at the figures on shipments from 
these terminals would indicate that the 
to ship new grain was 
not warranted. The shipments in May 
are relatively high, whether or not the 
arrivals are heavy in that month, as they 
are shipments out of storage. However, 
while a considerable quantity is held in 
storage at the end of any week in the 
late fall, yet by far the heaviest | Nery a 
of the receipts in the autumn is offset by 
water shipments during the last weeks 
of open navigation, and the close of the 
season of navigation shows only ‘a me- 
dium amount in storage. 

From the first of January the storage 
figures have a tendency to increase from 
accumulated receipts until navigation 
opens again in April. It is largely these 
winter receipts which rush out in April 
and May. Apparently, the fall rush is 
due to a zeal to have as much grain as 
possible moved ahead before the close 
of navigation on the lakes interrupts the 
flow, in order to utilize that season’s 
water movement. Thus the only conclu- 
sion from the data on the movement 
through the large elevators is that the 
fall rush can be readily taken care of 
there and that the wheat is actually kept 
moving forward through this point nearly 
as fast as it arrives. It is not rushed to 
terminal to be lodged there for the win- 
ter. It is actually being rushed for the 
world’s market. 

At all times there is a strong economic 
motive for rapid marketing, due to the 
cost of carrying over with elevator 
charges and interest on the invested capi- 
tal. This latter was of special impor- 
tance during the last few years. Added 
to this was fhe ever present risk of a 
decline in the world’s price. The greatest 
factor, possibly, at one time was the zeal 
to expedite delivery to hungry Europe. 
This certainly left the elevators with less 
grain in storage in 1917-18 than during 
this last winter. However, the differ- 
ence was not so spectacular as, all things 
considered, including government press- 
ure, one would expect. 

The feverish haste to move the wheat 
in the autumn would lead us to look for 
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evidence of higher prices during these 
months than are to be found later in the 
season. This might happen if the early 
winter was the time of the lightest wheat 
receipts in the world’s great interna- 
tional markets. As it happens, the op- 

ite is the case. The average ally 
shipments to Europe show that this is 
the very time in which the market is best 
supplied. The seasonal movement of 
price at Liverpool, as a rule, also, shows 
a tendency to fall off in the early win- 
ter, which is the earliest that the heavy 
movement of Canadian wheat can be ex- 
pected to arrive there. 

When we turn to the movement of the 
Canadian price curve based upon the 
wheat at lake head, we see grave reason 
to doubt the benefit of such zeal for 
reaching the market at once. The arrival 
of such large receipts at the terminals, 
before the days. of price control, was al- 
most certainly followed by a marked dif- 
ference or “spread” between the Winni- 
peg and the Liverpool prices. If the 
difference between these two prices in the 
remaining nine months of the year took 
account of all the costs of handling, as 
we would naturally suppose, the evidence 
indicates that those who rushed their 
grain to lake head to be purchased by 
the grain dealers did not do so for their 
own advantage. Certainly the price and 
arrival curves for Liverpool, and espe- 
cially for the Canadian terminals, show 
no advantage in the practice of rushing 
the grain either to the terminals or even 
ahead to Liverpool. The items of storage 
and interest charges are the only matters 
calling for early marketing. 

To offset these savings must be consid- 
ered the enormous extra cost in the 
transportation facilities required to move 
so large a proportion of the grain with- 
in a limited portion of the 12-month 
period. It is only to a limited extent 
that even such large transportation sys- 
tems as the Canadian Pacific and the Ca- 
nadian National can direct rolling stock 
from other work and other regions to 
the task of moving grain to the terminals 
during three months of the. year. The 
autumn is the busiest season of the year 
for other traffic as well. In large part 
the rolling stock required to move the 
grain within a limited period is an extra 
requirement for this purpose alone: If 
the traffic could be equalized throughout 
the year, these rolling stock requirements 
for wheat would be cut by one third. 

It might be expected that the rolling 
stock would be diverted from other 
routes to take grain to the large western 
elevators in the autumn, and that later 
in the year the same rolling stock would 
be anh for moving the same grain fur- 
ther along toward the world’s market. 
The abundant data at hand show that to 
be true only to a very limited extent. 
There are two peak loads of rail traffic 
into and out of the elevators in the East, 
and one of these is during approximately 
the same time of year as that for move- 
ment into the western terminals. 

The argument may be advanced that 
no traffic would pay the toll of three 
times the rolling stock necessary if there 
were not other economies to offset this 
practice. However, railway rates are so 
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made that the cause of the extra rate 
burden is not brought home to the ship- 
et The shipper demands a certain 
ind of service, and merely looks with 
suspicion on any arguments brought 
against his demands by the traffic man- 
ager. The railway manager is too busy, 
on his side, meeting the demands of the 
shipper to marshal the arguments for 
radical changes in shipping policies. 

Perhaps one source of the difficulty is 
the division of the functions of transpor- 
tation and traffic managers. If the rail- 
ways could and would adjust their rates 
to impose an extra cost upon the ship- 
per for such extra requirements, in such 
a direct manner that he would clearly 
appreciate the extra cost of his demands, 
the shipper might see immediately that 
it was quite unprofitable to concentrate 
the movement of such an important crop 
into such a short portion of the year. 

The genesis of the case is simple. Tie 
shipper demands that the railway, which 
he looks upon as a grasping monopol,, 
shall supply service when he pleases io 
ship. The next year a rate advance is 
called for and the advanced costs are t!.¢ 
basis of advanced rates to the October 
and January shipper alike. What woud 
it be if the October rates were sufficien - 
ly higher than the January or June rat:s 
to pay for the extra demands? 

It is not only in extra rolling stock, 
but in extra trackage as well, that tlic 
shipper is actually paying more in trans- 
portation rates than he should in Canad. 
And yet it is his own fault, or that «of 
his own misinformation. How many shi))- 

rs can analyze the situation between 
lack of rolling stock, lack of railways «r 
improper seasonal utilization of the e- 
isting facilities? The history of thie 
western Canadian situation has been that 
general dissatisfaction against the exis'- 
ing railways has made it politically po))- 
ular to build new lines to rival the oli, 
much to the profit of the construction 
men and the immediate cost to the tax- 
payer, and later to the shipper as sucii. 

There are now three trunk lines froin 
the West to the East of Canada, one of 
which alone could, if utilized fully, carry 
more than all the existing traffic by all 
three rail lines, and the lake traffic «is 
well. The most recently constructed car- 
ried only 89,244 bus of wheat in the year 
1919-20. Of course, the shipper is carry- 
ing all this burden of overhead charges. 
This cannot by any means all be laid «at 
the door of the extreme seasonal movc- 
ment, any more than we could expect tlie 
seasonal movement to disappear wholly 
if it was consciously paid for, yet the 
underlying demand for more railways 
has in large measure been due to the de- 
sire to increase rail facilities to provide 
for the extreme peak load. 

The fact, unappreciated yet by tlie 
shipper, is that the latest railway <e- 
velopment, the Hudson’s Bay Railroi:|, 
can never cater to this seasonal flow, for 
the only possible time when this route 
could be open would be just too early in 
the year to handle anything but the last 
season’s grain. Its only possible useful- 
ness would be as a competitor at tie 
time when the old systems are least loa:- 
ed. Yet there has been a very keen de- 
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mand for the development of this route, 
so keen that the politicians have built it 
in spite of certain proof of its futility, 
because their constituents thought it 
would be a competitor of existing sys- 
tems. It is not a very rash guess to 
hazard that this route will not, for a 
generation at least, have any appreciable 
effect on the real traffic situation. 

As we have already noted, there are 
today three possible rail routes for ship- 
ment of wheat eastward through Canada, 
as well as the water route of the Great 
Lakes, which is open from April to De- 
cember. The bulk of this lake traffic 
goes from the Canadian twin ports, but 
some goes through Duluth-Superior. 
Similarly, the bulk of the rail traffic goes 
through the same cities, but some goes 
by the National Transcontinental from 
Winnipeg to Quebec. This latter, of 
course, is a recent movement, and has 
been only a few trainloads a year. 

From the terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur the grain is 
mostly forwarded either to the American 
ports or to the so-called public elevators 
of the East. While these have large stor- 
age capacity, they function chiefly as 
handlers of grain. Those at the Georgian 
Bay ports move the grain from vessel 
to rail, as does also the one at Goderich, 
a little farther down. The one at Port 
Colborne handles from boat to rail and 
mill, or from the large boats to small 
boats capable of going through the Wel- 
land Canal. The Kingston elevator func- 
tions mainly for transferring from boat 
to boat to meet the needs of the difficult 
navigation of the St. Lawrence which 
commences just below. Those at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, West St. John, and Hali- 
fax serve to load the ocean steamships. 

_ Attention is directed to the chart show- 
ing the movement of Canadtan wheat 
during 1919-20, which corresponds to 
similar charts prepared for the Dominion 
bureau of statistics in earlier years. 
lixse charts serve, conventionally, to 
show the movement of wheat from the 
C.radian producing field toward the 
market. This movement in Canada is 
weil defined, and more capable of being 
reduced to a “flow sheet” than is the 
movement in the United States. This 
graphical presentation serves to present 
the facts in a manner more readily ca- 
pble of comprehension, and at the same 
‘ile serves as a very real check upon the 

‘uracy of the whole grain statistical 
sssiem of Canada, for errors and incon- 

“‘encies become more evident when 
viewed graphically. 

_| or the same purpose, yearly balance 
Sicets are worked out for both the East 
and the West, and for Canada as a 
whole. By this method the crop, milling, 
movement, inspection and seeding statis- 
‘ics are brought to one focus. If this 
‘ocus approaches nearly enough to a 
balance to appear reasonable, the various 
data have justified each other’s claim to 
accuracy. If not, an error must be 
‘ooked for somewhere and eradicated. 
In the accompanying table, showing the 
second such balance sheet cast up, we 
note that the amount required to bal- 
ance, which is the amount used in local 
consumption, including loss in screening, 


etc., without milling, is a reasonable pro- 
portion in each case, and we can let the 
data stand as sufficiently accurate. 


were on hand at the beginning of the 
year, in accordance with the closest cal- 
culations available, some 4,580,228 bus. 


BALANCE SHEET OF CANADIAN GRAIN (CROP YEAR 1918-19) 


On hand Sept. 1, 1918— 


In farmers hands ........cccccccccscces 
In country elevators .........0ee ee eeeeee 
In interior terminal elevators............ 
In public elevators of the East .......... 
In terminal elevators .........+0eeeeeee. 


Totals 


Gee OE BORE cc vicevisdccecccsesevaconvcsdeeses 
Shipped in—From other countries............ 
From western division .........--.s+e08. 


Totals 


Total annual Stock ....ccscccsesccccscccseces 
Shipped out—To the United States ........... 
To other countries ......0 ee. ceieercceees 
To the eastern division ..........-+++-45. 


Milled 


Total disposed of commercially ............-- 
WOE GOP BOGE cc iwen sen ssvccccceseccvesereces 
In store, Aug. 31, 1919—In farmers’ hands... 
Public elevators in the East ............. 
Country elevators in the West ........... 
Interior terminal elevators ...........+.. 
Terminal eClevators .....cescccccccccvcsee 


Totals 


Total accounted for ....... cece ceescerecees 
Balance consumed locally, including feed and loss in 


cleaning, etc. 


Commercial grain from season's crop .......- 
Amount inspected ........cccsececccesecseces 


Per cent of crop inspected ...........++.. 
Per cent of commercial grain inspected .. 
Per cent of crop for commerce.........++. 
Value of crop 


The figure shown in the wheat on hand 
in the West, Sept. 1, 1918, is due to the 
old methods used before the balance sys- 
tem was introduced into the Canadian 
grain statistics. The best data available 
show the terminal elevators to have been 
overshipped by 62,604 bus of wheat; an 
absurdity that never was removed until 
the balance system was introduced. The 
use of the balance sheet in national agri- 
cultural statistics might profitably be ex- 
tended to other fields. 

It is impossible to portray all the de- 
tails of movement within the country, 
and the conventional expedient has been 
adopted of working out a map or “flow 
sheet” for each year showing a pool for 
the western inspection division and an- 
other for the eastern inspection division, 
the principal streams into and out of 
these pools for the grain year, and also 
the movement through the chief grain 
centers of the country. The relative size 
of these streams is shown in their rela- 
tive width. The pools might have been 
shown as bands or rectangles on the same 
scale of width, but numerous trials have 
shown that they are best presented as 
circles on a different scale, their relative 
handlings of commercial grain merely 
being shown by their relative diameters. 
The difference in amount of the streams 
into and out of each pool is the amount 
used locally other than in milling. The 
balance sheet for wheat shows the des- 
tination of the. quantity shipped out of 
this pool each year, and the map or flow 
sheet shows the geographical movements 
in greater detail. , 

The western pool, of course, is fed 
chiefly by the crop in the western divi- 
sion. This was computed for the last 
crop year to be 235,059,827 bus. There also 




















Western Eastern Total, 

division division Canada 

rr tT 49,100 382,240 431,340 
Coreen 460,980 eeecse 460,980 
seuekeve 96,022 rere 96,022 
—esheee: 8 8=©6 Sees 1,392,880 1,392,880 
exe ee nes —62,604 seaae —62,604 
a tateee 4 543,498 1,775,120 2,318,618 
ev euh Ke 165,354,324 23,721,026 189,075,350 
seeks oss 390,834 27,110 417,944 
‘atk . chee 91,777,413 oeeeee 
weyir 390,834 91,804,523 417,944 
rebibees 166,288,656 117,300,669 191,811,912 
were rs 4,593,283 184,109 4,777,392 
whee eeoe 422,323 54,328,722 64,751,045 
‘adv bs 91,777,413 earn dae aeeetre 
severe’ 96,793,019 54,512,831 59,528,437 
vie eaae 30,000,000 49,000,000 79,000,000 
pre eaces 126,793,019 103,512,831 138,528,437 
(exbenen 31,175,861 2,321,478 33,497,339 
eerrnT 1,528,200 620,800 2,149,000 
[nesses  ahwes 2,049,974 2,049,974 
essences 982,460 coecee 982,460 
ovr eT? 13,048 ere 13,048 
adéneaane 420,807 Sawa 420,807 
<eindee 2,944,515 2,670,774 5,615,289 
osned ¥e% 160,913,395 108,505,083 177,641,065 
sawe h 5,375,261 8,795,586 14,170,847 
6 aieiee eae 128,803,202 12,603,962 141,407,164 
eee rer 133,613,750 1,013,174 134,626,924 
—— £ #909 71.2 

S305 8  vcecss 75.92 

77.78 53.13 74.79 

iddéouatd $330,853,700 $50,824,000 $381,667,700 


The only other stream entering this pool 
is the small import of 269,892 bus. This 
makes a total flow into this pool during 
the year of 239,909,947 bus. Of this 
188,304,783 bus were used commercially, 
that is, shipped out of the division or 
milled within the division, 21,404,712 bus 
being ground in the West for Canadian 
consumption, and an additional 2,935,179 
bus were milled and exported as flour. 
In addition to this amount disposed of 
commercially, it is estimated that 38,090,- 
860 bus were used for seed and that 5,- 
257,073 bus were held over in store to 
the next crop year. 

From Winnipeg 306,149 bus were 
shipped straight through to the East by 
rail, via the National Transcontinental, 
either destined to the eastern division or 
to the eastern part of the United States. 
It is impossible to distinguish between 
what is shipped direct through eastern 
Canada to the United States and what 
is reshipped from the eastern pool; conse- 


quently, all the shipments by rail through. 


the eastern division into the United 
States are given as shipments into and 
again out of the eastern pool. 

The largest shipment out of the West 
went by way of the terminals, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur; 141,816,632 bus 
passed into the public and private ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur during the crop year. No at- 
tempt is made on the maps to show the 
quantities on hand at these terminals be- 
ginning with the end of the crop year, 
as distinguished from the quantity on 
hand in the division as a whole. Conse- 
quently, the streams shown as shipments 
from the terminals do not exactly agree 
in. amount to the quantity shown as re- 
ceived at these terminals. 


During this last crop year, 17,897,997 
bus were shipped eastward from these 
cities by rail, and, being joined to the 
rail shipments from the Far West, make 
the total rail shipments east 24,319,986 
bus. The water shipments from the ter- 
minals are known to a high degree of 
exactness, and amounted for last year to 
123,059,577 bus. 

In earlier years an appreciable amount 
of Canadian wheat was shipped eastward 
by water from Duluth. Latterly, grain 
in quantity is shipped from the Canadian 
twin ports to the American. Of the 
total lake shipments, 30,344,757 bus en- 
tered the Georgian Bay port elevators 
and, owing to these elevators being more 
thoroughly cleared of their supplies at 
the beginning of the year than at the 
end, 31,530,139 bus were forwarded 
thence by rail. 

At Goderich 7,817,918 bus from the 
lake stream and 395,832 bus from the 
rail shipments were received, and for- 
warded thence by rail either as wheat 
or flour. At Port Colborne 17,523,017 
bus were taken from this lake stream, 
and 553,848 bus from rail shipments, of 
which 6,036,030 bus were shown as for- 
warded by rail into the eastern pool. 
However, to be exact, a large part of 
this was milled in the city of Port Col- 
borne. Of this wheat received at Port 
Colborne, 12,011,597 bus were forwarded 
down through the Welland Canal and 
Lake Ontario. 

Some 4,990,940 bus were shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur to Du- 
luth-Superior, and 687,374 bus went to 
Canadian ports from these American 
ports, with the exception of 77,708 bus, all 
of this being for other American ports. 
The largest part of the movement down 
the lakes last year again was to United 
States ports. Some 57,626,003 bus were 
received at Buffalo, Detroit received 
411,440 bus, Duluth-Superior 4,990,940 
bus, Chicago 1,550,485-bus, Toledo 1,753,- 
496 bus, Cleveland 895,800 bus and other 
United States ports 560,544 bus. 

The customs returns of Canada show 
that 37,251,394 bus of wheat were billed 
direct for export from Fort William and 
Port Arthur to other countries than the 
United States through the American sea- 
board ports. 

The eastern pool received during the 
year not only the crop that was esti- 
mated at 28,129,473 bus, but also the 
shipments from the West, amounting in 
all to 79,974,712 bus. In addition to 
the crops and the receipts from the West, 
5,267,363 bus were received into the pool 
for the year from the quantity on hand 
at the end of the previous year. There 
also was a small importation for con- 
sumption from the United States into 
this division, amounting to 5,267,363 bus. 

The movements out of this year’s east- 
ern pool included 2,599,732 bus carried 
over in store into the following year, 
1,806,282 bus used for seed in the divi- 
sion, 18,074,160 milled for domestic con- 
sumption and 28,054,341 bus milled for 
export, 25,825,304 bus shipped out for 
export from the St. Lawrence ports, 738 
bus shipped out by way of Nova Scotia 
ports, and 6,474,839 bus shipped out by 
way of St. John. From the eastern di- 
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vision 16,941,611 bus were shipped via the 
United States to other countries. In ad- 
dition there was a small amount of 2,- 
941,113 bus cleared for United States 
consumption, making the total shipments 
by rail from the east into the United 
States, 19,882,724 bus. Of these amounts 
3,005,402 bus left Canada through On- 
tario points of exit, 13,917,750 bus 
through Coaticook, Quebec, and 18,464 
bus Gaetigh other inland points of exit. 

The largest part of the transit export 
via United States ports passed through 
the port of New York. Portland fol- 
lowed with 13,883,449 bus. Next in or- 
der of importance as export routes came 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. 

It must be emphasized that these fig- 
ures are for Canadian grain alone, ex- 
cepting such United States grain as is 
entered in Canada for consumption. In 
addition there is a large export of Unit- 
ed States grain in transit via Canadian 
ports similar to the Canadian transit 
trade through the United States. In the 

ear 1918-19 the United States wheat so 
andled through the public elevators of 
Canada amounted to 48,138,118 bus, 
while the Canadian transit shipments 
through the United States were only 19,- 
102,080 bus. This amount was not main- 
tained in the following year, when Ca- 
nadian elevators handled only 20,674,592 
bus of American wheat in transit. Dur- 
ing the 1921 season of navigation, how- 
ever, the Canadian elevators in the St. 
Lawrence and seaboard ports shipped 
by vessel 57,149,457 bus and by rail, pre- 
sumably again to the United States, 1,- 
081,957 bus. These figures for this last 
year include all kinds of grain. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
brought out by the whole series of gov- 
ernment charts for the reader in the 
United States is the practical disappear- 
ance of Buffalo from the Canadian grain 
7 during the years immediately 
following the war. Another striking fact 
is the decreased importance of the com- 
plete Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water 
route for unbroken shipments. In 1913 
the quantities going “all-rail” from lake 
head were insignificant, whereas the 
water traffic right down to Montreal was 
very important. The data available when 
the 1913 chart was made by W. Sanford 
Evans were not so complete as those at 
hand for later years, and no balance 
scheme was introduced to point out any 
quantities overlooked by accident. How- 
ever, the major facts appear to be all 
there, thanks to his perseverance. It is 
possible that there were other “all-rail” 
movements that year besides those for 
export, but the smallness of the stream 
denotes a very minor complete “all-rail” 
movement from lake head, while there 
was none direct fror Winnipeg. 

In the later years the railway traffic 
has grown in importance, although the 
last few years for which the data are 
available show striking contrasts. In 
1917-18 the rail movement direct from 
Winnipeg by the National Transconti- 
nental was fairly important, while the 
rail shipments from lake head were 
double the water shipments all the way 
to Montreal. These rail shipments from 
lake head of 17,897,997 bus last year 
present a striking contrast to the bare 
880,639 bus of water shipments by un- 
broken cargo direct from lake head to 
Montreal. . 

The series of years, however, shows 
the changing importance of the Georgian 
Bay route. This is counted by the Ca- 
nadian railways as a ferry from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to the 
Georgian Bay ports on Lake Huron, 
whence the grain is carried by rail to 
the eastern mills or to the elevators for 
export. Almost two thirds of the lake 
movement in the year 1918-19, and one 
half in 1919-20, was so confined to the 
shorter route, which seemed to draw to 
itself not only the major portion of the 
water traffic, but a large part of the 
“all-rail” as well. In the movement of 
the last crop the bay port receipts have 
dropped back to one quarter of the 
water movement from lake head. High- 
priced grain seems to demand the short- 
est route to destination. 

In the later years the movement of 
grain by rail through eastern Canada in- 
to the United States for export has be- 
come a pronounced feature of the traffic. 
No such movement, except to Portland 
from Montreal, was shown in 1913, This 
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is not positive proof of the absence of 
other such traffic, but the smallness of 
the rail movements into the Canadian 
East and the importance of the lake 
movements through the United States 
ports lead us to trust to the accuracy of 
the chart. In the year 1917-18 no at- 
tempt was made to differentiate between 
the movements through United States 
ocean ports. In fact, it is well known 
that many thousands of bushels of what 
the Canadian official figures show as 
billed via United States for export to 
Europe were actually, by international 
agreement, consumed in the United 
States, the softer United States wheat 
being substituted in the export stream 
for the hard wheat of Canada. 

The years 1918-19 and 1919-20, how- 
ever, show a marked falling off in the 
transit trade through the United States. 
Several transient factors contributed to 
this change. The movement of Canadian 
wheat was fully centralized in the hands 
of a government board which would nat- 
urally favor the all-Canadian route; the 
Canadian railways were much better able 
to handle the traffic than those in the 
United States; and the threat of the 
United States authorities to embargo 
such transit trade when a bumper do- 
mestic crop was expected tended to in- 
fluence the more complete Canadian rout- 
ing of the traffic. 

The effect of these factors may or may 
not permanently disappear. It will un- 
less steps are taken to stabilize the flow 
of such traffic to Canadian ports and to 
present a more regular tonnage for the 
shipping interests. War-time control of 
both wheat and shipping may divert ton- 
nage to an intermittent traffic; but, since 
the tramp steamer is a very minor ele- 
ment in Canadian shipping, the ocean 
lines will cater to the minimum rather 
than the maximum of flow. The Domin- 


ion government has tried subsidies, but . 


the only hope for concentrating this Ca- 
nadian traffic on Canadian ports is to 
take steps to secure a regular offering of 
traffic throughout the shipping season. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the export 
of wheat from Halifax has practically 
ceased during this last season. 

Many other items of minor interest 
might be brought out. One is that, along 
with the temporary disappearance of 
Buffalo as a handling point for Canadian 
grain, Duluth has met with the same 
fate as a shipping point, and the recovery 
of the former has not been followed by 
the recovery of the latter. The Canadian 
government keeps an inspector there, and 
thus gives the same service to that out- 
let as to any other, but, while formerly 
Duluth handled as much as the public 
elevators of Montreal now receive by 
water in a year, these last few years the 
outward traffic in wheat has amounted to 
less than 1,000,000 bus per annum, and 
an important inward movement has 
established itself. 


What will be the future of the Cana- 
dian grain traffic is hard to tell. Prob- 
ably the production will soon recover a 
strong rate of increase for another cycle 
before’ Canada begins to consume the 
major portion of what she can produce. 

The recent performances of the trans- 
portation systems have demonstrated 
that even under recent handicaps they 
could handle by far the largest part of 
the domestic movement and a large 
amount of United States business as well. 
This is true in spite of the state of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, 
which does not allow of the passage of 
boats in the canals economical for the 
deep water of the lakes, and which has 
caused practically all the “all-water” 
shipments to Montreal to be transferred 
either at Port Colborne or Kingston. 

It is noteworthy that during this last 
crop year only 10,004,103 bus of Cana- 
dian wheat arrived at Montreal by water, 
and of this wy A 880,639 came all the 
way from lake head without transship- 
ment. At the same time her rail receipts 
of Canadian wheat were 20,935,743 bus. 
During the navigation season of 1921, 
Montreal and Quebec together received 
35,553,822 bus of United States grain by 
water and 23,468,984 bus by rail. These 
facts are very illuminating in the light 
of recent discussions regarding the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. If this route is ever made the 
waterway which it should be, there will 
be a greater change in its shipping than 
these years under review have shown. 

What may be done in the future to 
equalize the flow of grain traffic is not 
easy to foresee. Such rate regulations 
as would relate the extra cost immediate- 
ly to the practice which causes it are not 
in vogue, and the shipper may continue 
to blame other causes for increasing 
rates. There seems less likelihood for 
large amounts of other traffic to develop 
at an early date in Canada which will 
utilize the transportation facilities dur- 
ing the otherwise relatively idle periods. 
The United States is more fortunate in 
this regard. It is fairly certain, how- 
ever, that, since government control has 
ceased, a more even flow of traffic will 
be needed to establish the shipment of 
Canadian grain through Canadian ports 
on the permanent basis which might be 
achieved. 

If equalization of flow could be ap- 
proximated, it would hardly be rash to 
prophesy not only the continuance of the 
importance of the “all-Canadian” route 
to seaboard for Canadian grain, but even 
such a great increase that more and more 
traffic would be diverted northward. 
Equalization of flow might have but lit- 
tle effect upon such major items of 
transportation cost as labor and fuel, but 
to spread the overhead of line and equip- 
ment over a system whose facilities were 
in full use the year round would have 
such an effect upon railway rates that 
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density of traffic would naturally be 
built up at the expense of other routes, 
Moreover, not only the increase of traffic 
but the evenness perhaps still more would 
attract water shipping to the Canadian 
ports. 

The government’s experiment of in- 
terior terminal elevators has done but 
little to effect this change. Apparently, 
two things are needed: increased ability 
to store the wheat at the source, and rail- 
way rates so adjusted that rush traffic 
pays for its own extra costs. The for- 
mer of these conditions apparently is 


— improved. The latter, perhaps, 
can hardly be expected soon. It seems 
to be a stranger to the thoughts of rate 


makers. However, increased ability of 
the farmers to hold their grain would 
have a pronounced effect. 

The recent financial depression, which 
has been such a burden upon the west- 
ern farmers, cannot but impair their 
ability to equalize the marketing of their 
grain. However, their knowledge of scll- 
ing on the world’s markets has increased 
these past few years and the financial 
credit necessary for proper marketing 
will soon be readily available, if indeed 
it is now lacking. The facilities for 
greater equalization of flow are increis- 
ing, and there is evidence that they «re 
being used. 

Should Canadian transportation ever 
achieve its possible economies and should 
the St. Lawrence route ever be developed, 
this northern route would assume an iin- 
portance that would benefit not only 
Canada but as certainly the whole Ameri- 
can North. 





BROKER’S RESPONSIBILITY 

“It is, of course, competent for an 
agent, acting for a disclosed principal, 
to bind himself personally by a contract 
made in behalf of his principal, if the 
other party exacts it, or he volunteers 
and intends so to do; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that he intends only to bind the 
principal, and therefore, unless the con- 
tract clearly shows that it was intended 
to be the personal contract of the agent, 
he is not bound thereby individually, and 
the party with whom he negotiates it 
may look only to the principal for per- 
formance. But the agent, if not au- 
thorized by his principal, becomes liable 
for all damages sustained by the other 
party so contracting in reliance upon 
his authority.” 

This statement of legal principles was 
made by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Hernandez vs. Brookdale Mills, Inc., 185 
N.Y. Supp. 485. The court also holds 
that if a contract be ambiguous on the 
point whether it is the individual under- 
taking of the agent or a contract made 
for his principal, although signed by the 
agent individually, testimony is admis- 
sible to show whose contract it was ac- 
tually intended to be. 

A. L. H. Srreer 
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INSECT CONTROL IN FLOUR MILLS 


By GeorGceE A. DEAN 
Entomologist, Kansas State Agricultural College 


[A paper read at the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers in Kansas City, 
June 8.] 


Within the last 100 years a large num- 
ber of very serious mill and stored grain 
insects have been introduced into the 
United States and Canada, and since 
they have been allowed to increase and 
steadily gain a foothold, we now have 
them to reckon with in nearly every flour 
mill and flour warehouse throughout 
America, and thus the control of insect 
pests in flour and cereal mills has become 
a very important problem connected with 
the milling industry. 

The cleanliness of the modern, well- 
lighted concrete mills and the compara- 
tive freedom of these mills from pests 
have emphasized the importance of prop- 
er mill construction. The heavy losses 
caused by insects to millowners have im- 
pressed upon them the importance of 
controlling these mill pests and offering 
to the public a product reasonably free 
from insect infestation. 

The owners of flour mills are fre- 
quently blamed by flour brokers, retail 
grocers and the general public for insect 
infestations found in the mill products 
when these appear on the market or in 
the home. Frequently the miller is to 
blame, but very often he is not. With 
the present practical and efficient meth- 
ods of insect control, it is within the 
power of the owner of a well-constructed 
mill so to control mill pests that he can 
state, with honesty, that the product he 
places upon the market is reasonably free 
from insect infestation, and if insects de- 
velop soon after his product has left his 
mill, the infestation is due to one or more 
of several knewn conditions for which he 
in no way should be held responsible. 

There has persisted among many mill 
men, as well as transportation men, and 
even consumers, the belief that the egg 
or “germ” of insects is within the grain 
at the time it enters the mill and that 
it passes uninjured through the milling 
process to the dormant stage in the fin- 
ished product until such times as condi- 
tions of warmth and moisture favor its 
development. This belief is not founded 
upon fact. The destructive insects that 
infest grain or flour or any cereal prod- 
uct lay eggs too large to pass through 
the grinding process without being 
crushed. 
that they cannot pass through the meshes 
of No. 10 XX silk bolting cloth. Thus 
flour bolted through a No. 10 XX, or 
finer, bolting cloth is entirely free from 
any stage of insect infestation as it 
comes from the bolting machines, provid- 
ing the bolting machines and flour con- 
veyors are free from infestation. If this 
flour is sacked in bags upon’ which no 
insect eggs have been laid or in which no 
insect larvae or adults are present, and 
is stored in a warehouse in which there is 
no infestation, it will leave the mill free 
ot infestation. 

If such flour shows infestation by the 


tine it reaches the consignee or the con- 
Sumner, it has become infested while en 
route, or stored in the grocery ware- 


house, or in the kitchen bin. In fact, to 
guarantee flour and cereal products leav- 
ing a mill to be free from infestation is 
so entirely within the bounds of reason 
that one wonders if it is right to permit 
certain millers to ignore insect infesta- 
tions and put upon the market products 
that are invariably infested. Does not 
this shiftlessness and carelessness reflect 
upon the honest millers and bring them 
and their industry into bad repute? 


PREVENTIVE METHODS 

Since a large proportion of insect in- 
festation in flour mills and warehouses 
is directly traceable to a disregard to 
cleanliness, it is very important to keep 
the entire plant scrupulously clean by 
Sweeping up all accumulations of flour 
and meal on the floors, in the corners, un- 
der machinery, and in all other places 
where it may find lodgment. This ma- 
terial should be removed from the mill 
and disposed of in such a manner as not 
to be brought back into the mill. 


Moreover, they are so large . 


About every six weeks during the sum- 
mer, all accumulations of flour or meal 
should be brushed out or removed from 
the elevator boots and flour conveyors, 
and destroyed by burning. Before re- 
moving these accumulations, it is well to 
go over the elevator legs with a spout 
maul and jar loose the infested accumu- 
lations. 

In flour warehouses the floor should be 
thoroughly swept and all accumulations 
removed after each movement of flour. 
All walls and ceilings of the mill or the 
warehouse should be smooth, so as not 
to afford hiding and breeding places for 
the insects. ‘These walls and ceilings 
should either be painted or be kept white- 
washed. 

In order that infestation be avoided in 
the dark corners and other places in the 
basement, a liberal amount of air-slaked 
lime should be used. This lime not only 
will act as a repellent for the insects, 
but will tend to destroy some of the ob- 
jectionable odors and sweeten the air. 

Buildings should be constructed so as 
to avoid damp, dark places. Floors and 
walls should be joined so that accumula- 
tions along the edges_and in the corners 
can be easily swept out. Floors of all 
basements should be cement, and all 
walls should be smooth. 

All machinery should be placed high 
enough to allow thorough cleaning and 
brushing beneath it. As far as practi- 
cable, the bottoms of all flour conveyors 
should be metal, and should be rounded 
in such a manner as to allow the least 
amount of flour or meal to accumulate 
along the sides and at the ends. The 
hoppers of the rolls should be construct- 
ed of cement, and in such a manner as 
to allow no flour to accumulate in inac- 
cessible places. 

Sacks or bags should not be stored in 
packing rooms or in any part of the mill 
where flour or meal may collect on them 
and thus afford breeding places for in- 
sects. The sack room should be a sepa- 
rate room from any part of the mill. 

Since the handling of secondhand sacks 
affords one of the best means of infest- 
ing a mill with several of the most seri- 
ous mill insects, the sacks should be 
fumigated or treated before being 
brought into the mill, or the practice of 
handling them should be stopped at once. 


HEAT AS A MEANS OF CONTROL 


The most practical and effective meth- 
od known to control all classes of mill 
infesting insects is in the application of 
high temperatures, and this method has 
been so developed that it is recognized 
not only throughout this country, but al- 
so in several foreign countries, as the 
most effective, practical and inexpensive 
of all treatments, and has the added 
advantage of being absolutely safe. A 
temperature of from 118 to 125 degrees 
Fahrenheit in all parts of the mill is 
sufficient to kill all stages of every mill 
infesting insect, and a mill with suffi- 
cient radiation to heat it during winter 
to 70 degrees without the heat of the 
running machinery can be heated readily 
in summer to a temperature of from 118 
to 125 degrees. 

Steam heat is the most satisfactory 
heat for raising mill temperatures to 
the killing point. One square foot of 
radiation is usually sufficient to heat 
from 50 to 100 cubic feet of space. In 
a five-story building one square foot of 
radiation to each 50, 60, 75, 90, 110 cubic 
feet of space for the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth floors, respectively, is 
suggested. If steam pipe is used for 
radiation, the 14-inch or 1%-inch is 
recommended as most practical. The 
amount of radiation surface per linear 
foot and the linear feet of pipe per 
square foot of radiation surface for 
pipes of varying sizes are as follows: 


Linear 

Radiating feet of pipe 

Size of pipe surface per sq ft of ra- 
in inches per linear foot diating surface 
Diels eedene 64-488 0.346 2.9 
ee re 0.434 2.3 
PPP Orer rrr Te 0.494 2.0 
Bee ictesivdesveee 0.622 1.6 
WURs 0s 00s das sues 0.753 1.3 


The steam pipes should be located nea 


the floor, and arranged to give equal dis- 
tribution of heat. There should be water 
traps to draw off all accumulations of 
water in the pipes. To take advantage 
of the heat in the machinery, begin heat- 
ing the mill immediately after shutdown. 
The steam should be turned on with 
from 25 to 50 lbs pressure. The radia- 
tion pipes or radiators should be free 
from dust. Thermometers should be 
placed at different points on each floor, 
that the temperatures may be readily as- 
certained. Time must be taken to reach 
the desired temperatures, and the tem- 
peratures should be maintained for sev- 
eral hours to allow the heat to penetrate 
all infested parts. By beginning the heat 
process directly after shutdown Satur- 
day evening and continuing until Sun- 
day night, there will be no loss in run- 
ning hours. Do not attempt to heat on 
a windy, cold or rainy day. 

Heating mills as recommended for the 
control of mill pests will not injure any 
of the mill structure or equipment, and 
it is recommended by several of the larg- 
est mill insurance companies as the saf- 
est method. 


HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS FUMIGATION 


Up to the time of the discovery of the 
heat method, hydrocyanic acid gas fumi- 
gation was considered the most effective 
means for the control of mill insects. 
Experiments now show, however, that 
while some mill insects succumb very 
readily to the hydrocyanic gas, others, 
including some of the most serious ones, 
do not yield readily to the treatment. If 
a mill is infested with Mediterranean 
flour moth, hydrocyanic acid gas is a 
very effective treatment. All stages of 
this insect, including the eggs, if not 
covered with more than one inch of flour, 
succumb to the gas. 

On the other hand, if the mill is in- 
fested with the several species of flour 
beetles and of grain beetles, and with 
the cadelle, the gas treatment is of little 
value. In no case where it is possible to 
use the heat method does the writer rec- 
ommend the use of the hydrocyanic acid 
gas treatment, but since it is effective 
for Mediterranean flour moth infestation, 
and since there are flour mills where it 
may be impossible or impracticable to 
use the heat method, the hydrocyanic 
acid gas treatment is then recommended 
as the best method. 

There are necessaty for this treatment 
the sodium cyanide, sulphuric acid (best 
commercial grade, with specific gravity 
of not less than 1.83), water, stone jars 
(four-gallon size), paper sacks (common 
manila, sizes No. 8 and 10, as may be 
obtained from the grocer), and vessels 
for measuring and carrying of the acid 
and water (one-gallon or two-gallon 
graniteware cups or pitchers are most 
convenient; tin vessels must not be used). 

Formula for the production of gas: 
sodium cyanide, by weight, 3 lbs, avoir- 
dupois; sulphuric acid, by measure, 41, 
pints; water, by measure, 9 pints. 

Inside measurement of the length, 
width and height should be carefully 
taken to determine accurately the num- 
ber of cubic feet in each story to be 
treated, no allowance being made for 
empty bins or machinery. If the build- 
ing is well constructed and reasonably 
tight, the fgllowing standard may be fol- 
lowed for mill fumigation: In the base- 
ment use 1 lb of sodium cyanide to every 
1,000 cubic feet; on the first floor 1 lb 
to every 1,200 cubic feet of space; on 
the second floor 1 lb to every 1,300 cubic 
feet; on the third floor 1 lb to every 
1,500 cubic feet; on the fourth and fifth 
floors 1 lb to every 1,600 cubic feet. In 
case the floors cannot be handled sep- 
arately, the amount should be increased 
on the lower floors and lessened on the 
upper ones, for the gas is light and rises. 

Before stopping the mill, close the 
feed and let the mill run empty. Go 
over the spouts, the elevator legs, etc., 
with a spout maul to jar the flour or 
meal loose so that it will run out. Open 
the hand holes, slide doors, etc., in the 
spouts, the elevator legs, the bolters, the 
purifiers, the rolls, the dust collectors, 
and the conveyors. 

All accumulations of flour or meal 
should be brushed out or removed from 
the elevator boots, the conveyors, and 
other places in the machinery where 
flour has lodged. The entire plant should 
be cleaned as thoroughly as possible, and 
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this material removed and disposed of 
in such a manner as not to be brought 
back into the mill. 

The building must be as nearly air- 
tight as possible. Windows may be 
wedged tight. If they are loose, either 
paper should be pasted over the cracks, 
or cotton batting should be inserted in 
the openings with a case knife. Cracked 
panes should either be replaced or pasted 
over with paper. Each floor should be 
made entirely separate from other floors. 
All belt holes should be stuffed with 
sacks, and all elevator shafts should be 
closed. All stairways should be closed, 
or covered by trap doors. 

To provide for ventilation after the 
fumigation, arrange two opposite win- 
dows on each floor so that they may be 
opened by means of a stout cord or rope 
from the outside. 

Place danger signs of fumigation on 
all sides of the mill, and have a watch- 
man guard the mill during fumigation. 

Since the insurance companies require 
a watchman, and since he would not dare 
to pass through the mill during the fumi- 
gation, permission should be had from 
the insurance companies relative to the 
watchman clause. 


THE PROCESS OF FUMIGATION 


Measure into each jar the proper 
amount of water, and distribute the jars 
so as to afford easy access to them in 
rows upon each floor of the building. 
Avoid placing them alongside of any 
belt, sacked material, or anything that 
might be injured from spattering or 
leakage from the occasional cracking of 
a jar. 

Measure out the acid, and add it to the 
water in the jars. Always pour the 
acid into the water. 

After the jars have been arranged 
and the acid added, the cyanide should 
be broken into small lumps, none of 
which should be larger than a hen’s egg, 
and made up into three-pound packages 
in the doubled manila sacks; that is, one 
sack placed inside the other. The cyanide 
should be handled with leather gloves, 
and out in the open air where the opera- 
tor may avoid inhaling the dust. Care 
should be taken to avoid any particles 
flying in the eyes or mouth. It is well 
to protect the eyes with goggles. A bag 
containing cyanide should be left at the 
side of each jar. Before dropping the 
bags of cyanide into the jars make an in- 
spection of the entire building to see 
that all windows are closed and every- 
thing ready and in its place, so that after 
the first jar has received the cyanide it 
will be unnecessary to stop to adjust 
anything. ; 

Begin on the upper floor of the mill 
at the end opposite the stairway, and 
place a bag of cyanide gently in each 
jar, passing quickly from one to the 
other. Pass quickly from one floor to 
the next one below, closing the trap 
door, where the process is repeated until 
the lower floor or basement is reached, 
where exit is made. The outer doors 
should be locked, and a watchman sta- 
tioned to guard the building until the 
fumigation is completed. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas is extremely poi- 
sonous, and if the fumes are inhaled, 
they are almost sure to prove fatal. 

Inasmuch as experiments show that 
below a temperature of from 50 to 60 
degrees Fahrenheit most mill insects are 
inactive and therefore not affected by the 
gas, a day should be selected for the 
fumigation when the temperature is 70 
degrees or above. Everything should be 
done during the day so that the char 
can be set off in the evening before dark. 
The building should be allowed to fumi- 
gate not less than 18 hours, and, when 
time will permit, from 24 to 36 hours. 

After fumigation, open the windows 
and doors from without for ventilation. 
After the building has aired one or two 
hours, the operator should enter to open 
up the stair doors and more of the win- 
dows, but should not remain in the build- 
ing until it has aired for 15 or 20 min- 
utes more. 

Collect and dispose of the liquid left 
in the jars. This should be emptied into 
the sewer or into a pit. Avoid spilling 
any of the contents of the jars in the 
mill or on the person. Clean or wash 
the jars before putting them away. They 
are easily washed with water. Sweep up 
the dead insects before resuming work. 
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The week just closed marked the first 
sale of new crop soft wheat flour, 2,000 
bags for export, shipment August sea- 
board. The price was low, 39s, and the 
transaction was covered by purchase of 
new wheat for July shipment, not the 
July future, and the sale of the exchange. 
The other millers could not get offers 
which were acceptable. No other new 
crop sales or export business at Toledo. 

Domestic business is fair. It seems 
clear that more or less buying of flour 
has got to take place right along, bear- 
ing out the oft-repeated assertion that 
stocks were light and that the business 
has been of a hand-to-mouth character 
for months past. Occasionally a sale is 
made for shipment within 30 days,—that’s 
about the limit,—but much of the busi- 
ness is prompt or immediate shipment. 

Buyers apparently are looking for 
still lower prices on the new crop, and 
expect that old crop flour may show a 
sympathetic decline, in spite of the 
strength in the cash wheat situation. It 
is considered most unlikely that any one 
will load up with flour under present 
conditions, and in view of the favorable 
crop outlook. 

Sentiment in the trade seems to be 
that, with the May future out of the 
way, the market is now settling to a 
more stable and dependable basis, re- 
sponsive only to the legitimate influences 
of the crop, and supply and demand. 
During this transition period, both mill- 
ers and buyers are operating conserva- 
tively, and both are permitting stocks 
of wheat and flour to reach the lowest 
point compatible with safety. Soft wheat 
millers will start the new crop year with 
light stocks of wheat, and distributing 
tragles with small stocks of flour. 

All things considered, the millers have 
not been doing so badly, when it is re- 
membered that it has virtually been im- 
possible, at any time, to secure any con- 
siderable volume of bookings ahead, to 
serve as a nucleus of future operation. 
Considering the week-to-week character 
of the business, it is quite remarkable 
that millers have succeeded in keeping 
their mills in as full operation as they 
have done. It is now clear that a good 
many of them are going to come out on 
the right side of the ledger for the crop 
year. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.18@ 
1.20 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 9. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $6@6.10, 
local springs $8@8.10, local Kansas $7.05, 
and spring wheat first clear $6.45, in 98’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, 
$22@23.50, mixed feed $24, middlings 
$24.50@26. Feed is weak, and showing 
signs of getting still weaker. It is none 
too easy to move at reduced prices, but 
so far there have been no burdensome 
accumulations at the mills. It would be 
possible to sell some soft wheat. clear if 
the market were broader for soft wheat 
short patents. 





OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Reports of the representatives of out- 
side mills, both hard winter and spring, 
indicate considerable improvement in 
sales simce the departure of the May 
future. This business comes about not 
only because prices are more attractive, 
but apparently also because the buyers 
must have flour. It is noticeable that 
there is more confidence in values and in 
the stability of the market, now that the 
situation is no longer dominated by the 


artificial influence of the May wheat fu- 
ture. 

Both large and small bakers and job- 
bers have been buying flour; not in large 
amounts, although in the aggregate it 
amounts to a considerable volume. The 
notable thing perhaps is the compara- 
tively low prices being made by north- 
western mills; higher, of course, than 
the same grades from Kansas, but never- 
theless low. 

For example, it has been possible to 
secure this week good brands of short 
patent from Kansas, in 98’s, at $7@7.30, 
and 95 per cents at $6.50@6.90, jute, To- 
ledo rate points. At the same time good 
brands of spring wheat flour from the 
Northwest have Be available at $7.50@ 
7.90, for prompt shipment, and $7.70@ 
8.20 for shipment within 60 days, jute 
basis, Toledo rate points. Good spring 
wheat first clear in 140’s is bringing a 
higher price in some instances than Kan- 
sas 95 per cents. 

Soft wheat flour is the cheapest flour 
available, and it is reported that new soft 
wheat standard patent has been offered 
as low as $5.45, jute, New York, for 
July, August and September shipment, 
and old flour for prompt shipment at 
$5.60. A price of $5.50 was offered an 
Ohio mill for 1,200 bbls of soft wheat 
standard patent it happened to have in 
storage in New York. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. of 

output activity 
y, fo BP errr rere s 19,500 40% 
WEE 6.65 sede ce aeegne 18,900 39 
ee iin i60 ss dwn saesss 15,100 31 
WO PUTO GOS 2c cc ccnctews 22,300 46% 
Three years ago ..........- 20,960 46 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons for the corresponding . 


weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
: No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 26 157,560 62,092 39 

Last week ...... 17 110,760 39,763 34 

BORP GOO ‘ice cte. 23 153,150 44,680 29 

Two years ago... 11 78,360 35,050 44 
NOTES 


C. H. Sanborn and H. R. Ward, of 
the Minneapolis office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., were in Cleveland this 
week, 

C. A. Welsheimer, who underwent a 
serious operation Feb. 1, will start work 
again June 15, representing the Fairchild 
Milling Co., of Cleveland. 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
brokers, Provident Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, was in Toledo and other Ohio 
cities this week calling on the trade. 

Charles H. Zimmerman, formerly with 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is now representing the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, in Pitts- 
burgh territory. 

L. R. Henkle, superintendent Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., at- 
tended the Kansas City meeting of the 
Operative Millers’ Association, of which 
he is vice president. 

C. A. Hiebert, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was re- 
cently in Cincinnati, calling on Nieman 
& Nieman, brokers, Provident Bank 
Building, who handle the account for 
Ohio. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
writes: “The country looks fine; wheat 
very good; oats acreage light; plenty of 
corn to see yet, some up and plowed for 
the first time. One week of dry weather 
will make a big change in corn fields. 


Wheat is made. Pasturage never was 
better for this time of the year, which 


- makes the demand for feed slow.” 


The name of the Top-N-Och Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been changed to 
the Donaldson Baking Co. It is not un- 
derstood that there is any change in 
ownership or management, but merely in 
name. 


The midsummer meeting of the Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held June 29-30 at the Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, commencing at 
1:30 p.m., Thursday, and a full attend- 
ance is being nats § 

The W. S. Canfield Flour Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now handling the ac- 
count of the Crete (Neb.) Mills. He 
formerly had the accounts of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. and the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation. 


P. J. Hackett, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been engaged to represent the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
in that part of Michigan, working under 
the direction of F. P. Fisher, district 
manager, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, who has been confined to the house 
on account of rheumatism, is now able to 
visit his office in the Second National 
Bank Building. I. A. Mennel, of this 
company, returned early this week from 
the convention at Kansas City. 


L. B. Eller has been engaged as rep- 
resentative of the Kansas City plant of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. for a portion 
of the state of Ohio. He is well ac- 
quainted in this state, having formerly 
represented the Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. for a period of nine years. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association and Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, is now at Bur- 
lington, Colo., for his health, where he 
expects to remain until the last week of 
June. He reports improvement in health, 
and hopes to be on the job by July 1. 
The annual meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association will probably be held 
early in July. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
visiting Toledo this week were A. B. 
Hewson, who represents the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in In- 
diana; George Boyle, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. and W. K. Algire, 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
— has moved his family to Toledo, 
and will hereafter make this his home 
and headquarters. 


E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., recently was 
in a serious automobile accident, in which 
two of his friends lost their lives, a 
short distance from Alexandria, Ind. Just 
what happened is not known, as they 
were driving along a good road when the 
machine suddenly overturned. Mr. Ran- 
dall’s son, Tom, who was also in the 
car, was only slightly injured. 


The Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co., whose mill will be 
put into operation on the new crop, has 
adopted the following brands for its 
spring wheat flour: Mibest, short patent; 
Multiloaf, standard patent; Justrite, 
straight; Hipower, fancy clear; Pep, sec- 
ond clear. Soft winter wheat flour: 
Grafton’s Veribest, short patent; Dainty 
Maid, plain standard patent; Bakelite, 
selfrising standard patent. L. C. Chase, 
formerly of the Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., is president 
of this company. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., June 10.—Wheat 
harvest in Indiana has been under way in 
spots for a week. The first grain cut 
was in Knox County, 50 miles north of 
Evansville. It is reported to be of good 
grade, some of it ranging high. The yield 
will be good, it is reported by millers. 
New grain is not expected in the local 
market before the first of July. 

“There is no telling what the price will 
be,” is the reply to questions asked of the 
millers. “It may be $1, or above that. 
It will all be owing to just how the wheat 
comes in. If there is a rush to sell, the 
price will average around $1. If not, 
primary market figures will rule.” 

Local millers report that eastern mill- 
ers are underselling them in the contract 
market, and that foreign inquiries are 
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coming with nothing tangible to “bank 
on.” 

Flour quotations for the week, based 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patents, $7.75; straights, $5.75; Kan- 
sas hard, $8; first clears, in jutes, 4); 
seconds, $4.50. 

Millfeed is slow, with a dragging mar- 
ket. Quotations, based Evansville, in 100- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: bran, $21; mixed 
feed, $23; shorts, $25. 


NOTES 

Igleheart Bros. will erect additional 
warehouse room for storage purposes and 
six additional grain holders, and enlarge 
the office. 

Edgar Igleheart has gone to Madison, 
Wis., to attend the commencement exer- 
cises of the university there. He will 
stop at Chicago en route home in the in- 
terest of Igleheart Bros.’ mill. 

Fred and Lee Garnett have purchas«d 
the interest of David Wallace in the 
Harmon-Wallace flour mill at Owens- 
ville. The consideration is not state|. 
Mr. Wallace will continue to operiie 


the mill. 
W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., June 10.—While there is 
generally a better feeling in flour, tle 
trade is taking only small shipments to 
meet weekly needs. Demand is light, and 
crop prospects are poor in the Southeast. 
The recent rains did great damage to 
Georgia crops, which were very promising 
two weeks ago. There was consideralhie 
damage to grain harvested and shocke:l. 

Millfeeds are somewhat lower this 
week, due to free offerings from mills 
and poor demand, Stocks, however, are 
not large. Cottonseed meal prices are 
about unchanged, but the tone of the 
market is much easier, due to poor de- 
mand. Stocks are small, and generall) 
held by mills. Cottonseed hulls are 
scarce, and prices irregular and strong. 

Hay receipts are light. Only 37 cars, 
all grades, came into the local markct 
this week. Prices are somewhat lowe’. 
Stocks are small, but sufficient to mevt 
the demand. 

J. Hore Tioner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., June 10.—The flour 
market this week has been in many r- 
spects contradictory. While the decline 
in values has made prices offered by thic 
mills very tempting to buyers, few of 
them have taken advantage of the situ: 
tion. They refuse to take into accoun! 
the fact that the low price of feed has 
offset the decline in wheat. Top winter 
patents are offered this week at $6.50( 
6.75 bbl, standard patents $6.25@6.4\. 
Kansas patents $7.75@8.25, and north 
western spring patents $7.75@9.25. 

There has been — no deman«! 
for feed here, and prices show a shar) 
decline from last week. Bran is quote: 
at $25@26.50 ton, standard middling 
$25.50@26, winter middlings $28@30, ani! 
red dog $37@38. 


BOOKINGS FOR CUBAN PORTS 


Flour brokers here are booking cargocs 
for Cuban ports on the steamers of tlic 
Ward Line, New York to Cuba, whic) 
hereafter will make this a port of call. 
Hitherto no service of this character his 
been available for prompt dispatch of 
freight. One broker has already booke:l 
flour on the vessel, and others are mal:- 
ing arrangements for similar action. U) 
to this time local brokers have not given 
much attention, to shipments to Cuba, bi'! 
are now preparing to extend their bus:- 
ness to West Indian ports whenev' 
transportation is available. 


PRE-WAR GRAIN DIFFERENTIALS 


Norfolk interests that wish to hav: 
pre-war differentials on grain restored sv 
that Gulf ports will not enjoy an undue 
advantage in the export grain trade ar: 
preparing their case for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing in Chicagy 
in July. A conference of representatives 
of the grain trade in this city, Newport 
News, Philadelphia and Baltimore will 
be held in the latter city, June 13, to 
prepare for the proper handling of this 
case, which affects all North Atlantic 
ports. 

Prior to the war the differential favor- 
ing the Gulf ports was 4c and 5c per 10° 
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lbs, but the present one is 7c and 9c. 
Local interests, combining their efforts 
with other ports to the north, will seek 
a readjustment of rates which will place 
differentials on the pre-war basis. The 
Norfolk Chamber of Commerce will send 
representatives to the Baltimore meeting, 
and the Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, city port commission and 
other bodies are expected to do likewise. 

The disruption of the differentials 
which exist before the war occurred 
when rates from the western territory to 
Atlantic ports were given a greater ad- 
vance than those to Gulf ports. If the 
pre-war differentials are restored, dealers 
here believe the grain trade through this 
port will have a substantial tonnage in- 
crease over recent years. 

Josepu A. Leswie. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 10.—Notwith- 
standing the decline of the wheat mar- 
ket, southeastern mills have this week en- 
joyed a fair demand for flour in small 
lots for immediate shipment. Very little 
interest is shown by buyers, who are tak- 
ing only enough to meet their current 
necessities. Trade continues somewhat 
above the average for the month of June. 


NEW WHEAT CROP 

Wheat cutting in both Tennessee and 
southwestern Kentucky is well under 
way, though greatly hindered - 4 daily 
rains. Practically all of the wheat in 
Tennessee is ready for the reaper, and 
some is overripe. With plenty of sun- 
shine new wheat will be available the 
latter part of next week. Yield and 
quality promise to be good. 

The decline of wheat has been offset 
by the cut in feed prices, and flour has 
changed only slightly. Quotations at 
the closé were as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
f.o.b.. Ohio River points, $7.35@7.75; 
standard or regular patent, $6.75@7.15; 
straight patent, $6.10@6.60; first clears, 
$5@ 5.25. 

Sales of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are moderate. Prices: spring patent, 98 
lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $8@ 
8.50; hard winter patent, $1@7.50. 

Mills are buying small quantities of 
wheat for running requirements. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.37@1.41, 
Nashville. 

Millfeed is in poor demand, with prices 
weak, as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b.. Ohio River 
points, $21@23; standard middlings -or 
shorts, $25@26, 

Slightly better demand is reported for 
corn meal. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$1.44@1.50; unbolted meal, $1.38@1.42. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 


ville and southeastern mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Four Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 


182,430 77,724 
90,542 47.6 


81,910 40.4 





© years ago.... 141,110 49,082 34.7 
e years ago... 183,750 82,607 44.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
June 10 June 3 


I DUNO .05ieeesweineo 25,000 27,400 

W t, BOR>...esseuyes 65,000 56,000 

( DUB cecevrccseseas 74,000 88,000 

( DUD svcebsctistate 272,000 205,000 
NOTES 


‘teceipts of grain at Nashville this 
Week, 105 cars. 

_ The Dixie Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., will 
install new equipment to double the out- 
put of wheat flour and corn meal. 

The Red Star Products Co., a subsidi- 
iry of the Red Star Milling Co., of 
\\ ichita, Kansas, has opened an office in 
te Randolph Building, Memphis, to take 
Cire of western Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Arkansas business. K. D. Glover 
Will be in charge. Joun Lezrrrr. 





COVERNMENT FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 
_Cuicaso, Int., June 10—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has increased its requirements 
‘or hard wheat flour by the addition of 
200,018 Ibs, to be delivered in single cot- 
ton 98’s. Bids will be opened on June 
15, at 10 a.m, V. P. Wii11aMs. 
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FEED MEN’S CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1160.) 
ing attention to this phase of the prob- 
lem. 

“As previously stated, the principal 
cause of dust explosions in feed grinding 
plants is the entrance of foreign ma- 
terial into the grinding machines. There 
are two methods of solving the problem. 
The first is to eliminate all sparks in the 
grinding machine, and the second is to 
prevent the ignition of the dust, should 
an explosion occur. Lhe use of magnetic 
separators and aspiration, or pneumatic, 
separators, will greatly reduce, if it does 
not entirely remove, the danger of dust 
ignition by sparks struck by foreign ma- 
terial. Sparks struck by the grindin 
plates themselves must be ama | 
against, and sparks of static electricity 
produced by the friction of the plates on 
the feed are also a hazard. Proper ad- 
justment of the machine and a ground 
wire to remove any static charge will 
greatly reduce this hazard. 

“Fhe general recommendations for 
dust explosion prevention in all indus- 
tries can and should be adopted by every 
feed manufacturer. Cleanliness is the 
first and most effective precaution to 
take, because an explosion cannot propa- 
gate through a plant where there is no 
dust in suspension or in position where 
it could be thrown into suspension. The 
elimination of open flames and sparks of 
static electricity, and the proper installa- 
tion and protection of electric lamps and 
other electrical equipment, are second in 
importance, because a dust explosion 
does not occur spontaneously, and the 
total elimination of sparks and flames 
would prevent dust ignitions.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Frank B. Smith, of Condit, Smith & 
Co., Chicago, certified public accountants, 
spoke on the subject of cost accounting. 
The president of the association, at the 
conclusion of the talk, asked the execu- 
tive committee to take up the subject of 
adopting a system of cost accounting for 
use by the association. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, talked on 
legislation at Washington as it affected 
grain and feed interests. Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse Associa- 
tion, explained the economy of using the 
horse instead of the motor truck for 
short hauls. 

Robert O. Lord, vice president Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, talked 
on business conditions. Dr. E. G. Proulx, 
state chemist at La Fayette, Ind., had 
for his subject “What the Feed Control 
Official Expects of a Manufacturer in 
Complying with Feed Inspection Laws.” 
Harry B. Fridstein, Chicago, told the 
members of the association how to get 
the best results from their advertisin 
appropriations through careful an 
thoughtful advertisement building. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
were given in the Louis XVI room of the 
La Salle Hotel on the evening of June 
8. The new directors are as follows: F. 
C. Greutker, chairman, Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y; T. E. Snyder, vice 
chairman, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago; 
H. G. Atwood, American Milling Co., 
Peoria, Ill; G. D. Simonds, Corno Mills 
Co., St. Louis; G. E. Todd, Maritime 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; H. R. Eshel- 
man, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa; J. A. O'Halloran, Champion 
Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa; F. 
J. Ludwig, Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; 
B. T. Manard, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 
New Orleans; A. H. Schmidt, Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Co., Kansas City; S. H. 
Thompson, Ubiko Milling Co., Cincin- 
nati; W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & 
Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn; H. Weh- 
mann, International Sugar Feed Co., 
Minneapolis; L. Z. Emmert, Excello Feed 
Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo; F. M. Wil- 
son, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products 
Co., Lamar, Colo. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: H. A. Abbott, chair- 
man, the Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; 
J. B. Edgar, Edgar-Morgan Co., Mem- 
- Tenn; G. A. Chapman, American 

ominy Co., Chicago; O. E. M. Keller, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. Chicago; 
Charles A. Krause, Charies A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; W. E. 
Suits, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; and the 
president, ex officio. 
V. P. WitraMs. 
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New York, N. Y., June 10.—Further 
wage reductions announced by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board have 
brought clearly before the country the 
need of abandoning war-time pay in all 
branches of industry. It is always more 
difficult to reduce wages than to advance 
them, and in curtailing the pay of 400,000 
shopmen, as ordered this week, following 
the previous reductions announced in the 
wages of maintenance of way men, the 
whole nation is contronted with the need 
of solving the railway pay problem sat- 
isfactorily so as to avert a serious labor 
disturbance. It is always difficult to 
bring about such readjustments in a 
highly organized industry, but the out- 
standing fact is that the railroads must 
be compensated, in part, at least, for the 
general 10 per cent lowering of freight 
rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission some time ago. 


REDUCING LIVING COSTS 


Economists, financiers and bankers real- 
ize the need of reducing living costs, and 
it is felt that the nation will support this 
effort to bring about a definite reduction 
in the things that go far to reduce family 
expenses. The freight rate enters into 
nearly everything that a human being 
eats, wears or otherwise consumes. 

Farmers will be greatly benefited by 
these further reductions in freight rates, 
and there is no doubt that the buying 
power of large sections of the country 
will be immensely strengthened and im- 
proved. Railroad men expect to reduce 
operating charges further, as a conse- 
quence of these wage declines, but it is 
recognized that the complete readjust- 
ment of both wages and freight rates in 
no sense will be an easy matter, and every 
one will be relieved when the process has 
been completed. 

As a matter of practical common sense, 
however, it is believed that organized 
labor will accept the view ultimately that 
it will be ruinous for the country to at- 
tempt to continue war wages in peace 
times, either for railroad workers or for 
coal miners. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The whole country is gradually becom- 
ing more efficient. It is bringing to pass 
large economies in various industries as a 
consequence of the development of the 
movement to standardize everything that 
can be standardized. A representative 
of the Department of Commerce, in 
speaking before the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce in convention here, 
said that at one time there were 12,000 
different sizes, shapes, widths and weights 
of an ax in the United States. Through 
the division of simplified practice this 
assortment has finally been standardized 
to a few sizes and shapes. 

Secretary Hoover is convinced that a 
great move toward developing the love 
for music in the nation lies in a prac- 
tical standardization of musical instru- 
ments. 

The convention was told by the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Music 
Merchants that the United States is to- 
day the center of the world’s production, 
distribution and financing of music. Im- 
mense benefits will probably result from 
the education of a public taste for good 
music, and for the development of music 
in the school system and in the educa- 
tional work for children. 


EASIER MONEY CONDITIONS 


Immense loans have been made by New 
York bankers, acting for themselves and 
for interior banks, upon Wall Street col- 
lateral. The volume of these loans has 
so increased as to make the total of such 
investments stand at $1,500,000,000. This 
is pretty near the high point touched in 
1919, and shows to what extent increased 
speculative and investment activity in the 


securities markets has absorbed idle 
funds. It is probable that some of the 
largest borrowers will begin to recall 
these funds as soon as the real force of 
the business revival is felt. 

This situation is very interesting, and 
contrasts sharply with the serious strain 
encountered during the period of acute 
credit tension last year. The large bank- 
ing interests will be careful to protect 
the money market, however, and no ex- 
cessive increase of loans upon specula- 
tive collateral will be permitted if it is 
felt that the country’s commercial inter- 
ests have need for the funds. This means 
that the great banking interests will be 
careful to protect the commercial bor- 
rower first of all, as it is recognized that 
no abiding prosperity need be expected 
if the business interests are cramped for 
funds. 

Because of the release of credit as a 
result of the decline in many industries, 
there have been enormous investments 
made by banks in both short term and 
long term bonds and high grade securi- 
ties. The fact is that the country is mak- 
ing distinct headway, and seldom if ever 
before has there been as strong a bond 
market with as much genuine interest 
shown by various classes of buyers. 


EXTRAVAGANCE ON THE WANE 


The indications are that this movement 
will increase and become much more of 
a factor, for the outstanding fact is that 
general business is reviving, the people 
are living more nearly within their means, 
and both public and private extravagance 
is on the wane. Everywhere there is 
discernible a tendency to live cautiously 
and to do business conservatively. 

A suggestive news announcement was 
that of the Secretary of State, showing 
that, during the first five months of 1922, 
952 more companies were incorporated in 
New York state than in the similar period 
of 1921. 

The material advance in a¢tivity in the 
automobile industry is indicative of the 
greater stabilization in the one industry 
which was perhaps the most seriously in- 
flated. There are excellent grounds for 
believing that the country is making sus- 
tained headway, and that, before the year 
is over, there may be encountered an in- 
dustrial revival of first rate proportions. 


HELPING THE FARMERS 


Estimates given out by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation indicate that 
the saving to farmers from the recent 
general reduction in freight rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will aggregate $127,000,000 a year. Inas- 
much as previously announced reductions 
preach to $93,000,000 a year, it is ap- 
parent that the farmers will benefit great- 
ly from the drastic decline in freight 
rates. 

The federal authorities will see to it 
that consumers receive direct benefits 
from rate reductions, and while there may 
be occasional instances where a greedy 
retailer will seek to demand war-time 
prices, the probability is that the gov- 
ernment will be successful in making such 
practices difficult, if not impossible. 

It is admitted by those in closest touch 
with prevailing conditions in trade and 
finance that no thoroughgoing improve- 
ment in general business need be expected 
unless the country adopts a genuinely 
lower price basis. 

All other nations are looking for lead- 
ership by the United States and, unless 
all signs fail, we are likely to make fur- 
ther large loans to various foreign gov- 
ernments, municipalities and industries. 
Another movement that is having an im- 
portant influence in strengthening our 
position as a creditor nation is the enor- 
mous and constant absorption by Ameri- 
can investors of worth while European 
securities. 
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The flour market continues dull. The 
slight reaction in wheat on Thursday 
postponed a further reduction in prices 
that was anticipated earlier in the week 
while wheat was declining. Buyers have 
no confidence in present prices, and point 
out that the market is still weak and 
may break again at any moment. While 
these conditions exist, purchases will be 
for immediate requirements only. Prices 
remain at the level of a week ago, with 
bakers and large wholesale buyers getting 
a cut of 50c@$1 bbl on list quotations. 
Top patents, $8 bbl; seconds, $7.50; first 
clears, + real gua mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered. 

Winter wheat flour is not selling freely. 
Inquiry has fallen off, and supplies, 
oe scarce, are sufficient for the de- 
mand. Reports of the favorable condi- 
tion of the wheat crop throughout the 
peevtass of Ontario tend to ani buyers 

eep off the market. Good brands of 90 

per cent patents are selling at $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, car 
lots, Toronto. 

The Canadian export flour trade is at 
a low ebb. Winters have not been selling 
at all for some weeks. Supplies of wheat 
have been scarce, and bids are away below 
mill prices. Some small quantities of 
spring wheat flour were sold during the 
week at prices ranging 42@43s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London. 
There is no snap to business, however, 
and the few sales that are being made 
are productive of little profit for ex- 
porters. 

MILLFEED 


‘ Although mills are not producing an 
reat quantities of millfeed, they are find- 
ng it difficult to sell their limited out- 
put, owing to the abundance of pasture. 
A reduction in mixed car prices is ex- 
pected by the trade as a natural conse- 
uence of the poor demand for feed and 
the weakness in wheat; indeed, some mills 
are said to be selling at $1 less than quo- 
tations. Bran, in cars with flour, $27 ton, 
and shorts $30, delivered. In car lots, 
bran is now selling at $27 ton and shorts 
at $29. 
WHEAT 


Supplies of Ontario winter wheat have 
almost given out. Mills are paying $1.40 
@1.45 bu for any car lots available. In 
wagonloads at mill doors the price is 10 
@l5c bu under car lot quotations. There 
is plenty of western spring wheat at Bay 
ports. No. 1 northern, f.o.b., Bay ports, 
is » poe at $1.40 bu, 7c lower than a 
week ago; No. 2 northern, $1.3514; No. 3 
northern, $1.26. 

CEREALS 


The customary warm weatlier dullness 
prevails in this market. Sales for domes- 
tic use are small, and so also is the volume 
of export business. Rolled oats, in mixed 
car lots, are quoted at $2.80@3 per 90-lb 
bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $3.10@3.30. 
For export, rolled oats are quoted at 43s 
and oatmeal at 41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow. Oat hulls are nominally worth $15 
ton, mill points, 

: LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil cake is selling around $49 

ton and meal at $51, in bags, mill points. 
COARSE GRAINS 

A fair business is pone as being 
done in these grains, brokers saying they 
have nothing to complain of. Quotations: 


No. 2 Canadian western oats, 60c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 3, 57; No. 1 feed, 


55c; extra No. 1 feed, 57c; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 664,c,—Canadian funds. hole 
wheat screenings are quoted at $19.50 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


So far, Canadian shipping companies 
have not redressed the discrimination 
which their rates on flour impose on Cana- 
dian mills, compared with American 
rates. Indeed, the disparity is growing 

reater. The rate from Montreal to 

nited Kingdom ports is still 25c per 100 
lbs, while space has been bought by Cana- 
dian mills this week for shipment via 
American ports at as low as 17c. Natu- 
rally, under these conditions, Canadian 
shipping companies are not getting much 
business. Wherever possible, mills are 
using the American lines. The shipping 
companies contend that the 25c rate is 
not too high, in comparison with cost of 
service. Canadian milling interests have 
been holding conferences with shipping 
people and with members of the govern- 
ment ‘at Ottawa, with a view to the solu- 
tion of this problem. Rates to conti- 
nental ports are much lower than those to 
the United Kingdom, and are largely con- 
trolled by interests over which Canadian 
business has no jurisdiction. 


NOTES 


J. G. Alexander, manager Scottish Co- 
operative Society, Winnipeg, Man., visit- 
ed Toronto on June 5. 

A meeting of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday evening in 
the Fleischmann Building, Toronto. In- 
teresting addresses on the value of ad- 
vertising and publicity were given by 
civic officials. 

Joseph Coulton, representing Thomas 
Coulton, Ltd., wholesale bakers and gro- 
cers, with branches at Ormskirk, South- 
port, Blackburn and Ainsdale, Eng., vis- 
ited this office on June 5. Mr. Coulton 
has been on this continent for some 
months. 

George B. Curran, a Toronto grain bro- 
ker, is charged by the Harrison Ward 
Co., an Ameritan firm, with theft of $545. 
It is stated that Curran bought a car of 
corn from the Harrison Ward Co. and 
failed to make proper return. Curran’s 
firm is now in liquidation. 

The bag companies of Canada report 
business rather slack, as they are quick to 
feel any falling off in demand for flour. 
Luckily, they bore other clients to fall 
back on when millers fail them, and at 
present the sugar trade is giving them a 
fair volume of business. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnnirec, Man., June 10.—Another 
uneventful week has closed on the flour 
trade of western Canada. The declining 
prices of wheat brought no further reduc- 
tions in flour quotations, which remain at 
last week’s figures. Both export and do- 
mestic inquiry are very limited, practi- 
cally no new business being worked. 
There is nothing conducive to a revival 
in this market at present. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.50 bbl, seconds $6.90, first 
clears $6.30, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatchewan 
points take 10c under these prices, and 
from eastern Alberta to the Pacific Coast 
values rise progressively to $7.80 for top 
patents at Vancouver and like points. 
Vancouver Island takes $7.85 for top pat- 
ents, and Prince Rupert $8. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in excellent de- 
mand. Trade is brisk, bringing all avail- 
able stocks on the market. There is no 





change in prices of either commodity., 
Bran is selling at $22 ton, and shorts at 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
WHEAT 

Quietness prevails in the wheat mar- 
ket. The expected export and domestic 
demand that was looked for at the ex- 
ee of May has not yet materialized, 
ut the existing prices may be some in- 
ducement to the exporter. A very im- 
portant feature to the market is the per- 
sistence of farmers in their holdings of 
wheat at the terminals for higher prices. 
The high temperatures in western Canada 
at the beginning of the week gradually 
subsided to the more modified tempera- 
tures so favorable to crop growth, and 
the general rains evoke an optimistic sen- 
timent. Frost damage so far will be very 
slight. Inspections for the week averaged 
147 cars per day, against 196 last week. 
Daily closing prices for No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


e-—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

Tune 6 .ccccecee $1.34% $1.28 $1.19% 

Tune 6 wsseesees 1.31% 1.25 1.17% 
Tune 7 ..ccccees 1.33% 1.27% 1.28 

June 8 ..cccccce 1.33% 1.26% 1.17% 

TUNE 8 .ncccccece 1.33% 1.26% 1.18% 

June 10 ......... 383% 1.26% 1.18% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
seemingly down to the minimum. In line 
with other grains, millers are not hopeful 
of any brighter aspect in this market 
for some time. While trade is listless, no 
reductions have taken effect in prices. 
Rolled oats are being offered at $2.70@ 
2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
at $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grains are all very quiet. 
Trade is light and without feature. Ex- 
porters are making some inquiry for bar- 
ley which, as yet, has not resulted in much 
business. Oats are especially dull, and 
there is nothing doing in rye. There is a 
fair demand by Canadian crushers for 
flaxseed. For the week oats declined 2%c, 
barley gained 25%c, and rye lost 9c. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 52%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 66c; Nos. 1 and-2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 835gc,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market, both domestic and export, 
for rye products is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, as it is impossible to work up a con- 
nection. Prices remain at same level as a 
week ago. Quotations: best patent flour 
$7 bbl in 98-lb bags, medium $6, dark $5, 
and rye meal $5, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

NOTES 

D. M. Frazer, sales manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
spent this week on a business trip through 
western Canada. 

A. W. Alcock, chemist Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left for. 
Kansas City, June 3, to attend the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Sale will be made of the real estate and 
all holdings of the Grenfell (Sask.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., according to share- 
holders of the company. Tenders will be 
received up to June 15. 

Western Canadian farmers now con- 
sider that prairie chickens will be a seri- 
ous menace to grain crops, and the opin- 
ion is general that a longer open season 
should be allowed in order to reduce their 
numbers. 

P. McLachlan, manager of the Dwyer 
Elevator Co., Lumsden, Sask., received an 
order recently for 6,000 140-lb sacks of 
flour to be shipped by the end of the 


month to the Russian Relief Fund or- 
ganization. 

Between 50 and 60 candidates for grain 
inspectors or deputy grain inspectors 
were examined this week at Fort William 
as to their knowledge of grain. George 
Searles, of Winnipeg, chief government 
grain inspector, and W. L. Parrish and 
Donald Young composed the board of 
examiners. 

Work started this week on the $250,100 
extension to the Winnipeg Grain [x- 
change, the contract for which was re- 
cently let by the Traders’ Building .\s- 
sociation to Carter, Halls & Aldinger. 
The specifications call for raising the 
original building on Lombard Street three 
stories, bringing it into line with the Rory 
Street extension and making the whole 
building 10 stories high. By this exten- 
sion the Grain Exchange will be one of 
the largest and most imposing office buiid- 
ings in the dominion. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 10.—A drop of 
15c bbl in winter wheat flours was the 
only price change here this week. ‘The 
present price is $6.75 for choice grades, 
in car lots, secondhand jute, delivered. 
Broken lots are $7, and winter wheat 
patents $7.50@7.75, delivered, in new cot- 
ton bags. The drop is due to lower prices 
for wheat. At the new figure the trade 
was a little better, especially for carload 
lots. 

Spring wheat flours are still quoted at 
$8 bbl for first patents, $7.50 for second 
patents, and $7.30 for strong bakers, jute, 
delivered, less 10¢c spot cash. The domes- 
tic trade is quiet, with a demand for small 
lots only to meet immediate needs. In- 
quiries from continental buyers have been 
better this week, and some business has 
been transacted. The stocks available at 
the moment are smaller than they have 
been, owing to many mills running at re- 
duced capacity. 

White corn flour is quiet at $5@5.10 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

Standard grades of rolled oats have ad- 
vanced from $3 to $3.20@3.25 per 90-lb 
bag. 
for bran and millfeeds is poor. 
Manitoba bran in car lots is quoted at 
$28.25 ton, shorts $30.25 and middlings 
$32.25, bags, delivered, less 25¢ spot cash. 
Straight car lots bran are listed at $31.25 
and shorts at $32. Pure barley meal sells 
at $38@40, pure grain moullie $40, and 
feed corn meal $34, in bags, delivered, 
but demand for these is poor. 


NOTES 


The Norwegian steamer Topsdalsfjord, 
now in port, is loading a big cargo of 
flour, wheat and corn for home ports. 

So far this season, 50,851 tons of sugar 
have been received in Montreal by water, 
considerably more than during the same 
time last year. 

W. B. Wood, president of the Domin- 
ion Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Winnipeg 
as a delegate to the Presbyterian Asscm- 
bly of Canada. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lid, 
is making some changes and improve- 
ments in its milling plant on Notre Daine 
Street West. A new cooperage shop is 
one of the features. 

On the board of directors of the new 
Sea Sled Co., Ltd., are C. R. Hosmer; 
president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd.,.and W. A. Black, vice president and 
managing director of the same company. 

The harbor commissioners of Quebec 
have abolished the tax of 7c per net ton 
on steamers loading full grain cargoes at 
that port. They have also waived the 
mooring charges of 60c per 100 tons regis- 
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ter. These tolls have been in force in 
Quebec for over 30 years. The port will 
make a determined effort to secure part 
of the trade now going to Montreal. 


Ships loaded with grain from the upper 
lakes are beginning to pile up at Mont- 
real, and a good deal of time is being lost 
from want of co-operation in the grain 
trade in. connection with unloading ves- 
sels here. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., returned 
on Thursday from Washington. The trip 
was of a personal nature, and had noth- 
ing to do with flour business. 


Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president and managing director of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
contributed an article on “The Flour Mill- 
ing Industry in Canada” to the Annual 
Review of Canadian Trade and Com- 
merce. 

The executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association held a 
meeting in Montreal on Thursday. Busi- 
ness was mostly of a routine nature. The 
proposed new federal tax on checks was 
considered. The association is opposed to 
this measure, as its members believe it 
will do the grain and milling trade of 
Canada great harm. Ocean rates of 
freight on flour were also under discus- 
sion. 


L. F. Kipp. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutura, Minn., June 12.—Holdings 
of flour in the hands of users continue to 
come out into consumption and, as a re- 
sult, new trade languishes. Few buy- 
ers were disposed to come into the mar- 
ket last week, and those that did covered 
their working requirements for very 
short periods. Such bookings as were 
made were small. 

The decline in wheat price brought 
some increase in the trade in durum flour 
both from export and domestic sources, 
but the business was not large, and was 
spotted. No desire to stock up to any 
extent was in evidence. The buying was 
mainly by macaroni manufacturing in- 
terests. The mill reduced quotations 20c 
bbl today. 

One of the mills reported a better de- 
mand for bran, with buyers cleaning up 
the offerings. The other was out of the 
market, but reported buyers trailing 
along at the low levels, watching the 
market. Feeding requirements do not 
appear to be pressing, and buying is 
not active. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
14,430 39 
- 11,740 32 
16,755 46 
17,370 47 





Shipments of grain by rail last week 
agyregated 100,000 bus, and consisted 
mostly of wheat and flaxseed. 

The rye market is still undergoing re- 
adjustment and a further price decline 
was made last week and again today. 
_James Carey Eyans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, was 
here June 10, accompanying the excur- 
sion party of New York firemen that 
sane up on one of the line’s passenger 
OATS, e 
Stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior 
elevators have declined to 700,000 bus, 
of which 500,000 are durum, 139,000 Ca- 
nadian in bond and the remainder spring. 
Most of the domestic grain is low grade, 
for which demand is slow. Stocks a year 
ago were about the same as now. 

Demand for such wheat as comes on 
to the cash tables is sufficient to absorb 
the offerings. Most of the arrivals, how- 
ever, are coming up from Minneapolis, 
and go into store for accumulation and 
shipment. The mills picked up what 
Spring was offered, and were after good 
durum, but found it scarce. The bulk of 
the durum offerings were of low grade, 
for which elevators were the only puyers. 
No. 2 amber closed unchanged at 10@12c 
over July, No. 2 durum at 1@6c over, 
—r No. 1 red at July price, a decline 

C 
F. G. Cartson. 
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Business in flour this week was ex- 
tremely limited. Sales were almost en- 
tirely of a scattering nature, and limited 
to small quantities for immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers have steadily adhered to 
a waiting position in the hope of the mar- 
ket ‘going still lower. 

During the early part of the week there 
was an increased firmness in the wheat 
market, giving the general situation a 
somewhat steadier tone, but flour quota- 
tions did not altogether reflect this, as 
they were very irregular and ragged. 
Later in the week, buyers were somewhat 
fortified in their waiting position by the 
government crop report, which showed 
very substantial increases in both winter 
and spring wheat, which buyers were not 
slow to add to their string of bearish 
arguments. As the end of the old crop 
is approaching, buyers are practically 
purchasing only such flour as is needed 
to meet immediate demands. 

There seems to be a general complaint 
on all sides, from distributors, of very 
low demand. On the other hand, millers 
are still claiming scarcity of good mill- 
ing wheat, and in view of the decreased 
price for millfeed, are inclined to hold 
flour prices quite firmly. However, the 
mills that are getting the business are 
the ones that are making low prices, and 
as some of these figures are proportion- 
ately lower than general wheat prices in- 
dicate that they should be, there is rather 
a wide range. 

The export flour situation is much like 
the domestic, in that demand is extremely 
limited, and few sales are reported. 
There are some inquiries, but prices at 
which business can be done are so much 
lower than mill limits that the volume 
is extremely small. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.75@ 
9.65; standard patent, $7.50@8; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6@6.25; hard winter straights, $7@ 
7.40; first clears, $5.75@6.50; rye, $5.90@ 
6.50,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


W. W. Starr & Co. have announced that 
C. W. Jewell will become a partner there- 
in, effective at once. Ralph Blancke has 
withdrawn from the firm, and will again 
enter the flour jobbing business on his 
own account. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, 
president of the .Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York, returned on June 5 from their 
annual tour of the southwestern wheat 
fields. They bring back rather encour- 
aging reports of the crop in that section. 

The annual election of the New York 
Produce Exchange, on June 5, resulted 
as follows: president, George Rossen; vice 
president, Philetus H. Holt; treasurer, 
E. R. Carhart. Managers for two years: 
Philip S. Arthur, Henry Leverich, Wat- 
son S. Moore, F. A. Ryan, Richard L. 
Sweet, and Thomas S. Young. 

L. Planas Sota, of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, has formed a partnership with 
Raphael Pujals Carlo, which will succeed 
to the general commission business of 
the late John M. Turner at San Juan. 
Planas Sota, during the life of Mr. 
Turner, was a valuable assistant to him, 
and is thoroughly conversant with busi- 
ness conditions in the island. 

J. L. Cisneros, New York flour broker, 
has recently taken on the account of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
This company is well known in nearly 
all the big flour markets west of Buffalo, 


and is making strong efforts to popular- 
ize its brands in the East. In addition 
to completing arrangements in New 
York, it recently opened an office in 
Albany, in charge of J. W. Paylor. 

Among millers to visit this market this 
week were: A. E. Copeland, of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont; J. 
B. Smith, general manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; H 
V. Nye, manager Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas; William 
Steinke, Minneapolis; C. M. Stickell, of 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; 
A. J. Oberg, sales manager Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis; F. J. Lingham, presi- 
dent Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 10.—The flour 


-output this week has been but a third 


of capacity. By coincidence, it is the 
same as a week ago, with the difference 
that a little less spring was ground and 
a little more soft wheat and rye. Some 
mills have been far below this average, 
operating only a day or two. All in all, 
it has been a listless week. 

Jobbers and retailers are buying only 
as they need flour, and the needs are 
small. Reports from salesmen indicate 
that some of the larger bakers in the 
district are carrying nearly enough to 
last to early August. Just when they 
got this appears to be a conundrum; at 
any rate, none of the local millers were 
guilty of loading anybody up. The small 
bakers are now in the market for cur- 
rent demand, but this is small. 

There is a good deal of cheap western 
flour in evidence, and it is reported that 
millers have run up against cases where 
jobbers in eastern markets were selling 
at prices below car lots. However, most 
of the mills here have an established 
trade that sticks to them through thick 
and thin. Under present conditions it is 
the salvation of the trade and shows the 
wisdom of the mills taking care of their 
regulars first in the days of the war 
when flour sold itself. 

Hard wheat flours have worked 10@ 
25c bbl lower. Prices quoted are largely 
nominal, and would be shaded on a firm 
offer, with the exception of first clears, 
which are firm, with the miller actually 
privileged to make the real price. Go- 
ing quotations: spring patents, $8.75@ 
8.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9; bakers patent, $8@8.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$8.25@8.50, cotton 98's, mostly local; first 
clears, $6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50@6.75; low grade, 
$4.25@4.35, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Relatively, there is more doing in soft 
wheat flour than in hard. Some of the 
mills here report fair sales, and ship- 
ping directions covering orders that have 
laid on the books for some time are com- 
ing in lively. The guess is that the pos- 
sibility of a rail strike has started some- 
thing, but why it has not had a similar 
effect on hard wheat flours is not readily 
answered, Possibly, however, the near 
approach of the soft wheat harvest and 
the policy of laying in some old flour 
to carry until the new wheat season are 
the real reasons. Prices have shaded off 
about 25c bbl, with established brands 
of winter straights offered at $5.90@6 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.50@6.75. Entire wheat is offered at 
$8@8.25 bbl, and graham at $5.90@6, 
both basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There is little inquiry for rye flour, 
but mills are still sold ahead. Prices on 
best white brands are about 10c lower at 
$6.25@6.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western brands draggy, and prices 
unchanged, with light held at $7 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s. 
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Feed accumulations have begun to pile 
up, and prices, particularly on bran, are 
slumping, with some dealers conceding 
$4 under a week ago. Middlings are con- 
siderably easier, but the undertone is 
firmer than in the case of lighter feeds. 
Going quotations: spring bran, $25@ 
26.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$28@30; winter bran, $28@30, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $27 
(standard), $32 (flour), sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $30@32 (standard); win- 
ter middlings, $28@30, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed dull: at $25, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed steady and 
unchanged, with corn meal offered at 
$29 ton and ground oats $34, both bulk, 
jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. : 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester flour mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee WOE boc wcsscveccsece 6,200 33 
EGER GOO cccscncdonrsenss 6,200 33 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. Vallance Hamilton, of Caledonia, 
has returned from a fishing trip in the 
Canadian woods. 

Walter C. Schmidt, vice president of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co., of this 
city, left today for Kitchener, Ont., his 
native town. Before the war Kitchener 
was called Berlin. 

The flour mill located on the Canan- 
daigua outlet, one mile east of Phelps, 
and owned by Q. S. Rathbun, of that 
village, burned this morning. The loss 
on building, equipment and_ stock is 
estimated at $25,000, on which there is 
about $18,000 insurance. It is believed 
the mill was struck by lightning. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 10.—There has 
been little change in the local flour situa- 
tion this week, according to flour men 
here, and, judging from the slow way 
that buyers are taking hold, the prospect 
is not very encouraging for immediate 
improvement. Reserve stocks of flour 
both in Boston and in New England are 
small, and show a moderate reduction 
from the previous month. Prices have 
changed but little. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been downward, with spring 
and hard winter flours about lic bbl low- 
er than earlier in the week, soft winters 
showing little change. 

Demand for corn meal and oatmeal has 
ruled quiet, with an easier tone at the 
close. Rye flours are about 50c bbl lower 
than on Monday, with the market weaker 
at the close. 

* 

Visitors during the week include A. J. 
Oberg and W. M. Steinke, Minneapolis, 
E. Pennington and George C. Bailey, Chi- 
cago, and George M. Rose, Ottawa, Ont. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., June 10.—The flour 
situation, so far as patents is concerned, 
seems to have had a setback this week, 
when millers generally expected buyers 
to take hold at the decline in prices. 
The best patents were off 25@30c, and 
it would have been easy to shade that 
decline for what today is considered a 
fair-sized order. The mills are in need 
of orders and anxious to keep running, if 
only half time, which most of them are 
now doing. Domestic business has fallen 
off with the big mills, but some increase 
is reported in patents for export, and 
this has kept the production close to 
last week’s figures. 

What few orders for patents drifted 
in this week seem to have been for quick 
shipment and bought on the low prices, 
while anything taken on the high spots is 
moving out slowly. Flour stocks are only 
fair in millers’ hands, and it is believed 
that with any spurt in the wheat market 
they would disappear in a day, as the 
trade generally admits having small sup- 
plies, but also says it will not buy ahead. 
There are no first clears offered here 
today, and little prospect of any coming 
on the market for some time. The in- 
quiry is active, while second clears ap- 
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to be entire and easy, 
vith plenty for woe Rye flour 
lower and quiet. 
. There are no offerings of new wheat 
flour except from Kansas, and these 
are at a wide range that nothing 
can be done. Kansas mill agents here 
are doing very little, even, at the sharp 
decline in prices. re are quotations 
on short patent at $7.20@8 and standard 
patent at $6@6.65, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds seem to be holding their own 
very comfortably this week, the mills 
being in much better shape, as they are 
now sold ahead, as a rule. 

Corn meal coarse feed firmer, and 
selling a little better than last week. 
Hominy feed firm, with a demand 
and offerings restricted. Gluten feed in 
liberal supply and weak. Cottonseed 
meal dull, but with the distress stuff 
cleaned up, prices are firmer. Oil meal 
dull and lower. Milo firm, and offerin 
light; mixed is quoted at $1.74, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is held at $2.40, but there 
is little wanted at present and no dispo- 
sition to sell. Rolled oats firm and de- 
mand improving. Prices are too low, it 
is claimed, and there is every prospect 
of an advance next week. Reground oat 
feed lower, supply liberal, and little de- 
mand, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .....cccccscces 137,310 83 
Leet WOOK ccccccccccseces 141,320 85 
YOQP OBO .usccccccscccves 107,470 64 
Two years ago ......++405 105,160 63 
Three years ago ........+.. 139,220 84 


NOTES 


rye Gesgenet left this week for a 
trip to his southwestern connections. 


Stocks of wheat in store at this port 
are 5,100,000 bus, compared with 588,700 
a year ago and 3,338,000 two years ago. 


Montreal shipments from Buffalo ele- 
vators are increasing, the week’s ship- 
ment being 515,000 bus, compared with 
133,000 a year ago. 

The bakery and storage shed of Frank 
Witkowski, North Tonawanda, was 
burned this week. The loss is estimated 
at $4,500. Thieves in search of fried 
cakes are said to have set fire to the 
shop. 

Police have thus far failed in their ef- 
forts to trace the four bandits who a 
week ago got $3,900 when they held up 
Charles King, chief clerk of the Ward 
& Ward Baking Co., on his way to a 
downtown bank. 


Farrar Tilney, general purchasing 
agent of the General Baking Co. of New 

ork, was a visitor this week to the re- 
cently acquired plant of the Syracuse 
Bread Co., which has just started a 
local campaign on Bond bread. 


Joseph Weaver, formerly with Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York, having 
charge of their Syracuse office, has be- 
come associated with the Weber Flour 
Mills ee granny: Salina, Kansas, as its 
New York state representative. 


Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 8,407,500 bus of which 3,846,- 
000 were wheat, 1,980,000 coming from 
Canadian ports. Last year the receipts 
were 4,491,000 bus grain, of which 1,132,- 
454 were wheat and 486,000 from Can- 
ada, 

Involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Antonio J. Criscuolo 
and Gaetano Cognetti, operating as the 
Triestee Macaroni Co. The Utica City 
Bank is a creditor in the sum of $700, 
the William Trimbey Co. $135, and Mor- 

is Heller, of New York City, $291. 


Shipments of grain by canal from this 


pers to New York this week were the, 


argest in some years, totaling 623,409 
bus, of which 148,966 were wheat, 79,836 
corn, 145,750 oats and 248,857 rye. Last 
year the shipments were 207,166 bus, 
which was considered a fairly good move- 
ment. ° 
Present transfer facilities on the barge 
canal are inadequate to meet traffic de- 
mands, said the chairman of the rivers 
and harbors committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce at a meeting of transpor- 
tation interests here this week. He de- 
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clared this lack of facilities has caused 
the barge canal to be named the New 
York state white elephant. 


D. Sullivan & Co., of Chicago, now 
operated by sons of Captain Dan Sulli- 
van, deceased, who started his career in 
Oswego, are said to be behind the Rut- 
land-Lake Michigan Co., which proposes 
to make the port of Ogdensburg the 
eastern point for grain shipments from 
the West. The Rutland elevator, which 
has not been used since the law prohib- 
iting railroads from operating steamer 
lines went into effect, will be put in 
working shape. 

E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., June 10.—While flour 
has experienced practically no change in 
price this week, demand has been dis- 
tinctly better. Buyers, both export and 
domestic, being low on stock, were com- 
pelled to do some replenishing or get out 
of the business, and they sensibly chose 
to do the former. The trading ran prin- 


cipally to near-by soft winter straights 
at and around $5.25, bulk, for old and $5, 
bulk, up to $5.40, cotton, for new, the old 


being for prompt or June shipment and 
the new mostly for July-August. 

The Southwest in instances offered 
new flour at 50c bbl under the price of 
old, but the trade regarded this as a 
joke, with Kansas City July wheat sell- 
ing close to 50c bu less than the ex- 


treme rate for old cash dark hard. In-. 


deed, the buyers say the mills must ma- 
terially revise their ideas as to new crop 
flour, or get them adjusted to the price 
of new crop wheat, before they can hope 
to do any business. 

Springs were steady and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. One 
topnotcher sold up to $8.75, cotton, early, 
but some fine makes were offered under 
$8, jute, all week, without any percepti- 
ble takers. .Standard patents were held 
up to $7.75 or over in instances, but when 
any one said $7.50 he usually felt some- 
thing drop. As yet there is no talk of 


‘loading up on old springs, possibly be- 


cause new hard winters, bleached, look 
good to the trade at a fair difference. 

Hard winters were unchanged and in- 
active, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally at $7.50@7.75; straights, $7@ 
7.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. The mills were feeling their 
way for business, both on old and new 
stock, but buyers are disposed to let the 
pressure of stuff fix the price, since the 
mills are a little backward about doing 
so. Only a car lot sale here and there 
at quotations. 

Soft winters were steady and more 
active, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1é5c less in jute, or 15@265c less 
in bulk. Patent did not figure much in 
the trading. Probably the biggest and 
cheapest sale of the week was a round lot 
of old wheat near-by straight at $5.25, 
bulk. For choice car lots on spot $5.50, 
cotton, was bid at the close. Only a little 
of the new straight at $5, bulk, was sold 
here, although plenty of it was offered. 
The new straight at $5.40 in cotton went 
for export. 

City mills ran stronger and experi- 
enced a further improvement in trade, 
both domestic and export. They made 
no change in their prices of flour, but re- 
duced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,128 
bbls; destined for export, 4,957. 


NOTES 


The Becker Baking Co., of this city, 
is seeking permission to erect on. Booth 
Street, near Catherine, a one-story plant 
to cost about $7,500. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
8, 1921, to June 10, 1922, 679,823 bus; 
year ago, 381,028. Range of prices this 
week, 663,@70c; last year, 731, @751,c. 

It is announced that the steamer 
Hawkeye State, built for the Shipping 
Board, has been renamed the President 
Harding, and sent to anchorage in the 
Patapsco River near the President Roose- 
velt, formerly the Buckeye State. Both 


ships until recently were operated  f 
the Matson Navigation Co. between Bal- 
timore, Havana and Pacific Coast ports. 

Exports from here this week included 
10,669 bbls flour and 1,901,709 bus grain 
—215,616 wheat, 739,381 corn, 70,000 oats, 
748,760 rye, 109,965 barley and 17,987 
malt. 


The Sprague Line, W. A. Blake & Co. 
local agents, will operate a new service 
between Baltimore and Scandinavian 

rts, starting with the steamer Hinck- 
ey, now here. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to June 10, 1922, 1,190,802 bus; 
same time last year, 1,539,061. Range 
of prices this week, $1.05@1.26; last 
year, $1.05@1.60. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, in 
this market closed the week at 34%,c un- 
der No. 2 red winter, whereas recently 
it was wanted at the same price, and 
early in the season sold at 22c discount. 

Frey & Son, Inc., wholesale grocers 
and flour, who a few years ago absorbed 
the business of Drury, Lazenby & Co., 
Inc., have now bought out A. Schauman 
& Son, and thus disposed of another 
competitor. 

William H. Hayward and J. Carroll 
Fahey, formerly of this market but now 
of New York, the former with the Com- 
mercial Union of America, Inc., and the 
latter with William H. Miiller & Co., 
Inc., both exporters, were here for the 
last week end. 

Charles Schmidt and Duane R. Rice, 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the City Baking Co., and William 
H. Koester, of the E. H. Koester bakery, 
were among Baltimore bakers who at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry at Bedford Springs this week. 

The Franklin Sugar Refining Co. of 
Pennsylvania has instituted suits in the 
United States court here against . the 
Levering Coffee Co. for $400,000, the 
Headley Chocolate Co. for $80,000 and 
the Virginia Dare eee) Co. for $40,- 
000, all for alleged breach of contract 
in refusing to accept delivery of sugar 
alleged to have been purchased by de- 
fendants two years ago at 221,c lb. 

Visitors of the week were F. E. 
Vaughan, director of the Manchester 
(England) Steamship Lines; John I. Mc- 
Farland, president Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Calgary, Alta; W. C. Schilthius, of 
Schilthius American Trading Co., ‘grain 
exporters, New York; A. A. Cunningham, 
of the Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Arthur S. Jackson, of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago; Vernon 
M. Green, of Green, Mish & Co., flour, 
feed and grain, Washington, D. C; Clar- 
ence O’Gordon, sales manager Greenleaf 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrspurcu, Pa., June 10.—During the 
past week the flour market was mod- 
erately active and a considerable amount 
of business was transacted, all for early 
shipment. No new crop prices of any 
consequence have been named. The coal 
strike has passed its tenth week, and there 
are no signs of an early settlement. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat short 

atents .25@8.75, standard patents 

.50@8, clears $6.25@6.75; hard winter 
short patents $8@8.25, standard patents 
$6.50@6.75,—cotton 98’s; soft winter 
straights $5.25@5.50, bulk,—all car lots, 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed dull and slow, and sales not 
up to the usual requirements. Quota- 
tions: bran, $24.50 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.90; gray shorts, $39.50; fancy 
white, $38.40. 


NOTES 


F. S. Grant, of F. S. Grant & Co., flour 
merchants, and E. F. Day, of J. H. Day 
& Co., attended the bakers’ convention in 
Bedford Springs. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart & Co., Pittsburgh flour dealers, 
has returned from an extended trip 
through the Kansas wheat fields. He also 
attended a number of conventions while 
in the West. 

James B. Leo, of Pittsburgh, salesman 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has returned from an ex- 
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tended trip through West Virginia, where 
he found business conditions improved in 
spite of the existing coal strike. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiaverpH1a, Pa., June 10.—Flour 
limits were reduced 25@50c bbl early in 
the week, in sympathy with the drop in 
wheat, but at revised figures bakers man- 
ifested increased interest, and the market 
closed generally steady. The volume of 
business was not large, as buyers were 
not inclined to anticipate requirements 
except at lower figures than the mills in 
most cases were willing to grant. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers are small. 





NOTES 

F. K. Savage, of Sinking Spring, Pa., 
has applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

George P. White, flour broker, is still 
in the hospital from the effects of his re- 
cent stroke, but is steadily improving. 

The stock of flour in the public waire- 
houses of this city on June 1 was 113,732 
bbls, against 136,718 a month ago and 
134,029 on June 1, 1921. 

Frank Rosekrans, head of the Rose- 
krans-Snyder Co., grain and feed dealers, 
has returned to business after being con- 
fined to his home for 10 days. 

Samuet S. Danteis 





CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT 

Toronto, Ont., June 10.—By a change 
in the management of the Interprovin¢ ial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., which 
is now in process of consummation, C. E. 
Austin, who organized the company in 
1918 and has had its management ever 
since, is resigning and will be succeeded 
by David Stewart, formerly of the N. 
Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Customers and friends of this company 
in all parts will greatly regret that Mr. 
Austin is no longer to be associated with 
it. He has made a warm place for hiin- 
self in their regard. No information is 
at the moment available as to Mr. Aus- 
tin’s plans for the future, but one may 
say without hesitation that he will be 
widely missed should it turn out he is 
leaving the Canadian trade. He has been 
active in the milling business of western 
Canada since about 1910, when he moved 
from New Prague, Minn., to Moose 
Jaw, Sask., to become manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., a position he 
afterwards resigned to form a company 
of his own. Mr. Austin is one of a type 
of American business men of whom this 
country can never import too many. 

Mr. Stewart, the new general manager, 
will receive a no less cordial reception. 
He is one who has already a fairly wile 
acquaintance in the Canadian trade, most 
of which was acquired in the service of 
the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. Stew- 
art managed the Toronto office of that 
concern in 1921, and was previously in 
its Winnipeg office. He came to Canada 
from Glasgow, where his father is man- 
aging director of the milling business of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety. “He is young and full of the 
spirit of the West, a combination that 
should carry him far in the milling busi- 
ness. 

The Interprovincial Flour Mills, Lid. 
owns and operates flour mills at Saska- 
toon, Sask., Strome, Alta., and Renfrew, 
Ont. Its total daily capacity is 1,350 
bbls, of which the Saskatoon plant has 
800. Its trade embraces all Canada, |)e- 
sides a considerable volume of exporting 
business with the United States and 
over-sea markets. A. H. Battey. 





PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 
Mosite, Ata. June 10.—The Dixic- 
Portland Flour Co.’s repacking and mix- 
ing flour plant in this city is nearly com- 
pleted. _ Officials of the company an- 
nounce that large quantities of flour, in 
jute sacks, will be brought to this port 
at 10-day intervals, by steamer, from 
mills on the Pacific Coast. C. B. Stout, 
vice president, has completed the «r- 
rangements. The Dixie company seeks 
to supply the jobbing trade in parts of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Georgia. C. B. Barnes, local manager 
for the plant, has taken charge of the 
Mobile end of the business and is super- 
vising the installation of equipment. The 
first cargo of flour will arrive from the 
west coast on June 13. 
Epmunp A. Cuester. 
’ 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth. 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ....... $7.55@8.00 $8.70@9.05 
Bakers patent ........ 7.15@7.50 8.45@8.80 
First clear, jute....., 5.25@5.80 6.75@7.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.10@4.55 5.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.00@7.25 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent ........ 6.55@6.85 8.75@9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6; No, 2 straight, $5.40; No, 3 
dark, $3.75; No. § dark, $5.75; No, 8 rye, 
$4.80. 

WHEAT—Futures had a weaker under- 
tone, due to the bearish construction of the 
government report, and prices declined. 
There was considerable scattered selling of 
durum. The cash market showed no ap- 
preciable change in a general way. Offerings 
were lighter in volume, owing to reduced re- 
ceipts, and taken care of by millers, shippers 
or elevators. Holdings in elevators were fur- 
ther reduced by shipping operations, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


o———— Dark northern——_________ 
No. 2 


No. 1 " No. 3 
- 144% @159% 142% @155% 1254 @152% 
6... 143% @158% 141% @154% 134% @151% 
7... 145% @160% 143% @156% 136% @153% 
8... 144% @159% 142% @155% 135% @152% 
9... 145% @160% 143% @156% 136% @153% 
10... 145% @160% 143% @156% 136% @153% 


Amber durum——_, -—Durum—, 
No. 1 


June 
5 


June 0. No.1 No. 2 
5. 1275 @129% 125% @127% 121% 119% 
6. 126% @128% 124% @126% 120% 118% 
7. 128 @180 126 @128 122 120 

8. 128% @130% 126% @128% 122% 120% 
9. 129% @131% 127% @129% 123% 121% 
10. 1295 @131% 127% @129% 123% 121% 


Daily closing 


Prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: ‘ 





Corn Oats Rye 
June 3 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
5....4. 54% 32% @34% 91% 44@66 
6. 54% 32% @34% 90% 44@66 
ws 54% 32% @34% 91% 44@66 
8...... 54% 32% @34% 90% 44@66 
9 «oe 66 32% @344% 90% 44@66 
10...... 56% 32% @34% 90 44@66 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring——, -—Durum—, 
July Sept. July Sept. 
qune § ssccidac a. “seeks 115% 110% 
ene €.,4500 a. snes 1144 109% 
wane 9: Vu cuee mr!’ hecee 116 110% 
wane 8 ( cicetks oe.” Seta 116% 110% 
wane €§. . accor mn. Gaaas 117% 111% 
June 10 ....ce0, oe! © wees. 117% 111% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 43 244 188 58 167 297 
Durum .... 512 306 479 1,082 266 781 
Winter .,., 7 29 1 * 33 ee 
Totals .. 562 679 668 1,140 466 1,078 
Corn ...... 660 139 «. 655 41 ee 
OS vccece 317 145 8 1,033™ g2 10 
Ie vss ue 451 218 374 642 100 362 
Barley ..,, 58 61 17 67 85 20 
Flaxseed .. 66 40 135 25 62 35 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 10, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -——srade———_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
:. dk ni 
- nor 1 44 138 26 18 94 24 
3 nor j 25 88 26 14 77 25 
All other 


Spring .. 189 103 351 14 27 40 
1,2 dur § 98 28 258 106 48 84 


“irum .. 388 300 400 4148 48 90 
Winter ,.., 3 9 10 3 13 7 
Mixed... ge oka 12 16 163 172 229 

Totals .. 697 678 1,097 466 479 492 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1920 1922 1921 1920 


1922 1921 
Cora dem 1,506 157 ee os ee .. 
Oalte .25 cae 2,376 6,492 18 
Ry@ 6c oee 319 261 281 o- 

Barley .... 100 92 173 45 oe .. 
Viaxseed ., 461,116 118 aé os 3 
FLAXSEED 
Weakness developed as a result of the 


favorable crop conditions, causing liquida- 
ron, The closing quotations showed October 
‘¥%e, July 17%ec and September 20c lower, 
“ompared with June 3. It was quite gen- 
frally realized that the market was held too 
high, so the trade has commenced to adjust 
things more in line with new crop conditions, 


and further downward revision is not un- 


likely, 
7——Close——, 
Opening June 11 
June6 High Low June 10 1921 
July ..$2.61 $2.61 $2.44% $2.44% $1.94 
Sept. . 2.57 2.57 2.38% 2.38% 1.96 
Oct. .. 2.50 2.50 2.35% 2.35% 1.95% 


CHICAGO, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b,, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
Sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
EE 63.0553 cba theese ss cs $8.35 @8.50 
Spring Patents, jute .............. 7.40 @7.85 
Spring Straights, jute ............ 6.75 @7.25 
Spring clears, jute .............°° 5.50@6.00 
Second clear, 140 kee 3.75 @4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.80@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.50 @5.70 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.75 @5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.50@7.25 
Patent, 95 per cent .........../° 7" 6.15 @6.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..............° 5.50 @6.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbi..... $5.40@5.60 
Rye flour, Standard, jute ......... 5.10@5.25 


WHEAT—Receipts, 87 cars, compared with 
1,403 last week and 171 a year ago. Arrivals 
very light, and offerings of best stuff easily 
absorbed. Milling demand generally, 
ever, was slow. Sales of No. 2 hard wheat 
were made for export, basis 6@7c over July, 
c.i.f., Buffalo. Cash Prices about Steady to 
slightly lower on winter grades and un- 
changed on spring wheat, Premiums some- 
what stronger. Shipping sales totaled 300,000 


bus. Compared with July, Premiums closed 
as follows: 

1 red 4@5c over 1 dh 6@12c over 

2 red 3% @4c over 24h 5@10%c over 

3 red 1@2c over 3 d h 3@5c over 

4 red July to 1c over 4dh1@38c over 

1 hard 3@4c over 1 y h 2@3c over 

2 hard 2@3c over 2 y h 1@2c over 

3 hard July to ic un 3 y h July ‘to 2c under 
4 hard 1@2c under 4 y h 5@10c under 

1 n 10@20c over 1 dn 25@45c over 

2 n 6@10c over 2 dn 20@40c over 

3 n 2c un to Be over 3 dn 15@35c over 

4 n le ov to 8e un 44n 10@20c over 
1m July to ce over 3 m 2% @5c under 


2m Ic und to %c ov 4m 7@l0c under 
Range of cash Prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
15 


ee SR @155 

2 red. 117% @119 117% @127 152 @161\% 
ie | Speke: @115% 117% @127 158 @168% 
2 hd. 114%@118 117% @127% 156 @165 

eM BE Rer Wee. eee 164 @165% 
Pe, ¢ eeeee Dethiiaeeel DP scicee 
SE Pee ae ie: | ee @ wovee 
Ag eee See aS @..00 
Ldn .....@160% ..... Doves. 170 @178 

ie Aer, | Ramen ee ae 





Prices 

Offerings 
from the country lighter and only fairly well 
Export trade good, Shipping sales 
were approximately 500,000 bus. Cash prices 
for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 58% @62 59% @61% 61 @64% 
2 mix.,. 58% @61% 59% @62 61 @64% 
3 mix... 57% @61% 59 @61 60% @64% 
4 mix... 56% @60 59 @59% 58 @62% 
5 mix... 57 @57% 57 @58% coe oe Queee 
6 mix... 54% @58% 56 @59% 52 @59 
1 yellow. 59 @62 60 @62 61% @65% 
2 yellow. 58% @62% 60 @62 61% @65% 
3 yellow. 58% @61% “58% @61% 60 @64% 
4 yellow. 57 @60 58 @60 59 @64 
5 yellow. 56% @59% 56%@60 56 @62% 
6 yellow. 55 @58 56 @59 52% @62% 
1 white. 59 @60% 60% @61,\% 61% @65 
2 white. 59 @é62 59% @62 61% @65 
3 white. 58 @61 59 @61% 64 @64% 
4 white, 56% @60% 58% @60% 59 @63% 
5 white. 56% @59% 57% @60 56 @62 
6 white. 55% @58% 56 @57% 53% @60 
OATS—Receipts about 600 cars. Country 


offerings light and cash market steady. 
Prices on Nos, 1 and 2 white down about 3c 
on the week. Cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38% @41y% 38% @41% 36% @40% 
2 white. 36% @41% 37% @42% 36% @41 
3 white. 35 @41 35% @41% 35% @39% 
4 white. 34 @40% 34 @40% 33% @38% 


RYE—Prices 5@7c lower on the week. Re- 
ceipts, 15 cars, compared with 72 last week 
and 18 a year ago. No shipping Sales, and 
export business quiet, 
fairly active. 


BARLEY—Prices 1@3c lower for the 
period, and trade very slow. Some moderate 
export clearances reported, but conditions 
generally little changed. The range was 56 
@70c, compared with 60@72c last week and 
55@72c a year ago. September closed today 
at 62c, 


CORN GOODS—Slight improvement in de- 
mand for rolled oats, but general conditions 
about unchanged. Prices holding steady, 
Export trade quiet, Corn flour $1.60, yellow 


and white granulated corn meal $1.52%, yel- 
low and white cream meal $1.47%, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.52%, oatmeal $2.75, 
jute, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.47% per 90-Ib sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Price unchanged at $48 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago, Conditions unaltered. 
Supplies light and demand slow. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
19 


922 1921 22 1921 
Flour, bblis...., 173 161 179 84 
Wheat, bus.... 498 447 2,232 812 
Corn, bus...... 3,733 5,689 1,136 3,576 
Oats, bus...... 1,734 2,986 2,536 1,491 
Rye, bus......, 36 27 882 1 
Barley, bus.... 125 154 31 47 
a 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 10 
FLOUR— Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





TN 5.50855 are 694g ac’es $7.50@7.75 
RUE AS tvian Search ie scacin ce 7.25 @7.50 
FO OE 85s os ckcicecdesss cee 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
SE ny See a 6.75@7.00 
SEED AS Dr Va nvewevennecaceircce 6.25@6.50 
First clear 4.75 @5.25 
Patent 6.50@6.75 
BNE Sais es eaiiavinnoeseccccr, 5.50@6.00 
First clear 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—No improvement noted in the 
market, and no indications of a revival in 
the near future. Offerings light, and demand 
barely sufficient to take care of them. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $18@18.50; soft winter bran, $18.50@ 
19; gray shorts, $25.50@26. 

WHEAT—Better demand for No. 3 soft 
and sound low grades, elevator interests and 
country mill buyers taking the offerings, but 
No. 2 soft dull, more offering and little de- 
mand. Hard wheat nominal, Receipts, 134 
cars, against 175 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.23@1.24; No. 3 red, $1.16@1.17; 
No. 4 red, $1.12, 

CORN—Country offerings were small; ship- 
Ping demand slow. Receipts, 596 cars, 
against 427. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 59@ 
60c, No. 3 corn 59c; No. 1 yellow 60 @6I1c, 
No. 2 yellow 60c, No. 3 yellow 60c, No. 4 
yellow 59c, 

OATS—Practically no change in prices; 
trading mostly local, and cash demand mod- 
erate. Receipts, 236 cars, against 242. Cash 
prices: ‘No. 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 4 Oats, 36 
@37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 22 1921 
Flour, bbls... 71,990 80,120 91,570 78,250 
Wheat, bus. .343,200 980,629 358,180 672,460 


Corn, bus... - 959,400 611,000 1,064,865 363,160 






Oats, bus... -646,000 728,000 461,595 462,880 
Rye, bus...., 16.500 ..... GD Sasa 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 9,600 2,500 6,750 
<crssesessestigaancentiondincpenbnenimnsinscen 
MILWAUKEE, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 
Spring patent $8.50@8.65 
Spring straight 7.80@7.95 
UR ME i s065e vackes cece, 6.05 @6.95 
NN Ss ees Saasicounccin 4.25@5.00 
Kansas patent 7.45 @7.65 
BONGOS StTAIBHt .......... ses. 7.20@7.45 
Rye flour, white ..............°°° 5.75 @6.05 
Rye flour, straight 5.25@5.60 
Rye flour, dark ..........°. 4.00@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs 1.45@1.50 





MILLFEERQ—Lower for brans and higher 
for middlings. Trade generally is showing 
little interest, as demand is light. Outside 


@18.50; winter bran, $18.50@19.50; standard 
middlings, $20@21; flour middlings, $25@26; 
red dog, $32@34.50; rye feed, $20@21; hom- 
iny feed, $25@26; ola Process oil meal, $51@ 
52; cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, 
$32.85,—all in 100-lb sacks, 
WHEAT—Priceg firm to 4c lower, Re.-. 
ceipts, 42 cars; last week, 26; last year, 90. 
Receipts small, and demand g09d from ship- 
pers and millers. No, 1 hard winter 1@3c 


dark Dakota northern, 20@30c over Minne- 
apolis July; ordinary northern spring, 5@16c 
discount. No, 1 dark (Dakota) 
closed at $1.55@1.65, No. 2 $1.50@1.60, No. 3 
$1.45@1.55, No. 4 $1.40@1.50, No. 5 $1.35@ 
1.45; No 1 red winter $1.19@1.20, No, 2 $1.15 


RYE—Prices declined 4%c under influence 
of excellent crop Prospects, Receipts, 21 
cars; last week, 45 cars; last year, 66. Fair 
demand from millers and shippers; receipts 
small. No. 2 spot sold 1%c over July. No. 1 
closed at 92c; No. 2, 92c; No. 3, 91@91%c; 
No. 4, 90@91c, 

CORN—Prices 1%c higher. 
cars; last week, 604; last year, 428, 


Receipts, 544 
Moderate 




















offerings absorbed under brisk demand from 
shippers and industries. Saturday’s close was 
easier and lower, with futures. No. 2 white 
is 14%c under July; No, 2 yellow, %c under 
July; No, 2 mixed, 1\4%c under July. No, 2 
white closed at 61c, No. 3 white 60%c; No. 2 
yellow 61%c, No. 3 yellow 60% @61c; No. 
2 mixed 61c, No, 3 mixed 60%c. 

OATS—Prices %@l1c lower, under report 
indicating liberal yields. Receipts, 203 cars; 
last week, 261 cars; last year, 187, Fair 
demand at the decline from shippers and in- 
dustries. No, 3 white spot quotable le under 
July to 1%e over, according to weight. No. 
2 white closed at 36% @38%c; No. 3 white, 


35% @38c; No. 4 white, 35@37c; sample 
grade, 34@36c. 
BARLEY—Prices 1 @2c lower. Receipts, 


125 cars; jast week, 118; last year, 121. De- 
mand quiet, with moderate receipts, Market 
closed steady and unchanged. Iowa was 
quoted at 55@68c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
58 @69c; Minnesota, 55 @68c; Dakota, 55@ 
67c; feed and rejected, 55@60c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
9 19 


1922 1921 22 1921 
Flour, bbls... 33,200 24,480 10,850 18,390 
Wheat, bus.. 42,000 105,300 43,458 73,850 
Corn, bus.... 805,120 609,600 318,335 191,288 
Oats, bus.... 450,490 395,505 240,825 165,100 
Barley, bus.. 197,500 186,945 50,930 24.300 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 91,740 55,870 114,260 
Feed, tons.... 3,270 660 3,621 4,340 

eee 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


a IRS ee aie $7.00 @7.65 
| RRR ep pate beds 6.45 @6.90 
CEM Se icasescssuqs cee 5.00@5.50 
MOMNEEE Casabevcaaccc ct 4.25@4.50 


MILLFEED—Priceg early in the week were 
lowest for many months, but some recovery 
was had when buying increased at the de- 
Bran is now $1@1,50 lower than week 
ago. Shorts are unchanged. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $15.50@16; brown 
shorts, $21@21.50; gray shorts, $23.50@24. 


WHEAT—Action of futures was again ig- 


Soft wheat is 2@4c lower, due to the low 
Protein content of the offerings. 
was slow, as buyers were impressed by the 
increased receipts and indications of further 
enlargement next week, and continued to 
confine purchases to immediate requirements. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.18 @1.56, 
No. 2 $1.17@1.56, No. 3 $1.14@1.54, No, 4 
$1.12@1.49; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.18, No, 
2 $1.13@1.15, No, 3 $1.09@1.13, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1,07. 


CORN—Demand for corn was excellent all 
week, and an advance occurred of 1@2c on 
all grades. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
57@57%ce, No. 2 57 @57 %ce, No. 3 56% @56%c, 
No. 4 55% @56ce; yellow corn, No, 1 58 @58 Ke, 
No. 2 57% @58 ke, No. 3 56% @57c, No. 4 
56@56%c; mixed corn, No. 1 56% @57%c, No. 
2 56% @57\%c, No. 3 56@56%c, No. 4 55 
@55 ke. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 9,425 12,350 93,600 100,750 
Wheat, bus. 820,800 1,551,150 966,600 1,692,900 





Corn, bus.. -616,250 420,000 114,500 207,500 
Oats, bus.. -181,900 2,200 102,000 42,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 22,500 9,900 1,100 
Barley, bus. 30,000 400 18,200 15,600 
Bran, tons.. 600 1,968 3,400 1,680 
Hay, tons... 3,744 12,350 1,020 600 
BUFFALO, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent gt ee $8.00@8.10 
SN ROR ennai 7.50@7.65 
ST ey visinescccccce 6.50@6.60 
oy Seo SORE ee ees +++» @4.00 
Bee SW WMUE oes cecsoccccc 6.00 @6.25 
Rye, straight + 5.50@5.75 
Sacked 
a $.....@20.50 
Standard middlings, per ness asec @20.50 
Mixed feed ............. ++ sees @26.50 
Flour middlings . + eee +@27.00 
Red dog, per ton oeee + @33.50 





Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... e 


seees@ 1,85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton....., 29.50@ 29.75 


Cracked corn, ee SE ses cecence 29.00@ 29.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... 27.00 @ 27.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........._ +e +000 @35.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... +++» @56.50 
Oil meal, per ton .............. 49.00@49.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... soe+-@ 2.80 
Reground oat hulls, sacked... .. @ 9.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs..........° °° @ 1.82 
Buckwheat, 100 We Athewersdess @ 2.40 


WHEAT—There were a few cars of soft 
winter offered here this week but, with no 
reasonable bids, they were taken off the mar- 
ket. Demand very light for other wheat, 
and prices too unsettled to quote. 

CORN—Receipts were very light, and de- 
mand was limited. There was an advance 
of 1%c from last week’s prices yesterday, 
and no offerings except No. 4 yellow, which 
was not wanted. Closing: No, 2 yellow, Tic; 
No. 3 yellow, 70%c; No. 4 yellow, 69\c; 
No. 5 yellow, 68%c; No. 6 yellow, 67% c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Market steady throughout the week 
at last week’s prices, Some heavy weight 
No. 2 white brought a Premium of %c. The 


1178 


close was dull. No. 2 white, 43c; No. 8 
white, 41%c; No. 4 white, 40c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull, with a few lots on the 
market. Malting was quoted at 76@80c, and 
feed at 68@72c, on track, through billed. 
Malting 76@80c, and feed 69@7lc, in store. 
Malting, 77@79c, c...f., Buffalo, 

RYE—Scarce, with a good inquiry. No. 2 
in store, carloads, was quoted at 95c at the 
close. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,400 bbls, and 8,611,148 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,415 sacks to Rotter- 
dam, 1,600 to Hamburg, 500 to Cork, 1,400 
to Dublin, 1,000 to Belfast, 8,400 to London- 
derry and 1,872 to Bergen. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........ oeeeee + $8.00@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.60@8.00 
Spring first clear ..... sececes + 6.75@7.00 
Hard winter short patent’ cseceeee 7,50@8.00 
Hard winter straight ..... die e's 004 6.75 @7.25 
Soft winter straight .......... «++ 5.756@6.50 

RYE FLOUR—Steady under small sup-. 
plies, but demand only moderate. Quota- 


tions: $6@6.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHBPAT—Market declined 4c, but after- 
wards advanced 8c and closed firm. Re- 
ceipts, 844,479 bus; exports, 755,292; stock, 


1,642,049. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No, 2 red winter ...........0e000% $1.24@1.29 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1,21@1.26 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2, Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
slow and market declined about $3.50 ton. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 





re dvenee $24.50@ 25.50 
Soft winter bran .......é.0+000% 25.50 @26.50 
Standard middlings ..........+.. 24.00 @ 24.50 
rere 29.00@30.00 
TNE SED. on 00.60-0,0.00.000-0900*hn00 37.00 @38.00 


CORN—Market declined 1c early in week, 
but loss since was entirely recovered. Re- 
ceipts, 81,199 bus; exports, 456,127; stock, 
1,015,524. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 69% @70%c, No. 38 68% @69%c, 
No. 4 66% @67%c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 73@7T4ic, No, 3 yellow 72@73c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but supplies 
small and market steady. Quotations: 

KtiIn-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......... eoee 1.65 

OATS—Offerings not large, but trade slow 
and, market declined 2%c. Receipts, 96,805 
bus; exports, 59,960; stock, 104,191. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 46% @47c; No. 3 white, 
45 @45 %e. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-]b sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $4. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May, 1922 ..... 174,836 2,257,494 1,048,730 
April, 1922 ..... 200,252 1,031,595 2,629,918 
May, 1921 ..... 188,198 2,219,680 1,011,254 
May, 1920 ..... 173,537 2,666,917 78,103 
Exports— 
May, 1922 ..... $2,094 1,569,033 909,330 
April, 1922 ..... 26,719 624,649 2,066,906 
May, 1921 ..... 65,428 2,206,795 1,258,233 
May, 1920 ..... 792,883 1,187,161 ...... 





TOLEDO, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6@6.10; spring, $8@8.10; 
Kansas, $7.05; spring wheat first clear, $6.45. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o0.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $22. “se 50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... - @24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 24. bose. 00 


WHBEAT—Receipts, 27 cars, 17 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 61 cars, 35 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, —~Shipments— 
1921 





1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 53,200 60,715 27,265 
Corn, bus.... 76,250 88,750 8,615 95,055 
Oats, bus.... 82,800 143,500 93,055 37,775 
BALTIMORE, JUNE 10 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........5+5- $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent ........... 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.00@7.25 
Soft. winter short patent ......... 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by) 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white ....0. 00. ee.ceeee 5.60@6.00 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.75 @5.15 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..........-. 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent .............+- 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.35 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances and dull 
throughout, with new selling moderately for 
forward shipment at good discount. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$24@25; soft winter bran, $26@27; standard 
middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $29@30; 
red dog, $38@39; city mills’ middlings, $24 
@ 25. 

WHEAT—Down \%@2%c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 260,746 bus; ex- 


May 27... 930 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


posen2 215,616; stock, 423,940. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.27%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.24%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.05 @1.26, 

CORN—Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 
mand excellent. Receipts, 704,185 bus; ex- 
ports, 739,381; stock, 2,012,682. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 70@71c; contract spot, 69%c; No. 4, 
spot, 68%c; range of southern for week, 66% 
@70c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Declined %@ic; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 336,516 bus; ex- 
ports, 70,000; stock, 636,827. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 47% @48c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 47c. 

RYE—Off 6%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 588,205 bus; exports, 748,- 
760; stock, 345,900. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.01%\%. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 10 

FLOUR—Quiet; buyers purchasing only 
small lots for immediate needs, revised crop 
reports showing substantial increases in 
wheat fortifying them in this position. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $8.75@9.65; 
standard patent, $7.50@8; first clears, $5.75 
@6.50; soft winter straights, $6@6.25; hard 
winter straights, $7@7.40; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50; rye, $5.90@6.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 
228,533 bbls, 

WHBAT—Fairly active, with somewhat 
steadier market; less uncertain feeling re- 
garding crop totals had stabilizing effect upon 
the general situation. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.830%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.32; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.46%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.33%. Receipts, 614,200 bus. 

CORN—Export buying helped to stimulate 
the general situation, offsetting liberal re- 
ceipts. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, No. 2 
mixed, No. 2 white, 77%c@77%c. Receipts, 
440,235 bus, 

OATS—In much the same position as corn, 
by reason of good export buying, though 
heavy stocks had somewhat depressing effect 
on prices. Quotations: No. 2 white, 48%c; 
No. 3 white, 47%c; No, 4 white, 45%c. Re- 
ceipts, 1,076,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard .... . 
Boring Srat COALS ...cccceccccccce 
Hard winter patents ...........+.. 
Soft winter patents .............. 
Soft winter straights ............ 
Soft winter clears ........... 000. 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 

Pacific Coast flours— 

Hard wheat patents .............. 8.15 @8.90 
WOES WICSE SCPRIGEES 2. cc ccc vvveds -@6.25 

MILLFEED—Slow demand for wheat 
feeds, ‘with market easy. Some pressure to 
sell. Other feeds quiet and fairly steady. 
Spring bran, $25.50@25.75 for pure and $25 
@25.25 for standard; winter bran nominally 
$25@25.50; middlings, $25@28.50; mixed 
feed, $29@32.50; red dog, $38.50; gluten feed, 
$40; gluten meal, $53.75; hominy feed, $30.50; 
stock feed, $31; oat hulls, reground, $13; cot- 
tonseed meal, $51.50@56; linseed meal, $52@ 
56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
easy. Granulated yellow is quoted at $1.90; 
bolted yellow, $1.85; feeding, $1.50; cracked 
corn, $1.50,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





* —Receipts—. -—Stocks——, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Fiour, Dbies.«.24,081 16,986  ...c0se. severe 
Wheat, bus.. 81,620 430 130,524  ..... 
Corn, bus.... 1,200 69,635 1,338,761 143,653 
Oats, bus.... 12,000 16,000 298,993 635 
RO, BWOBiecee. -cvcvcs 182 1,295 2,130 
BASROF, DUB.0  cesca. vce 846 wccce 
Millfeed, tons. 20 FS -sesred sdeve 
Corm meal, DDIs .200 «cic. cecces coves 
Catmment, CROee . .TBG  ..cvccro- sesece ‘seeve0 


Exports of grain from the port of Boston 
during the week ending June 10: 106,869 bus 
wheat and 30,000 bus corn to London. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


June 13 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GOEIOE cc ncvecdccces $7.50@8.15 $9.75 @10.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.30@7.70 9.25@ 9.85 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.35 8.80@ 9.60 
*First clear, jute .... 6.00@6.50 6.50@ 6.80 
*Second clear, jute ... 3.50@4.00 4.40@ 4.50 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 138), in 
jute, were: 


June 13 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $6.25@6.30 $8.60@8.65 
Durum flour .......... 5.10@5.50 7.15@7.25 
COE oa 0'0-5,0 0 6:00,0:004008 4.45@4.55 4.85@5.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Tune 17... “esses 236,925 337,900 250,260 
June 10... 210,485 189,230 315,485 260,340 
June 3.... 204,060 177,685 250,250 326,120 


May 27... 230,630 254,895: «296,295 289,480 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Tame BWP... - vesces 18,386 ...... 
June 10... 600 8,880 16,290 
June 3.... 500 2,500 2,180 100,305 
6,035 2,670 64,056 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDD MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 see eee 
April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 eve oes 
. 61 69,115 169,820 158,585 eee 730 
. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 ese eee 
- 62 69,665 162,910 162,285 eee 
. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 
. 60 67,365 130,420 127,780 
June 10. 51 51,415 131,455 126,880 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 13 
«+e+-@15.50 $14.50@15.00 
17.00@17.50 14.50@15.00 
22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 

esee «@25.00 


Year ago 
WOR 60.0005 0.690400 £ 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings... 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... « -$23.00@23.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 23.25@23.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.50@238.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.25@24.50 





Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, .....@19.00 
White corn meal, sranulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt . «+. 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white* ...... oo: seep eae 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......+.+:+ 3.80@ 4.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ..... «++ 7.00@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 6.90@ 7.00 
Rolled 8 ape pale eed ana oo» @2.42% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. %.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........+2e68 «eee + @47.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


sacks, 








No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
i ree $1.44% @1.57% $1.43% @1.52% 
June 1.48% @1.56% 1.42% @1.51% 
June «+ 1.4456@1.57% 1.438% @1.52% 
June - 1.44% @1.57% 1.43% @1.52% 
June 1.40% @1.53% 1.89% @1.48% 
June - 1.895 @1.52% 1.385% @1.47% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
eam F vsdcss $1.42% @1.53% $1.40% @1.49% 
June 14% @1.52% 1.39% @1.48% 
June 256@1.53% 1.405% @1.49% 
June -42% @1.53% 1.40% @1.49% 
June -88%@1.49% 1.36%@1.45% 
June 1.375% @1.485% 1.855 @1.44% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
Weaeves $1.35% $1.23 BO.ccvas $1.35% $1.22% 
Give see 1.34% 1.21% 12..... 1.81% 1.18 
G.600¥0 1.355% 1.22% 13..... 1.315% 1.18% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No, 1 amber No. 1 durum 





June $1.21 @1.26 ‘$1.16 @1.21 
June 1.21% @1.26% 1.16% @1.21% 
June 1.22% @1.27% 1.17% @1.22% 
June . 1.225 @1.27% 1.17% @1.22% 
June 1.17% @1.22% 1.12%@1.17% 
June 1.18 @1.23 1.13 @1.18 
No, 2 amber No. 2 durum 
June $1.18 @1.23 $1.18 @1.18 
June 1.18% @1.23% 1.13% @1.18% 
June 1.19% @1.24% 1.14% @1.19% 
June 1.195% @1.245 1.145% @1.19% 
June 1.14% @1.19% 1.09% @1.14% 
June 1.15 @1.20 1.10 @1.15 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn - Oats Rye Barley 
6.51 @52 82% @38% 86% @87% 47@58 
7. 51% @52% 325% @33% 865% @87% 47@58 
8. 52 @52% 32% @335% 86% @87% 48@58 
9.53 @54 82%@338% 86% @87 48@58 
10. 53% @54% 32% @33% 86 @86% 47@58 
12. 52 @53 31% @32% 82 @83 46@57 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 11 

June10 June 3 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,394,820 1,305,480 2,203,450 
Flour, bbls ...... 7,294 16,789 17,818 
Millstuff, tons ... 329 914 851 
Corn, bus ....... 489,280 684,640 309,160 
Oats, bus ....... 384,150 467,280 552,960 
Barley, bus ..... 320,160 295,800 345,840 
Rye, bus ........ 59,000 147,000 58,000 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 55,000 64,000 142,780 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 11 


June10 June3 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 701,950 646,120 1,292,200 
Flour, bbls ...... 227,062 203,237 225,414 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,378 7,603 8,810 
Corn, bus ....... 391,920 341,940 189,000 
Oats, bus ....... 712,860 606,510 181,350 
Barley, bus ..... 265,330 368,460 183,750 
BRO, BUM .ccccecs 102,120 162,150 117,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,980 7,920 16,900 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 11 June 12 June 13 
192 


June 10 June3 1921 
Corn ...1,579 1,443 193 39 44 
Oats ..17,082 17,431 8,142 1,217 1,982 
Barley... 260 219 743 707 4,024 
Rye .... 14 96 17 2,574 wee 
Flaxseed. 69 68 1,020 19 31 


. 


June 14, 1922 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 11 June 12 








June10 June3 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 889 981 370 457 
No. 1 northern. 59 85 40 54 
No. 2 northern... - 846 798 1 ons 
OCROTS ccicccaes 2,636 1,863 795 = 3, 985 
TE conoonce 4,430 4,425 1,205 4,497 
Bm BORO. ce cccos 2,216 2,612 see a * 
Ben. BOGS «ciao vcd er 50 60 
| are 3,375 4,009 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mplse—  -———Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


June 6...$2.55% 2.55% 2.56 2.56 2.50 
June 7... 2.53% 2.53% 2.57 2.57 2.49% 
June 8... 2.50% 2.50% 2.52% 2.52% 2.45% 
June 9... 2.42% 2.42% 2.48% 2.48% 2.43 
June 10... 2.388% 2.38% 2.44% 2.44% 2.23.\% 
June 12... 2.31 2.31 2.38 2.38 2.34 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sut- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -——In store—_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 55 143 146 69 1,020 19 
Duluth...... 66 40 135 461,116. 


Totals.... 121 183 281 115 2,136 19 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept, 1, 1921, to June 
10, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r—Receipts—, —Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis . 3,769 5,841 1,143 696 
Daimth accccces 2,991 3,656 3,353 3,234 
Totals ....... 6,760 9,497 4,496 rt 0 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic por's, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, June 13, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


rc From 





- 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen -- 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... cece 
Bremen ..... © 38.00 0+ 318.080 10. 
Bristol ...... 17.00 ...0 eose 17.00 17.00 
Cardiff ...... BT.00 wee nels 9306 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
PTT Tee 22.00 .... 22.00 
Dublin ....... 22.00 .... 22.00 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 aces 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 -. 25.00 25.00 


MalmG weve. 
Hamburg .... 
Bordeaux .... 


HIAvVTO .cccece 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 

Helsingfors -.. 28-30 28-80 28-30 28-30 

Genoa, Naples 35.00 - 35.00 

. Fee 17.00 es over 

DEO eee cces BV.O8 coves esve ones 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.90 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... Tr 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 17.00 ... e089 aces 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar we BORGO sece wese cess $848 
Southampton.. 20.00 

Danzig ..... - 25.00 

Pireus ...... 25-30 

Stettin ....... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Stat: 
on June 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


na 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 321 1,914 324 815 25 
Boston ..... coe 3,560 157 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 3,665 3,886 4,226 978 344 
Chicago ....7,894 8,971 13,203 313 135 
Afloat ees 551 eve . 
Detroit ..... 14 “i9 620 21 eee 
St. Joseph... 404 563 41 2 7 
Duluth ..... 696 1,506 2,376 319 100 
Galveston ...1,306 eee eas 24 see 
ng a 55 378 150 ‘a8 eee 
Kan, City....2,004 3,496 1,183 31 S4 
Milwaukee. . 61 1,669 1,305 83 174 
Minneapolis ” 4,430 1,579 17,082 14 260 
N. Orleans... 674 406 124 248 15 
Newp. News. ... ose 8 oan ‘ 
New York... 802 1,008 2,498 168 32 
Omaha ..... 315 1,224 2,109 9 29 
Peoria ...... 80 262 270 
Philadelphia. 673 1,013 99 44 1 
St. Louis .... 621 537 311 22 1 
Toledo . 869 116 353 1 2 
Canals ...... 238 59 190 313 104 
Lakes ...... 1,186 398 650 1,162 108 
Totals ...25,808 30,313 47,272 4,568 1,622 
Last year...10,070 21,949 30,793 1,231 1,559 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Corn, 3,267,000 bus; rye, 210,00": 
barley, 242,000. Decreases—Wheat, 533,0°0 


bus; oats, 678,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 


. 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
June 7.... 209 300 91 102 115 78 
June 8.... 119 207 112 61 129 128 
June 9.... 208 264 54 717 «#142 = «116 
June 10.... 144 326 59 119 177 = 155 
June 12.... 314 410 96 61 110 204 
June 13.... 166 177 438 182 358 323 











Totals ..1;160 1,684 455 552 1,031 1,004 
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Flour business in north Pacific Coast 
markets is almost entirely confined to de- 
liveries on old contracts. Bakers and 
other buyers are well booked ahead, and 
new business is restricted largely to the 
smaller, hand-to-mouth buyers. 

Business with the domestic East and 
Southeast, rail shipment, is inconsequen- 
tial, Pacific flours being out of line on 
account of the scarcity and high cost of 
choice milling wheats and the continua- 
tion of prohibitively high freight rates. 
Atlantic and Gulf seaboard buyers, who 
can be reached by water shipments, are 
nearly in line as to prices, but are still 
able to buy middle western and eastern 
flour sufficiently lower to make business 
difficult. 

The United Kingdom continues to buy 
considerable Pacific Coast flour, but at 
prices which show very little, if any, 
profit. | 

Oriental demand, in spite of recent 
bedrock quotations, cannot be tempted. 

Blue-stem family patent was reduced 
40c the middle of the week, and is now 
quoted $7.60@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cotton 
sacks; Washington bakers patent, basis 
98's, $7.40@7.55. 

Top hard wheat patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, Pacific seaboard, are 
quoted: Dakota, $8.70@9.20 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.50@8.05; Washington, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.75@8.45. 

Millfeed is easier, but not quotably 
lower. Washington mill-run is selling at 
$34 ton to jobbers; Montana mixed feed, 
$29.50@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
oat as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

. capacity for week tivity 

Tala Weel icictivc 52,800 25,491 48 
Last week ......+. 52,800 17,550 33 
2OQlr GOO vevcsenss 52,800 18,525 35 
Two years ago..... 52,800 34,333 65 
Three years ago.... 52,800 36,021 76 
Four years ago..... 46,800 29,617 63 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,233 44 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
eae as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WO jciseaes 57,000 19,200 34 
Last WOOK secccsse 57,000 11,099 19 
Tear GOP adie sakes 57,000 32,322 57 
Two years ago..... 57,000 23,228 41 
Three years ago.... 57,000 35,920 71 
Four years ago..... 57,000 8,667 15 
Five years ago..... 57,000 21,157 45 


COTTON SACK SPECIFICATIONS 


\n agreement was reached some time 
ago between the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association and the North Pacific Coast 
Freight Bureau, representing the western 
railroad lines, that a provision should be 
made in the new grain and grain products 
tariff to be issued by the bureau, permit- 
ting the use of cotton sacks in shipments 
of flour in Pacific- northwestern territory 
of the sizes heretofore used on the Pa- 
cific Coast, which are smaller than the 
Sizes specified by the consolidated classi- 
fication committee of the railroads of the 
United States, effective J uly 1, and also 
@ provision that the guaranty of compli- 
ance with the required sizes could be 
stamped on the bills of lading instead of 
on the flour sacks in shipments west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

_The new tariff to be issued by the 
North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau was 
to have been made effective July 1, but, 
owing to delays, will not become effective 


until the latter part of July. As a re- 
sult, the regulations of the central classi- 
fication committee will be effective in 
north Pacific Coast territory from July 1 
until the new tariff to be issued by the 
North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau be- 
comes effective. The penalty for not 
showing the guaranty on each sack is that 
shipments may be charged a_ higher 
freight rate. 
NOTES 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has given a trust deed for 
$100,000 to the Idaho Trust Co. 

The State Bank of Goldendale, Wash., 
has taken over the Morgan Milling Co., 
which operated a 150-bbl mill at Golden- 
dale. 

Water-borne commerce between Pacific 
and Atlantic ports continues to increase. 
Eight steamship companies are now op- 
erating 109 vessels in this service. Freight 
offerings on the Pacific Coast are suffi- 
cient to load this fleet to capacity, and 
are nearly equaled by the westbound ton- 
nage. 

Schedules reducing proportional class 
rates on shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to Portland, when destined to cer- 
tain western Oregon points, and from 
Portland to points north of Seattle, which 
were suspended to June 5, have been sus- 
tained by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

On the petition of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association and the Molson 
(Wash.) Community Club, the state 
department of public works has ordered 
a reduction from 33c to 27c per 100 lbs 
in grain freight rates on the Oroville 
branch of the Great Northern Railway to 
Puget Sound terminals, effective July 2. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in May: to United Kingdom, 34,000 
bbls; Norway, 1,345; Japan, 12,525; 
Hongkong, 3,642; Manila, 26,374; Hono- 
lulu, 3,650; Siberia, 130; Bolivia, 1,250; 
Peru, 7,850; Nicaragua, 2,827; Salvador, 
624; Ecuador, 1,000; Mexico, 400. Do- 
mestic shipments by water for the same 
period: to San Francisco, 14,650 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 9,880; San Diego, 1,110; 
Boston, 4,000; New York, 2,220. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, OrEcon, June 10.—Flour 
prices were cut 10@40c this week, but 
the decline failed to stimulate local trad- 
ing. As stocks of old flour are not large, 
it is the opinion that prices will go no 
lewer this season, unless there is a marked 
change in the wheat market. Export 
trade continues quiet. The new flour list 
quotes family patents at $7.95, bakers 
hard wheat at $7.75, and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.55, in straight cars. 

Millfeed is in small supply and holds 
firm at $37 ton for mill-run and $51 for 
middlings. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week ‘tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 170 3 
Last week .......- 57,000 18,128 31 
SOB OHO ccccccces 48,000 11,866 24 
Two years ago..... 48,000 30,283 63 
Three years ago.... 42,600 35,277 82 
Four years ago..... 40,500 11,055 29 
Five years ago..... 33,000 10,615 32 


Wheat buying has been going on quiet- 
ly this week, a car or two here and there, 
aggregating a very fair quantity, to fill 
export sales. Today’s buying was at 
around $1.18@1.20 for export club, while 
new wheat was-contracted for at an av- 
erage price of $1, net, to farmers. Clos- 
ing bids on June wheat at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.20; soft white, 
white club, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.18; red Walla, $1.14. 

The coarse grain market is dull. No. 2 


eastern yellow corn was posted at $28.75 
ton bid, and sacked white oats at $36. 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments last month were 984,- 
685 bus, of which 933,978 went to Europe. 
In May last year shipments were 2,313,909 
bus. Wheat shipments for the season to 
date have been 31,416,827 bus, against 
21,082,219 last year. 

The Oregon winter wheat crop condi- 
tion is officially estimated at 90 per cent, 
ne a crop of 18,533,000 bus, and 
spring wheat at 85 per cent, indicating a 
crop of 3,715,000 bus. The total for all 
wheat of 22,748,000 bus compares with a 
harvest of 25,626,000 bus last year. 


Portland flour shipments in May were 
52,227 bbls to California, 31,466 to Eu- 
rope, 17,146 to South America, 7,653 to 
Atlantic ports, 7,400 to the Orient and 
756 to Hawaii, a total of 116,648 bbls, as 
against 95,539 shipped in the same month 
last year. For the season to date ship- 
ments have been 1,962,743 bbls, against 
1,530,302 in the same period last season. 

At a meeting of wheat growers and 
dealers to consider wheat discounts, for 
recommendation to the state public serv- 
ice commission, the grain men failed to 
reach an agreement. Two reports were 
submitted, one by the dealers and ex- 
porters holding out for a discount of not 
less than 2c for No. 2 grade, while the 
growers called for a discount of 4c for 
each half pound under No. 1 grade. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., June 10.—Mon- 
tana mills are marking time until the 
new crop is ready to grind. There is a 
spirit of optimism among them, for the 
growing crop has so far advanced that 
there is a practical certainty of a sub- 
stantial yield from winter wheat. With 
spring grain it is different. Much of the 
spring wheat in this state was planted 
late, and some of the less careful farmers 
are still seeding. Early sowings are in 
a fine position, but the crops that were 
late in going into the ground will de- 
pend, as always, on the amount of mois- 
ture in July and August. No pests have 
been reported, but it is feared in some lo- 
calities that grasshoppers may bother. 
In anticipation of that emergency, a 
number of the county agents have con- 
tracted for bran tonnage from local mills, 
contingent on the need for poisoned feed. 

Steady prices for flour and mill prod- 
ucts are again the rule after the recent 
flurry in wheat. The old figures once 
more obtain on ail lines at the local mill- 
ing plants, as follows: patent flour $8 
bbl and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 
ton and standard middlings $29, in car 
lots. Demand for flour is modest, while 
millfeeds find steady and urgent markets 
sufficient to sustain the price levels. 


NOTES 


Following substantial changes in its 
big plant in this city, the Eddy steam 
bakery has introduced a new loaf, which 
it has christened the Betsy Ross. 


Floods from the Missouri River have 
carried hundreds of black bass and other 
fish into the alfalfa fields along the 
river’s course in Cascade County. One 
farmer reported taking more than 300 
bass from pools in his alfalfa field when 
the water subsided. , 

In order to assist farmers who might 
not otherwise be able to secure poisoned 
bran for fighting grasshoppers, the Cas- 
cade County commissioners have voted 
an appropriation of $1,000 for that pur- 
pose. There are two or three affected 
areas where an active campaign will be 
started at once. 

A. E. Hotchkins, who has been man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. at Belt for the past year, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by A. 
E. Fisher, who has been active in the 
grain buying business in western Can- 
ada for several years. Mr. Hotchkins 
expects to remove from Belt. 

Harry Yaeger, field representative of 
the ninth district Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, was here several days 
this week attending a meeting of Mon- 
tana bankers. Mr. Yaeger formerly was 
vice president and manager of one of 
the largest banks in this city, and is fa- 
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miliar with Montana conditions. He as- 
serts that he never saw so promising an 
outlook for a grain crop and a generally 
prosperous year. 

The flour mill built by the United 
States government for the Indians at 
Heart Butte, in the Blackfeet agency, 
was opened for business last week by 
William G. Nelsen, the official miller. 
There was a dedication ceremonial at the 
mill on June 1, when the agency officials 
and several hundred of. the Indians were 
present to inspect the plant. The mill is 
intended as a custom mill, to handle the 
grain grown on the agency lands by the 
Indians. 

On June 22-23 the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Great Falls. Notices have 
been sent to members urging attendance 
and calling attention to the fact that 
this city is the center of the largest 
grain interests in the state. This is the 
first time the association has met in Great 
Falls since 1914. Jared Watkins, the 
secretary, expects a large attendance and 
is arranging an elaborate programme for 
the occasion. 

Due to much improved conditions in 
the mining business, the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. has let a contract for 
cutting over 15,000,000 feet of lumber on 
its holdings in western Montana and 
eastern Washington. There is to be 
large construction work at the Great 
Falls reduction works within the next 
few months, it is stated, in connection 
with plans for expansion of business, 
due to the purchase of a controlling in- 
terest in the American Brass Co. by 
the Anaconda company. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., June 10.—Lower 
flour prices; with reports of some new 
crop Kansas being offered at material 
reductions, are tending to discourage buy- 
ing, both by jobbers and bakers, and the 
feeling is now more pronounced than ever 
that lower prices are to be expected and, 
in consequence, flour business is very re- 
stricted. 

Mill prices have been reduced 20@40c, 
and are now as follows: Dakota standard 
patent, $8@8.85 bbl; Dakota clear, $8.10; 
Montana standard patent, $7.60@8.20; 
Montana clear, $7.45; Dakota and Mon- 
tana fancy patent, 60c bbl over standard 
patent; Kansas first patent, $8.20; Kansas 
standard, $7.75@8; eastern first clear, 
$5.75@6.25; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $7@7.25; cut-off, $6@6.25, 
—basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Increased offerings of millfeed from 
all sections have tended to further de- 
clines. Kansas bran in particular is 
being quite freely offered at $29@30 ton; 
north coast white bran and mill-run, $39@ 
40; low grade flour, $44.50@45,—deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 


NOTES ‘ 
A. Cohen, president of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., was on ’change 
this week. 
H. H. Cook, local flour jobber, has been 
elected to membership in the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, June 10.—Wheat prices 
are 3@5c bu lower in the Ogden market 
today than a week ago, due to general 
market conditions and the good prospects 
for Utah-Idaho crops. The local price 
has been 90@95c bu for soft white, with 
hard wheats ranging 10@15c more. 

On close-in transit shipments, the quo- 
tations today were: Utah winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard, $1.07; Utah white wheat, 
No. 2 soft white, 95c; No. 1 hard white, 
96c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.11; No. 1 hard winter, $1.02; Idaho 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.19; No. 1 northern, $1.07; Idaho white 
wheat, No. 2 soft white, 97c; No. 1 hard 
white, 99c; Idaho white feed oats, $38 
ton, bulk, $1.3314 per 100 lbs; eastern 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.23 per 100 lbs, No. 
2 mixed $1.20. 

Shipments during the week have been 
very light, and millers are not anticipat- 
ing any pronounced revival until the new 
crop begins to move. 

W. E. Zurrann. 
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During the past week one would be 
inclined to think that the importing flour 
trade had reached low water mark. Ow- 
ing to weather conditions the consump- 
tion of bread must have been smaller and 
the requirements of the bakers on a 
lower scale, so that their orders are lim- 
ited to their immediate requirements, and 
then only against old contracts. 

For the last five days the weather has 
been perfect for the growing crops, not, 
however, before it was needed, but the 
effect on trade is the reverse of buoyant. 
The average shade temperature has been 
over 80 degrees Fahrenheit which, accord- 
ing to the papers, has broken all records 
for May. Fine weather such as prevails 
at present, and particularly at this time 
of year, has never made a strong mar- 
ket, and the import trade suffers ac- 
cordingly. 

Wheat, in which there was quite a fair 
activity at the end of last week, is list- 
less, with prices lower and sagging. 
Traders on this side are responsible for 
the lower range, as direct offers are very 
firm, and the prices taken in London 
have been Is@1s 6d below those which 
would be acceptable to American and 
Canadian shipping houses. 

Tempting offers of flour have been re- 
ceived from the United States and Can- 
ada, but buyers are not to be tempted. 
There have been some consignments ar- 
riving, and arrived, which will not prove, 
it is feared, a very satisfactory proposi- 
tion to the shippers, unless a big change 
takes place in the market attitude to- 
ward flour, which does not seem likely 
at the moment, as on the top of every- 
thing else, drooping prices, large stocks, 
and beautiful weather, the town mill- 
ers have reduced their official price 1s 6d 
per sack from last Monday. Even so, 
many of the mills are still running on 
short time and are accepting less than 
the official price of 46s 9d, ex-mill. 

Arrivals of flour from oversea during 
the past week have been small. The fol- 
lowing are the quantities, in sacks of 280 
Ibs each: from the United States and 
Canada (west coast), 13,260; France, 
1,916; Australia, 8,800. 

Offers from the mills have declined 
about 1s without attracting business. Ca- 
nadian export patents of medium quality 
are offered by importers at 43s, c.i.f., 
with secondhand sellers willing to take 
less money. Better grade of so-called 
patents can be bought at 44s 6d, cif. 
Minneapolis patents are offered at 45s 
9d, but less money would have to be tak- 
en to make sales. Australian flour is 
lower to sell, the June shipment price 
being 40s 3d., c.if; May steamer, 41s, 
c.i.f. Argentine low grade is unchanged, 
with little offering. Of French low 
grade there are no sellers. English 
straights are 1s lower at 44s per 280 lbs. 


MILLFEED 


With finer weather, prices tend to ease 
off, particularly for bran. English manu- 
factured middlings are £9 7s 6d@£9 
10s; bran, £8 2s 6d. Plate middlings 
are offered at £6 18s 9d@£7. Fine 
Plate middlings are offered at £9 2s 6d, 
cif. 

The advance of the last week or two is 


firmly maintained. Scotch millers hold 
for higher prices, which they are making 
from those buyers who insist upon Scotch 
goods. Midlothian oatmeal is offered at 
52s 6d and Aberdeen at 48s 9d, both per 
280 Ibs, ex-granary. American oatmeal 
has also advanced to 41s 3d, c.i.f., and 
rolled oats from the same source have 
sold at 43s, cif. It is reported that 
German rolled oats are being offered at 
about the same price as American. 


; WHEAT 
Prices have declined about 1s on the 
week. No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat 
is quoted at 60s by sellers; June/July 
shipment, 59s by buyers; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba nominal, but above buyers’ 
ideas. Australian wheat is a slow sale 
at 57s 9d, c.i.f. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending May 24, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss, Vasconia— 


Gold Medal .... 1,820 Good Hope ..... 1,000 
BK ncccrccccce 999 Transatlantic .. 500 
First Pref. ..... 500 Sterling...... .». 600 
Armadale ...... 1,600 
From New York per ss, Montank— 
Gold Medal .... 3,500 Second Clear... 500 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
WIRES . ccccccccccccceccccwccvccecvese 250 
From Montreal per ss, Vellania— 
Stupendous .... 2,500 Gilt Edge ..... 1,000 
AVOCE ceccccicce 250 Royal Navy .... 1,000 
Front Line .... 1,000 Five Crowns ... 1,000 
Famous ....... 3,000 Faupel’s ....... 500 
Glenora ....< s.. 2,000 May Blossom .. 2,000 
National ....... 1,000 Gretna......... 1,000 
Daily Bread ... 3,000 Pride of Canada 6500 
MROGOES. oc cccccs 1,000 Woodland ..... 3,000 
From Montreal per ss, Venusia— 
Famous ....... 3,000 Forest City .... 1,000 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Battle ......... 2,500 
From Montreal per ss. Bothwell— 
Wartier scccsee 1,428 Golden Ray .... 600 
Medora ........ 4,000 Our Best ...... 250 
W. D. @ R.... 7,000 Elsinor ........ 500 
RVIBEEE ccccesss 2,000 Avoca ........-. 1,000 
Front Line .... 2,500 Faupel’s Best .. 600 
Silver Lining ... 250 Manota........ 1,000 
Wildfire ........ 500 Stupendous .... 500 
Colonial ....... 1,000 Medallion ...... 3,000 


FLOUR SITUATION IN NORWAY 


A correspondent in Christiania writes 
as follows in regard to the flour situation 
in Norway: 

“At the beginning of this month the 
government bought a lot of 20,000 bags 
of flour from one mill, for May-June 
shipment, at $7.40 per 100 kilos, c.i.f,, 
with payment at 90 days’ sight draft, 
New York. The week following, an- 
other lot of 20,000 bags was purchased 
of straights, from another mill, for June- 
July shipment, for which $7.10 per 100 
kilos was’ paid for the greater part and 
$7.20 for 5,000 bags. These prices were 
all much below the regular market price. 

“The Norwegian government has also 
bought five cargoes of rye from the 
United States Secee the last three 
weeks. 

“For the present the question of con- 
tinuing or discontinuing the control of 
flour and grain has been shelved by the 
Norwegian parliament. Unless, there- 
fore, a new ministry is formed or other 
unforeseen circumstances occur the pres- 
ent government monopoly will continue 
throughout this year and probably to 
the spring of next year.” 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


An importer, in talking about the ut- 
ter deadness of the trade in foreign flour 
in London and other markets of the 
United Kingdom, said that in his opinion 
the root of the trouble lay in widespread 
unemployment throughout the country 
and the distribution of doles and relief 
tickets. Bakers supplying bread to the 
unemployed on relief tickets appear, in 
most cases, to confine themselves to the 
use of home milled flour only, whereas in 


more prosperous times they would use a 
certain proportion of over-sea flour. 

Another point is that the consumption 
is considerably less than in normal times, 
for with money so tight as it is, even 
those in regular employment have to ex- 
ercise very strict economy in the matter 
of food. When there is any falling off 
in the consumption the foreign flour mar- 
ket is the first to suffer, and so, in view 
of the present economic situation in the 
United Kingdom, it is not surprising that 
imported flour is difficult to sell. 

Happily, imported flour possesses 
many attractions for the baker, one of 
the greatest of these being the strength 
it can give to the often much doctored 
home milled product, and, therefore, 
those American and Canadian mills in 
position to ship a flour to meet these 
requirements at a good competitive price 
are able to run in the race with the home 
miller and share the honors. 


OIL TAINT 

A lot of trouble is being experienced 
by importers with flour that*has become 
tainted through being carried on oil 
driven ships. The continual complaints 
in this respect are becoming so exasper- 
ating and serious that in one instance at 
least the importer has written to his 
mills requesting them to avoid shipping 
by such ships in future. 

Not only is flour being spoiled by these 
oil driven ships but there has been a 
good deal of correspondence recently in 
the daily press in regard to the pollu- 
tion of the sea and shores by the crude 
oil discharged by them, which is proving 
injurious to fish and bird life, and is 
likely to affect the livelihood of the 
fisher and village folk. 

One writer on the subject said that 
he had been staying at one of the beaut 
spots on the south coast of England, 
much frequented by holiday makers in 
the summer, and many ‘of the little 
bays were littered with spots of heavy, 
black oil which had been left behind on 
the sands by the tide. Moreover, there 
were many sea birds lying dead, caused 
by their feathers having become soaked 
in the thick oil scum. These sea birds 
are of value, not only as an object of 
beauty and interest but many of them, 
especially the gulls, are useful scaven- 
gers of the shore, and others, that fly 
far inland, are potent destroyers of in- 
sect grubs in the fields. 

The contamination to fish is also seri- 
ous, and is likely to prove disastrous to 
inshore fishing, while unclean beaches will 
ruin many a village whose chief liveli- 
hood comes from the summer visitors. 
It would seem, therefore, that for many 
reasons these oil driven steamers are by 
no means an unmixed blessing, and that 
coal driven ships are much to be pre- 
ferred. Restrictions as to discharge of 
refuse oil are being strongly urged. 

* - 


James Allen, of James Allen & Co., 
flour importers, Belfast, spent a few 
days in London this week and called at 
this office. Another visitor was James 
K. Stewart, of James K. Stewart, Ltd., 
flour importers, Glasgow. 





SCOTLAND 

The bakers’ strike in Glasgow, on a 
partial scale, and the dispute in the 
trade throughout Scotland, continue to 
drag on. In Glasgow, with the with- 
drawal of union labor from the big bak- 
eries (except in the case of the Co-opera- 
tive Society), the flour market is being 
affected because of the preoccupation 
of the master bakers in keeping produc- 
tion going under great difficulties. The 
situation is expressed in the remark of 
an importer that he could not hope to get 


the equivalent of shipment prices from 
the bakers at the present stage. 

Current quotations differ practically 
in no respect from last week. With the 
approach of the season for the American 
winter new crop, interest in the market 
outlook is increasing and importers are 
encouraged to take | Dead views. There 
have been some offers for July/August 
shipment, but they are regarded as tvo 
dear. The action of the London millcrs 
in reducing the price of flour this weck 
Is 6d per sack directs attention to the 
fact that the Scottish millers’ rates are 
probably 2s below the wheat parity. This 
makes it impossible for flour importers 
here to hope to recover their shipment 
prices from the bakers. 

Home millers are probably managing 
to offer at present prices because of tlie 
price secured for offals, but with the 
warmer and moist weather now ruling it 
is unlikely that the offals prices of +8 
@9 per ton can continue much longer. 
It looks as if local mills are milling for 
offals, and letting the flour accumulate 

The threat of the Scottish operative 

bakers to extend the partial strike in 
Glasgow into a complete national strike 
has, to the credit of the men, not been 
carried out. Had it been extended in 
this manner last week, the master bakers 
would have had the public wholly on 
their side. The men agreed as from 
April 29 to a month’s truce, and had 
they carried out a general Scottish strike 
on Saturday they would have been break- 
ing the truce, because tt had a week to 
run. 
“It is regrettable that the questions in 
dispute should remain so long in the bal- 
ance. Today the section of the men who 
have been on strike from most of the 
big Glasgow bakeries for more than three 
weeks attempted to Psy their fellows 
to agree to an immediate stoppage, but 
wiser counsels have prevailed. 

Whether the threatened general strike 
can be settled this week may be doult- 
ful, but still more so is the chance of 
this settlement covering the actual strike 
which has been in progress in many 
Glasgow bakeries. So far as this partial 
Glasgow strike is concerned it is ob- 
vious that the master bakers are win- 
ning and the men losing. 

It is the recognition of this latter fact 
by the men that has led their leaders to 
attempt to extend the stoppage to other 
bakeries and towns. Stoppage, of course, 
is the wrong word. There is a strike, but 
there is not a stoppage. The big bakeries 
decline to reinstate the strikers pending 
further negotiations on the general Scot- 
tish position, and this is becoming the 
main issue now. The Glasgow operatives 
decided to continue at work in the other 
bakeries this week, but only on conii- 
tion that the men on strike are reinstated 
by next Monday. 

The whole position is complicated, and 
a way out to suit all parties seems iin- 
possible. This, of course, supports tie 
principle for which the Glasgow master 
bakers are contending—that it is not pos- 
sible to settle on a national basis, but is 
better for members of the trade to make 
their own local arrangements. 


LIVERPOOL 


Following the rise in the wheat mar- 
ket last week, there has been just 4 
steady all-round decline, and prices fr 
nearly all qualities are about 1s 6d pcr 
qr lower. Shipments have been large, 
and sales are reported in fair quantitics 
to Germany and Portugal. Liverpool 
graded wheat futures have declined in 
response to the fall in American mar- 
kets and are quoted for July delivery «t 
about lls 6%,d per cental, or 3d lower 
than last week. 
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The demand for imported flour has 
eased considerably, and buyers do not 
show much interest in forward shipment. 
Manitoba export patents are offered as 
low as 43s, c.i.f., for first half June ship- 
ment, without resulting sales. On spot 
about 47s is asked, and this price is also 
quoted for Minneapolis spring patents 
on spot, which are meeting with a fair 
inquiry. There is a large quantity of 
American soft winter patents in Liver- 
pool, but buyers hold big stocks and are 
not interested either in this or shipment 
stuff, which is quoted at 44s, c.i.f., for 
first half June shipment. The demand 
for Chinese flour in store here remains 
quite good at 36s 6d, ex-store. Kansas 
patents, which are at present too dear 
for this market, are being quoted at 48s, 
cif. for May shipment. For Australian 
patents 41s, c.i.f., is asked for first half 
June shipment, and buyers are showing 
a fair interest, while 44s is asked for 
stuff which is due here any day. 

Liverpool has not followed London’s 
example in reducing the price of home 
milled flour 1s 6d after the decline in 
the wheat market. Only a quiet trade is 
passing, and in many quarters official 
prices, which are as follows, are being 
continually cut: patents, 50s; straight 
run, 48s; bakers, 47s. 

Offers of Argentine low grade are 
rather out of line, shippers’ ideas being 
about £11, ¢c.i.f., for June shipment, and 
so far there are no sales to report. 
Prices on spot are unchanged, without 
much inquiry, at £11 2s 6d, ex-store. 
Buyers show no interest in Canadian or 
American second clears, which remain 
out of line at about 3ls, c.i.f., for June 
shipment. 

MILLFEED 

There is no demand whatever for feed- 
ingstuffs:; English linseed cake remains 
unchanged at £14, prompt delivery. 
Bombay cake for June shipment is un- 
changed and quoted at £12 10s, with 
Plate £1 more for same shipment. Soft 
cotton cake on spot at £13 2s 6d, ex- 
store, and Bombay on spot at £14 2s 6d, 
ex-uay, are meeting with only a mod- 
erate demand. 

IRELAND 

Trading in flour has been very spas- 
modic, but considerable business was put 
through early in the week. Some import- 
ers were encouraged by the inquiry and 
made sporting bids for flour, which, with 
the heavy decline in wheat on Thursday 
and Friday, put the miller in a position 
to accept the business. The feeling is 
that for some time the market will be 
sensitive, with frequent fluctuations, and 
that there will be opportunities of buying 
on breaks and selling on the alarmist re- 
ports of crop conditions which always 
occur at this time of the year. 

larly in the week the best Manitoba 
export patents rose to as high as 45s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, this price 
being the figure for well-known brands 
wit! an established reputation,.but busi- 
ness was not possible at this figure, as 
other mills not quite so well known sold 
on the basis of 43s@43s 6d, Belfast, and 
Hs‘ 44s 6d, Dublin. Most of this flour, 
however, had been secured previously, as 
millers were not sellers at that price. 

‘Toward the close of the week the mar- 
ket was lower, and sporting bids sent 
out for export patents on the basis of 
42s’ 42s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and Is 
more at Dublin, were accepted, but trade 
Is how completely off except for spot lots 
of consigned flour, which holders are 
prepared to sell at a cheap figure, it be- 
ing freely reported that as low as 41s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, has been accepted for 
one or two lots. 

Minneapolis flours are represented by 
one brand only, which has been sold in 
all positions and freely offered on the 
bas's of 45s@45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
an’ Is more at Dublin. There is plenty 
of ‘his flour on offer in all positions, and 
buyers are well looked after. 

Soft American winters, generally 
Speaking, are completely out of line at 
467 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. On the other 
hand, there was more than one seller of 
quite good patents on the basis of 44s, 
net, Gi.f., Belfast, and 45s, Dublin, and 
business was done at these figures. 

Flour at this price competes well with 
home millers, who are not selling under 
15s, net, cif. Belfast, for a similar 
flour, while higher grades run to as much 
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as 50s, net, c.i.f. Australians have been 
sold on the basis of 44s 6d, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast. 

OATMEAL 

A good consumptive demand has pre- 
vailed for oatmeal. Home millers are 
quite busy on the flake variety, and 49@ 
52s, for choice brands, seems to be the 
price obtainable. Scotch meal is out of 
line, and prices would no doubt be high- 
er in the Irish market were it not for 
the fact that American mills are look- 
ing for business and show no inclination 
to advance their prices, which are around 
43@44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more 
at Dublin, for the rolled variety, and 
probably a little less would be accepted 
for June. 

Canadian mills are maintaining a firm 
attitude, and 46@47s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., either port, is the price indicated 
for ordinary flake, and 1@2s less for 
medium meal. The latter, however, is 
very good quality, and is commanding a 
ready sale in the Irish market at prices 
about equal to home made. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are still in good demand, 
and prices have been fairly well main- 
tained. The weather has turned warmer, 
and there are some signs now of growth 
in the meadows, but not sufficient to 
cause any decline in the consumption or 
the price of home made offals. Good 
white English bran commands £11 per 
ton, and best home made £10 10s. Com- 
mon or red sorts are about £1 ton less. 

Indian meal maintains its price at £10 
per ton, while for flaked variety £12 is 
the nominal price. Linseed cakes for 
shipment are about £14, net, c.i.f., either 
port, the spot price being as low as £15. 
Cottonseed meal is quoted at £13 per 
ton, and home made cake at about £14. 
Feedingstuffs generally are maintaining 
their price, and the demand is fairly 
good for the time of year. 


HOLLAND 


The weather has turned very hot, which 
will make the soil, wanting moisture 
badly, still more dry. A change to wet 
weather therefore is eagerly looked for. 

Cattle have been put in the meadows, 
as keeping them stalled meant heavy ex- 
pense, while prices of dairy produce were 
falling. After the long spell of low tem- 
peratures during the spring and the ab- 
sence of rains of any importance, the 
fields hardly offer sufficient nourishment, 
and in many parts farmers are obliged to 
supply additional feed. 

The tendency of the markets this week 
was varying, but not to any great ex- 
tent and, on the whole, prices are some- 
what lower than a week ago. 

Flour moved downward and the inland 
brands of good repute are obtainable at 
18@18.25 florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, 
which at the present rate of exchange 
works out at $7, cif. At this figure 
some business was put through for Kan- 
sas straight flour on a guaranty of suf- 
ficiently strong quality. Another offer 
of Kansas patent flour, new crop, July 
shipment, at $7.50, attracted some atten- 
tion, but although some sales were effect- 
ed, buyers did not respond heartily. 
Minneapolis and Canadian offers are out 
of line. 





NONRESIDENT RAILROADS 

In the case of Ithaca Roller Mills vs. 
Pere Marquette Railway Co., decided 
recently, the Minnesota supreme court 
sustains the right to sue in the state a 
railroad having no lines in the state, but 
having a freight office therein. 

Plaintiff sued for loss of grain in 
transit from a point in Michigan to 
points in the East. Summons was served 
upon a freight agent maintaining an 
office for the railway company in Min- 
neapolis. The company unsuccessfully 
challenged the jurisdiction of the Minne- 
apolis municipal court under such service. 

Following previous decisions to the 
same effect, the supreme court holds that 
nonresident railroad companies are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the local 
courts under such circumstances, and 
adds: “We understand that one of these 
cases has now been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Unless and 
until that court holds that our previous 
rulings were erroneous, we shall continue 
to adhere to them.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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One caught sight of the stream at in- 
tervals from the train: In the shape of 
an “S,” the stream percolated through 
pasture-land and disappeared in the 
same unexpected, “Alice in Wonderland” 
manner in which it had suddenly sprung 
into view. At the station called “Minne- 
tonka Mills” the stream became so lan- 
guid in its effort to reach the sea that 
people laughed when the conductor said 
it had once been the force which drove 
the mill. Part of the joke was the mill 
itself, a huge tumbled-down affair flanked 
by a daisy field. But the daisy field had 
once been a mill pond, so the conductor 
said. In springtime the stream reflected 
something of its former glory; no weeds 
clogged its course, the shores were more 
distant from each other by several feet 
and it suggested, rather than actually in- 
vited, canoeing. Towards midsummer, 
however, the beholder’s interest faded as 
the stream settled into its chronic, utterly 
unnavigable state. And so year after 
year the desire in the spring was aban- 
doned as the season progressed. 

Bulwer-Lytton once wrote a fable of 
a boy who longed to visit the country 
which he saw from his window. When 
the boy became a man he journeyed to 
the land of his day-dreams where much to 
his surprise he was held a prisoner. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the water being unusual- 
ly high, I made the long anticipated canoe 
trip with another man and the memory 
of it has placed me in a similar predica- 
ment. We journeyed along the southern 
shores of Lake Minnetonka, crossed bays 
and rounded numerous points and at the 
outlet of the lake we carried the canoe 
around the dam. The source of the 
stream is at this point and the sound of 
the water running over the dam accom- 
panied us for some distance along the 
stream’s exceedingly crooked course, the 
sound gradually becoming fainter until 
it died away. Or it may have been that 
the sound was gradually obliterated by 
the cry of birds. I was gazing at a 
clay bank which gave a pink reflection 
upon the water and the transition of 
sounds is now vague. There were also 
unusually interesting things going on 
beneath the prow of the canoe—a con- 
vention of turtles put to rout, and pick- 
erel disturbed at whatever a_ pickerel 
does to amuse himself. A blue heron 
arose suddenly from a reedy shore and 
at a sudden turn in the stream two bobo- 
links made a great outcry as we ap- 
proached their nest, a nest which proved 
to be entirely empty upon subsequent 
investigation. Predominating, however, 
were red-winged blackbirds although up- 
on the numerous relatives of the afore- 
mentioned heron rested the guardianship 
of the shoals. 


As the direction of the stream was 


varied the pictures on either side were. 


changed: Here an attractive farm with 
cattle grazing near the water and a white 
farmhouse half hidden away amongst 
the trees, or perhaps, further on, only 
rushes in the immediate foreground but 
hazy blue hills beyond, mysterious hills 
they seemed. 

The current grew swifter towards eve- 
ning and a turn in the stream brought 
us to the few scattered houses which to- 
day are still known as Minnetonka Mills. 

Of the journey homeward in the sun- 
set, of muskrats crossing our course, of 
the cries of bittern and loon as the night 
closed down, of haze hanging for two 
feet above the water and parted like 
water itself by the canoe, of the portage 
around the dam and the immensity of 
the lake beyond, of occasional ruddy 
shore lights and of a star hanging low 
as stars are seen in tropical skies, of 
all these pleasant things the log would 
enter, only the statement must suffice 
that (considering its length) the jour- 
ney was rather a “cruise.” 

* 7 

As a matter of fact, the stream was at 
one time of sufficient depth to float 
steamboats but the height of the stream 
as well as that of the lake was regulated 
at the milldam, gone these many years, 


and it was this regulating of the water 
which was to prove the nemesis of both 
the mill and the stream, 

In 1852 Simon Stevens, brother of Col. 
J. H. Stevens, the first settler of Minne- 
apolis, built a lumber mill in the locality of 
the present village and logs were rafted 
across Lake Minnetonka by the tug “Katie 
Lilliger” and driven down the stream for 
sawing. “Dead head” logs are still to 
be seen at the bottom of the stream. 
Stevens’ partners in the enterprise were 
Horace Webster and Calvin A. Tuttle. 
The saw mill promised well but only ran 
four years. A chair factory took its place 
but was destroyed by fire. The water 
power was put to no further use until 
1868 when T. H. Perkins bought the mill 
site with 640 acres of adjoining land. 
He erected a grist mill on the saw mill 
site. The grist mill was 40x32 feet, of 
three and a half stories and with three 
run of stones. The plant was sold in 
1870 to Edwin Hedderly and H. M. Vro- 
man who ran the mill until 1874 when 
Loren Fletcher bought out Hedderly’s 
half interest and organized the Minne- 
tonka Mill Company on October 20 of 
that year. The company refitted and en- 
larged the mill with additional runs of 
stones and purifying machinery and two 
years later Fletcher and Loring bought 
out Vroman’s interest. In 1878 the mill 
was again enlarged. The actual pros- 
perity of the mill dated from 1878 to 
1884. The plant consisted of a four- 
story mill 72x58 feet, a grain wgrehouse 
30x70 feet, an engine house 30x38 feet, 
a cooper shop 24x80 feet and fifteen 
houses for employees of the mill. In the 
mill were four run of stones, nine double 
sets of rolls, nine single sets of rolls 
and eleven purifiers; in the engine house 
a 150-horsepower Reynolds-Corliss en- 
gine, and in the wheel-pit a_ 66-inch 
American turbine water wheel. Steam 
was used as an auxiliary. The flour was 
packed at the rate of 300 barrels a day 
and shipped as far east as New York. 
Some of the flour was shipped direct to 
Europe. The mill claimed to be the first 
in Minnesota grinding flour for foreign 
trade. 

Railroads brought wheat from a dis- 
tance but much of it came from the im- 
mediate Minnetonka district by boat and 
barge. In 1874 barges carrying from 
1,000 to 1,500 bushels of wheat at a 
cargo were loaded at Excelsior and towed 
across the lake and down the stream to 
the mill. The steamboats used at various 
times were the “Rambler,” a sidewheeler 
carrying its own cargo, the “May Queen,” 
a propeller which towed a barge called 
the “Mermaid,” and a small general util- 
ity propeller-boat, the “Frisco,” which 
was afterwards rebuilt at Minnetonka 
Mills into a pleasure craft for use upon 
the lake. 

In 1885 Minnetonka Mills had become 
what is called a “bustling” community 
and in the same year two men from To- 
ronto, J. G. Dawes and William McKen- 
zie, purchased the mill for $96,000. The 
mill stopped for a day to change owner- 
ship and never ran again. Dawes and 
McKenzie failed to operate the mill ow- 
ing to business entanglements and when 
the property was acquired by C. H. Bur- 
well, for many years afterward the prin- 
cipal owner of the village, and the mill 
was about to be run once more, the coun- 
ty took control of the milldam. 

The history of regulating the depth of 
the stream and of Lake Minnetonka is 
largely a history of libel suits. To be- 
gin with the Lake Minnetonka residents 
were weary of having the depth of the 
lake continually changing because of a 
milldam many miles away. Over two 
hundred miles of shore line were affected 
by a private corporation. The court 
condemned the dam which it gave to the 
county for $12,000. Another dam was 
built a foot lower and the old dam torn 
away. Every inhabitant having any 
rights along the stream put in a bill for 
lost boating, swimming and fishing privi- 
leges. The county then opened the dam 
and in order to further protect the Lake 
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Minnetonka shore line built the present 
dam at the outlet of Gray’s Bay. Conse- 
quently. more damage suits resulted for 
more water or less water in the valley of 
the stream. The only other flour mill 
actually on the stream (it was below 
Minnetonka Mills) had been purchased 
by the Minnetonka Mill Co. several 
oo prior to the dam controversy and 

ad been demolished; but also below 
Minnetonka Mills, though not actually 
beside the stream, two flour mills, the 
Schussler and the Craig, claimed that 
reducing the water supply had interfered 
with their profits. case was won as 
were most of the suits — from 
the changing of the water level. In 1897 
the last , a Baa bill was paid, and in the 
same year an attempt was made to turn 
the Minnetonka mill into a feed mill but 
failed. The building gradually fell to 
pieces until a few years ago when it was 
torn down. A _ concrete bridge now 
marks the site of the milldam, and ma- 
chinery strewn along the watercourse be- 
low the bridge is all that remains of the 
mill. 

* * 

Below Minnetonka Mills the stream 
wanders for many miles, touches upon 
suburban Minneapolis, and shortly before 
it joins the Mississippi it is said to 
“laugh and leap into the valley” at Min- 
nahake Falls. Boveedl years ago the park 
board succeeded in making Minnehaha 
laugh and leap for the benefit of a dis- 
tinguished visitor by having water 
pumped into the stream above. 

Perhaps the future will see the stream 
filling a series of locks so that it may 
be Prey to travel between Minneapolis 
and Lake Minnetonka by boat; a return 
with accumulated interest of the halcyon 
days. Randolph Edgar. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


(Continued from page 1161.) 

The publishers of our monthly and 
weekly periodicals are broadening and 
reaching out to gather more useful and 
scientific information for their readers. 
It is very gratifying to note the deep in- 
terest being taken in them by every one 
whom I have personally come in con- 
tact with during the last year. All dis- 
cussions and articles published therein 
seem more understandable and hold bet- 
ter food for thought. However, this may 
be explained by analysis of the recon- 
struction period we have passed through 
and which is yet upon us. I believe this 
period will be a great a to us in the 
future, as we have learned that we can 
operate our plants with less help, and 
can devote more time to the men we em- 

loy. We can also improve our systems 
of milling, thereby improving quality and 
quantity and holding down the cost of 
manufacturing. 

I also believe that there is more data 
available at this time regarding quality, 
yields, percentages, handling cost, and 
cost of manufacture than ever before in 
the history of flour milling. This is due 
to the splendid co-operation of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and the 
Association of Operative Millers, all of 
whom are vitally interested in furthering 
the knowledge of scientific milling. 


AMERICAN MILLER’S RAPID PACE 

Due to the imperative war-time de- 
mand, the American miller has been set- 
ting a pace much too fast for his com- 
mercial machinery. All of us have been 
working too little and spending too lav- 
ishly. We have been hitting too fast a 

ace, and the inevitable has happened. 

ow we have vast capacities laid up 
awaiting normalcy. When business is 
again set in motion, I am quite sure the 
men at the wheel will drive more intelli- 
gently, pay more attention to the physi- 
cal aulition of their plants, and there- 
by produce a barrel of flour for the 
least possible cost. 

Business has passed the crisis of its 
deflationary disease, and its complete re- 
covery in due course may be prognosti- 
cated with certainty. As confidence in- 
creases, it is acquiring strength. There 
is no general forward sweep as yet, and 
the conditions are characterized as 
“spotty,” but this will be overcome; the 
signs are unfailing from the standpoint 
of financial conditions as represented by 
the banks, the activity of the basic in- 











dustries, the agricultural present as to 
prices and the future as to production, 
and notably what I believe to be the low 
stocks of commodities throughout the 
country. 





Secretary’s Report 

M. F. Dillon, Secretary: The Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers has continued 
to progress, as regards finances and 
members. There has been a net gain 
of 68 active and five associate members, 
over and above a loss of 137 sustained by 
suspensions, deaths and _ resignations. 
On June 1 we have on the rolls 675 active 
and 223 associate members. This, with 
two honorary members, gives us a total 
membership, June 1, 1922, of 900. 

During the fiscal year we have made 
wonderful gains in the state of Wash- 
ington, where at present we have 18 ac- 
tive members. We have made fine prog- 
ress in Oregon, where we have 22 active 
members. All these came from the ef- 
forts of P. H. Lawson and W. E. Ruck- 
man, both of the Portland (Oregon) 
Flour Mills Co. We also have two asso- 
ciate members in Portland. Two years 
ago we had no members in Oregon or 
Washington. Splendid gains were made 
in the state of New York, where we 
now have 32 active members, from a 
wide range of cities. Canada has shown 
great improvement, too, as we have in 
that Dominion 23 active members. Many 
other sections show substantial gains. 


MEMBERSHIP COVERS WIDE AREA 


We now have members in China, Mex- 
ico, Canada and the United States, with 
many inquiries from England, Scotland 
and Ireland. From all over the United 
States many are asking how to proceed 
to become members, and requesting lit- 
erature, bulletins, etc. 

Our finances are healthy and ample. 
The treasurer’s balance as of March 31, 
1921, was $3,592.45, while our cash bal- 
ance as of March 31, 1922, was $3,406.36, 
and during the year we placed another 
$1,000 in building and loan stock. Our 
total cash in all funds as of April 1, 
1922, was $6,606.36, while on April 1, 
1921, it was $5,792.45. We thus made, a 
financial gain in all funds of $813.91. 

A significant success in the educational 
world was the milling night school con- 
ducted by the Kansas City, Kansas, 
Board of Education, in connection with 
the United States government. The 
great results obtained were possible only 
by the co-operation of the Association 
of Operatives Millers, whose members ar- 
ranged the courses, provided the lectur- 
ers, gave attention to the publicity, etc. 
One of our members, Major S. Howe, 
was the permanent instructor during the 
season of 1921-22. 

We are mindful of the splendid assist- 
ance given by the milling press. Each 
of the milling journals has given gener- 
ously of space, and the papers have gone 
the limit in aiding us. Their publicity is 
responsible for much of our progress. 





Treasurer’s Report 

W. C. Dunn, Treasurer: During the 
fiscal year just passed, and which em- 
braces the period of April 1, 1921, to 
March 31, 1922, I have received from the 
secretary, in remittances, the sum of 
$7,468.40. During the year an additional 
$1,000 have been invested in building and 
loan stock. Your treasurer now holds in 
his custody building and loan stock in 
the amount of $3,000. 

Your treasurer’s balance in bank April 
1, 1921, was $3,592.45. Considering the 
balance in the bank April 1, 1921, and 
adding the total receipts during the fiscal 
year, we arrive at a total amount of 
$11,060.85. During the fiscal year there 
have been expenditures of $7,654.49, leav- 
ing a balance on hand March 31, 1922, of 
$3,406.36. We also have in bank a bal- 
ance of $200 in the emergency fund. 
When you consider building and loan 
stock in the sum of $3,000, the association 
has a total in all funds, March 31, 1922, 
of $6,606.36. 





Address on Flour Bleaching 
Harry E. Weaver, Head Chemist for 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Mo: There are in the United 
States today three reagents used for the 
bleaching of flour, as follows: nitrogen 
roxide, chlorine, and nitrogen trichlor- 
ide. All of these are in gaseous form, 
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and all are applied by bringing a current 
of the gas into contact with > Bad in one 
of several types of agitators. 

Nitrogen peroxide serves to whiten 
flour, destroying some of the yellow col- 
oring matter. The percentage of ash, 
moisture, protein, water, soluble protein, 
gliadin, and acidity are not affected. 
Neither is there any colloidal change ef- 
fected in the proteins according to the 
viscosity determination made on flour 
untreated and on flour treated with ni- 
trogen peroxide. The hydrogen ion con- 
centration is increased slightly, showing 
some slight oxidation, The fermenting 
period of flour treated with nitrogen per- 
oxide is the same as that of flour with 
no treatment. 

Comparing loaves of bread made from 
flour treated with nitrogen peroxide and 
that made from flour which has had no 
treatment, we find the bread made from 
the treated flour to be the whiter, but 
have discovered no difference in volume 
or texture. We have been unable to con- 
firm the claim that treatment with nitro- 
gen peroxide gas acts the same as nat- 
ural aging, excepting in the item of color. 

Treating flour with chlorine effects 
very definite chemical changes, as fol- 
lows: an increase in acidity, an increase 
in the hydrogen ion concentration, an 
increase in the percentage of soluble pro- 
teins, and a slight but consistent decrease 
in the percentage of gliadin. The col- 
loidal condition of the proteins is also 
affected, as is shown by viscosity deter- 
minations, using both water and dilute 
acids for making the dilute dough solu- 
tions used in this determination. This 
condition applies particularly to the 
higher grades of flour, patents and 
straights, as it is entirely absent in the 
low grades. 

Chlorine attacks the coloring matter in 
flour and destroys some of the yellow 
coloring matter. In baking it is notice- 
able that flours treated with chlorine re- 
quire less fermentation to ripen the 
dough than do those which have had no 
treatment. 


BREAD SHOWS WHITER COLOR 


Bread baked from flour which has 
been treated with chlorine shows a whit- 
er color and a slightly better texture 
than that baked from flour which has had 
no treatment. When the treatment is 
applied to the lower grades of flour 
many times, one finds a larger volume in 
the bread baked from the treated flour 
than from that baked from the untreat- 
ed flour. This, however, is often due to 
the fact that the untreated flours are 
not given sufficient fermentation period. 
The difference is more one of fermenta- 
tion period than it is of volume. 

The use of nitrogen trichloride for 
flour bleaching is of very -recent origin. 
I have had very limited experience with 
the use of this reagent; in fact I have 
never seen its effects as actually applied 
in a flour mill. 

I have, however, forwarded samples of 
patent, straight, clear and low grade 
flour to the manufacturer and have in- 
vestigated thoroughly the changes be- 
tween the treated and untreated flours, 
in chemical composition and physical 
changes during fermentation, and* have 
noted the difference in the appearance of 
bread made from both treated and un- 
treated flours. 

The nitrogen trichloride gas treatment 
does not affect the choniieal composition 
of the flour in any manner, according to 
determinations made, which include 
moisture, ash, protein, water, soluble pro- 
tein, gliadin, acidity and hydrogen ion 
concentration, nor does it affect the col- 
loidal condition of the proteins as shown 
by a series of viscosity determinations. 

The viscosity determinations made on 
the fermenting dough, however, did show 
a slight but consistent decrease for the 
treated flour, probably enough to affect 
the texture. 

As a bleaching agent applied to flour, 
nitrogen trichloride is very strong, and 
it is possible to remove so much of the 
coloring matter in flour that the gasoline 
color test will give no positive test at all. 

The fermentation period of doughs 
made from flour treated with nitrogen 
trichloride is the same as that of those 
made from flour which has had no treat- 
ment. 

The bread baked from the treated 
flour shows no increase in volume over 
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that made from flour with no treatment; 
it is, however, very much whiter than 
that made from untreated flour; it has 
a better texture and a beautiful bloom. 





Talk on Milling Cleanliness 

Charles H. Ridgway, Secretary West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co: 
Theoretically, perhaps, nothing can be 
destroyed, but actually $250,000,000 or 
more worth of property that can never 
be replaced me up in smoke every year, 
It’s gone, and gone forever. 

Don’t say, as some might, “Let ’er go; 
she’s insured.” It’s a poor business mot- 
to. True, you may be recompensed for a 
part of your loss, but a tax is levied up- 
on all the people to pay for your loss, 
and that tax is always collected. 

The records show that there is a fire 
once every 17 years.for every business 
building in the United States. If this is 
true, and your building is still standing, 
you are luckier than the other fellow, 
Looking this data squarely in the fave, 
are you surprised at the rate insurance 
companies get? The universal study and 
practice of fire prevention would have 
a very material effect on this data, and 
it lies in your power to reduce the record. 





Soft Wheat Milling 

James J. Scheurich, Superintendent 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo: Too much stress cannot be placed on 
selecting good milling wheat. If tlie 
wheat you mill is not good milling wheat, 
then the flour you make will not be good 
flour, regardless of the milling equipment 
that you have. To bring soft wheat up 
to a high standard of milling, it is very 
necessary that it be not only graded 1s 
to quality and test, but also as to mois- 
ture. Too much stress cannot be placed 
on wheat when coming into elevator or 
mill. I believe that we should be more 
cautious in our grading of moisture of 
wheat. It has been my experience that 
you cannot mill wheat that is made 
up of a blend that varies in moisture 
2 to 4 per cent and which has been left 
in a bin to equalize the moisture. 

Some years ago it was the practice 
among soft wheat millers to do all tlie 
scouring before tempering, on the sup- 
position that the crease dirt could not he 
removed after tempering. However, ex- 
perience has taught us that such is not 
the case. We find that better results 
can be obtained after tempering, because 
the grain during the tempering period 
has become plump and smooth and the 
bran very tough, giving the scour a bet- 
ter chance to thoroughly scour and polish 
the wheat and to remove all beeswing 
and the wheat beard. The crease dirt 
will be removed much easier on the tem- 
pered wheat by reason of the long time 
temper, the germ taking on moisture 
causing the wheat berries to swell, which 
in turn has a tendency to release thie 
crease dirt. Scour in such a way so as to 
remove very little of the bran, and as 
much as possible of the fiber, beard and 
stem; then scour it in such a way that 
the wheat berries will be left smoothly 
polished and the bran. surface un- 
scratched. 

Remember well the old slogan that 
“good water and plenty of fresh air are 
the greatest of all purifiers.” Rolls are 
great purifiers, yet they need help in the 
process, if best results are to be obtained; 
therefore, the machine we call the puri- 
fier occupies a very important place in 
most of our milling systems. To get 
good results from purifiers more atten- 
tion is required than many millers are 
willing to give, and if not carefully 
watched as to suction and back drait, 
they get out of order. 





Mill Transmission 


J. H. Flora, Superintendent of Trans- 
mission: for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo: Secondary only 
to power, bearings may be considered 
the paramount factor of mill transmis- 
sion, for most of the power loss is due 
to the friction of the bearings. Every 
one is familiar with the styles of the or- 
dinary babbitt bearings. The collar oil- 
ing bearing is the one to be depended on 
for ‘mill work, as there are no rings to 
stick and there is a supply of oil avail- 
able in the oil chamber of the bearing. 

Outside of neglect and lack of lubri- 
cant, the cause of bearing trouble is 
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due to poor fitting of the bearings. 
Bearings on roll journals would give 
much more satisfactory service if each 
bearing were carefully scraped and fit- 
ted to the journal on which it is to be 
used. The different journals on the 
roll floor will vary in diameter, due to 
wear, and a bearing that fits one may not 
fit another. Careful fitting will keep the 
roll in tram while running, for the roll 
cannot slip away from the load. All 
other bearings should be well fitted, to 
cut down friction and undue wear. 

As the cost of coal goes up the ball 
bearing must be given very careful con- 
sideration, as the reduced friction will 
give a great saving in power. For in- 
stance, if the power cost of the produc- 
tion of a barrel of flour is 5c, and if a 
ball bearing equipped mill has a 15 per 
cent power saving, the decrease of cost 
of production will be %,¢ per bbl, which 
at the end of the month will amount to 
a large sum. Besides this, the better 
operation of the machines may result in 
a better product. 


Fumigation in Tempering Wheat 


A. W. Estabrook, Cereal Chemist: We 
would conclude, from our experiences 
from treating wheat with carbon disul- 
phide, that liquid carbon disulphide is 
decidedly injurious to conditioning and 
tempering of wheat for milling, and is 
also injurious to the flour made from the 
wheat. The gas from carbon disulphide 
is also somewhat injurious, but not to 
the same extent as the liquid. Some form 
of fumigation for weevil is of course 
necessary, and we would suggest that 
the gas from the evaporation of carbon 
disulphide be used, but in no case should 
the liquid itself be poured over the 
wheat. 


The Grading of Wheat 


Robert R. Saunders, Grain Supervisor, 
Federal Grain Supervision, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Kansas City, 
Mo: Some 60 years ago saw the first 
grain inspection in our country. Begin- 
ning in one or two grain markets which 
had only recently, organized, the idea has 
grown to the extent that we today have 
140 grain markets in the United States 
where grain is inspected under federal 
grades. Whatever imperfections may 
exist in grain grading, credit should be 
given to American ingenuity for the de- 
velopment of the idea. Grain grading is 
an American institution, and is practiced 
ard only in Canada and the United 
States. 

Recently, however, two or three foreign 
countries have shown interest in the idea 
to the extent that representatives have 
visited this country and _ thoroughly 
studied our method. These representa- 
tives have given it as their opinion that 
our system of grain grading has kept pace 
with the large production of American 
cereals, and is one which they can indorse, 
should the effort be undertaken in their 
country, . 


Grinding on the Breaks 


Major S. Howe, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo: It is 
the annual custom with millers who ad- 
dress this body on like subjects to make 
a plea for more roll surface, claiming we 
could do better work, etc. I agree with 
them, for they are conscientious and hon- 
est. They draw their conclusions, some 
of them, after spending a lifetime in the 
business. The sad part of it all lies in 
our inability to make our employer be- 
lieve as we do, especially when we are 
running full time and the sales depart- 
ment has us covered up with orders. 

Mills of medium and large capacities 
competing with the markets of the world 
should have four to six breaks. Two and 
three break mills do good work, if they 
have the best of wheat. I have operated 
mills using three, four, five and six 
breaks, and consider more than four a 
matter of convenience,—just like having 
more tools to do a given amount of work 
with,—providing an equal amount per 
barrel is used in each case. 


Message from the Federation 
_Charles L. Roos, President Millers’ 
National Federation: The Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation desires to co-operate 
with you further, and will do so as long 
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as you follow the objects outlined in your 
constitution, viz., “to promote a spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation among oper- 
ative millers and advance the interest of 
milling.” If you will use your organiza- 
tion for the increase of your knowledge 
of milling practices, there is every reason 
why we should co-operate heartily. 

Millowners are always willing to recog- 
nize merit, and the employee who will give 
conscientious service will receive proper 
remuneration and reasonable hours of 
service. These are matters that must be 
worked out in the individual plants, and 
no general rule can apply to all plants or 
to all employees. 

It is up to the individual employee to 
develop himself so that his employers be- 
come impressed with his abilities; so that 
they will look to him for the reliable in- 
formation on the operative milling prac- 
tices; so that they will realize the benefits 
of your annual meetings and will want 
him to attend the same. 

There is much that can be done toward 
the advancement of milling, and the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation is pleased to 
note the work of your association along 
these lines and assures you of its desire 
to co-operate with you. 


The. Importance of Ash 


Samuel J. Lawellen, Chemist for Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn., and 
President of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists: We do not believe that 
many, millers use the percentage of ash 
as an argument for the quality of their 
flour. Our experience has been that they 
use it more as an argument that they are 
turning out uniform flour and the specific 
grade called for on any contract. Some 
may argue that their low ash content is 
a mark of the quality of their flour, 
but they are the exception, and it is a 
serious mistake. However, many millers 
do use, and are justified in using, the per- 
centage of ash as an argument that they 
are doing quality milling, honest milling, 
and giving the customer the kind of flour 
for which he contracted. 

For the miller to talk flour quality from 
the ash per cent alone is quite absurd. 
As a sales argument by the miller or as 
an argument by the salesmen there are 
only two uses for an ash determination, 
grade or percentage of flour, and uni- 
formity. The miller’s main use for ash 
determinations is for his own information 
in the control of the mill, and here it 
becomes of great importance. If the 
miller will do a little experimenting, there 
is no limit to the use to which he can put 
the ash determination. 

The baker is the one who gets the least 
value from, and makes the most fuss over, 
an ash determination. It would-seem that 
he has some idea that the percentage of 
ash has some direct relation to the quality 
of the flour. Just what this relationship 
is would be hard to say. It is certain that 
there is no definite connection between 
the per cent of ash and the quality of 
flour. It is quite true that, with wheat 
of the same kind and class, a flour of a 
certain percentage will tend to vary some- 
what in quality as the ash varies. To 
what extent this can be carried has never 
been determined, but it is believed to be 
within very narrow limits, and to be not 
alone caused by ash. 

Naturally, in buying his flour the baker 
should know the ash content and should 
use it as an indication of ze only. 
The per cent of ash would show no ap- 
preciable effect on the quality of the 
flour or the bread baked therefrom. 
Knowing the ash content of the flour he 
specified, the baker has every reason to 
expect flour that will not vary over 0.02 
per cent from that figure, always taking 
into consideration the difference in mois- 
ture content. If he is afraid the miller 
will ship him a cheaper flour, he has the 
privilege of having his flour analyzed to 
see if he is getting the grade he pur- 
chased. 

But does he take into account the low- 
ered moisture content occasioned by 
transportation and storage? If not, he 
is doing the mill an injustice. To con- 
demn a flour on the per cent of ash alone 
is an injustice to any flour. The baker 
should not buy flour on ash content alone, 
nor should he specify a certain percentage 
of ash. 

Summing it all up, we would say that 
the miller’s main use of ash is in the op- 
eration and control of his mill, to assist 


in making his mill mix, and as an indica- 
tion of the quality and uniformity of his 
milling. He is undoubtedly the one who 
gets the most value out of the ash deter- 
mination. 

The baker makes use of the percentage 
of ash as an indication of the grade of 
the flour. He may also use it to check 
flour shipments, and see that he is getting 
the grade he purchased. To purchase the 
flour on ash content alone is certainly a 
poor business system. 


Humidity 

J. H. Shollenberger, in Charge of Mill- 
ing Investigations, Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: Millers have 
for a long time recognized the fact that 
atmospheric conditions have an effect on 
mill operation and, indirectly, the quality 
of the products. In dry weather the vari- 
ous mill stocks grind and bolt differently 
than in wet weather. These differences 
necessitate changes in the operation of 
the mill, and since the weather conditions 
as regards temperature and relative hu- 
midity are constantly changing, the miller 
must keep close watch on the operation 
of his mill and the quality of his prod- 
ucts, so that he may vary his tempering 
and the manner of his grinding and bolt- 
ing to produce efficient results. 

The tempering of the wheat, especially 
in the case of hard wheats, has an impor- 
tant. bearing on the milling results ob- 
tained. The method of tempering or con- 
ditioning required for best milling re- 
sults depends not only upon the original 
condition of the wheat, but also upon 
atmospheric conditions prevailing at the 
time of milling. The time required to 
properly temper or condition may be as 
much as 48 hours. Advance information 
of the weather, however, cannot always 
be depended upon; consequently, the 
miller cannot always have his wheat con- 
ditioned and his mill adjusted properly 
for obtaining the highest degree of effi- 
ciency possible. 

Aside from the fact that the lack of 
this information makes it impossible to 
always have the wheat in proper condi- 
tion and the machines operating most 
efficiently, it is generally recognized that 
certain atmospheric conditions are more 
conducive to good milling results than 
others. Therefore, the installation of 
means for controlling the condition of the 
atmosphere within the mill would enable 
the miller to maintain that atmospheric 
condition under which the best possible 
results may be obtained and would per- 
mit him to regulate and adjust his tem- 
pering, grinding, and bolting to a degree 
of perfection that otherwise would be 
impossible. 

Apparently, the chief cause for atmos- 
pheric conditions affecting milling is the 
affinity or power of attraction which air 
and mill stocks have for moisture. Be- 
cause this power of attracting or absorb- 
ing moisture is possessed by both the air 
and the mill stocks there is, whenever the 
two are in contact with each other, a 
continual conflict between the two forces, 
the one possessing the greater power ab- 
sorbing from the other, but, as it ab- 
sorbs, its power to absorb more dimin- 
ishes and the power of the other increases 
until equilibrium is established between 
the two. a 

When this point is reached the moisture 
content is said to be normal. The mois- 
ture content normal for wheat exposed 
to air of one relative humidity is not its 
normal moisture content when exposed to 
air of some other relative humidity. How- 
ever, an approximate parallelism exists 
between the two. According to experi- 
ments conducted by Stockham, at the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the moisture content normal for 
different wheats and for their various 
mill products varies somewhat, even un- 
der the same atmospheric condition. 

With practical methods of control al- 
ready developed, and knowing to some 
extent the influence which humidity has 
on milling and the advantages which 
would result from the control of atmos- 
pheric conditions within the mill, it should 
require no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to believe that in the near future all 
large mills will include equipment for 
this purpose. When this is done a long 
step will have been taken toward eliminat- 
ing the guesswork from milling and in 
placing milling on a more scientific basis. 











I sent my son to Princeton 
With a pat upon the back. 
I spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarterback. —Tiger. 
” 7” 


“I’m afraid, my friend,” said the lec- 
turer, interrupting his address to point 
an accusing finger at a little man who 
was yawning in a front seat, “that you 
are not following me closely.” 

“I’m not a friend of yours,” replied 
the little man, truculently, “and I’m not 
here to listen. I’m waiting to put out 
the lights and lock up the hall.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
*~ * 


The Pastor (driving to church, to 
passer-by): “Where are you going, 
John?” 

John: “To church in the next parish.” 

Pastor: “I don’t like that. What would 
you say if your sheep strayed to some 
one else’s property?” 

John: “Well, s’far as that goes, I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ if the pasturage 
was better.” —Kasper (Stockholm). 

* * 


Mother: “I wish that the papers would 
quit writing about these mountain moon- 
shiners.” 

Daughter: “Why, mother?” 

Mother: “Because I want father to 
take us to the seashore this summer.” 

—Burr. 
* * 

Patient: “Is my mouth open wide 
enough, dentist?” 

Dentist: “Oh, yes, ma’am! I shall stand 
outside while drawing the tooth.” 

—Answers (London). 
a. * 


“What is civilization?” asks a Cali- 
fornia writer. It’s where you stand on 
a street corner and wait for 10 street 
cars, 400 automobiles, 50 motorcycles, 25 
bikes, a dozen motor trucks, a few fire 
engines, the police patrol, a hurry-up am- 
bulance and a funeral to pass before you 
dare make a try for the opposite corner. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
” 7 


Nervy Gent: “I adore you. 
not be my wife?” 

Miss Rockerlip: “The idea of you pro- 
posing to a girl of my class—you should 
know better.” 

Nervy Gent: “I do know better, but 
they haven’t half your money.” 

—Virginia Reel. 


Will you 


* 


She: “When a man who bores me ter- 
ribly asks me where I live I always say 
in the suburbs.” 

He: “How clever! And where do you 
really live?” 

She: “In the suburbs.” 

—Le Matin (Paris). 
* * 

“A staggering right to the jaw in the 
boxing ring is perfectly consistent with 
brotherly love,” says Father Degan. 
Some boxers go even further in showing 
affection. In a recent heavyweight affair, 
the contestants hugged each other all the 
time. ‘ _ London Opinion. 

Weather Expert: “When I say it’s go- 
ing to be fine, it’s wet; and when I say 
wet, it’s fine! They’ll sack me next!” 

Colleague: “Stick to local showers, old 
man; there must be some local showers 
somewhere.” 

—The Passing Show (London). 
7 . 


“T taught school among my own people 
in the Tennessee mountains for several 
years after I graduated from college,” 
said a southern lecturer. “Funny things 
happened. Hearing a boy say, ‘I ain’t 
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gwine thar, I said to him, ‘That's no way 
to talk. Listen: “I am not going there; 
thou art not going there; he is not going 
there; we are not going there; you are 
not gring there; they are not going 
there. io you get the idea?’ 

“*Yessur, I gits it all right. They ain’t 
nobody gwine.’” —The Outlook. 


Landlady (knocking at the bedroom 
door): “Eight o’clock! Eight o’clock !” 
Frosh (sleepily): “Did you? Better 
call a doctor.” —Burr. 
~ 7 


Aunt: “Doris, do stop sprawling about 
the floor and behave properly. Don’t you 
want to grow into the kind of girl other 
people look up to?” 

Modern Child: “No—I want to be the 
kind of girl other people look round 
at.” —London Weekly Telegraph. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
men for Minnesota and Iowa by a north- 
western mill making a high grade flour; 
we have a good proposition for producers. 
Address 5697, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


for Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, by a large northwestern 
spring wheat milling company 
manufacturing flours of excep- 
tionally high quality and estab- 
lished reputation; will make a 
very liberal proposition to high 
grade men who can secure re- 
suits. Address 616, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
laboratory work in 1,500-bbl wheat, rye 
and corn mill, located in desirable city of 
the central states; mill grinds both spring 
and winter wheat flour; in replying give 
full particulars regarding experience and 
compensation wanted. Address “Chemist,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen for Illinois, also for 
Michigan and for New York 
state, wanted by progressive 
mill advantageously located ; 
milling superior quality spring 
wheat, also Kansas wheat flours; 
must have acquaintance with 
baking trade and satisfactory 
sales record; state salary desired 
and give full particulars regard- 
ing experience and general qual- 
ifications in application. Ad- 
dress 601, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILL WANTS SUPERIN- 
tendent at once for 1,500-bb!l plant, grind- 
ing spring and hard and soft winter wheat; 
must have good record and be a first-class 
man; good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 635, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A northwestern mill needs one 
or two aggressive salesmen for 
territories in the state of Indi- 
ana; willing to pay good salary 
to men who will work and get 
results; give full particulars as 
to age, education, previous em- 
ployment and salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 602, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFACTURING 
a high quality flour desires experienced 
salesmen, one for Wisconsin, one for south- 
ern Michigan and one for Ohio; applicant 
need not have flour experience, but must 
be a qualified salesman; to producers, lib- 
eral commissions with guaranty or straight 
salary will be offered. Address 620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN OF ABILITY WANTED TO SELL 
flour in southern Michigan; prefer sales- 
man who is already acquainted with trade 
in that territory; will be required to work 
almost exclusively on southwestern prod- 
ucts; opportunity will be made very at- 
tractive for real “‘go-getter.” Give full 
particulars in reply. Address “Man of 
Ability,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 8S. 
La Salle St, Chicago. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR POSITION IN 
which we can use a high grade, hustling 
man around 30 years of age; must show 








us he is thoroughly conversant with the 


flour business; first of all must be a sales- 
man and trader; possibilities depend on 
him; territory is the best.in the country; 
opening is the flour department of a long 
established, thoroughly reliable brokerage 
concern; write fully and frankly; all re- 
plies strictly confidential. Address 611, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR AS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY MAN OF EXPERIENCE AND WITH 
record of successful work, a position with 
reliable mill as salesman, Michigan terri- 
tory preferred. Address “‘Michigan,”’ 626, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and smal! mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 581, care Northwesterfi Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR. SUPERINTEND- 
ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl] mill; can furnish references. 
Addréss 600, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 














EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER, THOR- 
oughly conversant with all phases of mill- 
ing both in Canada and United States, de- 
sires change, Address Box 101, care North- 
western Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A FIRST CLASS 
mill; experienced with all kinds of wheat; 
am married, 36 years old and desire steady 
position; would prefer mill of 250 bbis or 
larger. Address 608, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill having quality flour; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience selling large and 
small bakery trade, in Pittsburgh and near- 
by towns. Address 614, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS CHIEF ENGINEER WITH GOOD MILL; 
20 years’ experience with steam and elec- 
tric power; have indicator and tools; refer- 
ences on request; age 45; good habits; 
steady man. Address 868, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 36, WITH 10 YEARS’ 
road and office experience, wishes position 
in either department with a mill of real 
charatter; would like response from good- 
sized mill with established trade. Address 
622, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill, 300 to 600 bbis, or second miller in 
larger; have 25 years’ experience; can fur- 
nish first class references as to character 
and ability; can come at once; Northwest 
preferred. Address 625, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





GRADE SALESMAN WANTED 
for Ohio to represent large Kansas mill 
producing real short patent flour; only 
first class man, capable of earning good 
salary, will be considered; prefer man liv- 
ing in Columbus, although place of resi- 
dence is not so important as ability; will 
pay liberal salary; territory to be covered, 
western and southern Ohio, where mill 
already has good established trade; this is 
an exceptional opportunity for a real pro- 
ducer; give references and outline experi- 
ence; do not apply unless you can sell flour; 
correspondence confidential. Address ‘Ohio 
Salesman,’ care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


HIGH 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMEN—SEVERAL 
first class men wanted for southeastern 
states; experienced men with established 
acquaintances in wholesale grocery, job- 
bing and bakery trades, to sell pure soft 
wheat, pure Kansas wheat and pure spring 
wheat flours; strictly quality products with 
attractive and distinctive brands; salary 
and bonus arrangement; splendid oppor- 
tunities for right men; state full particu- 
lars regarding qualifications, age, business 
history, experience and personal data, also 
territory you are established in and trade 
you are acquainted with in first letter, and 
give references; all correspondence confi- 
dential. Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind, 





GENERAL MANAGER WANTED BY 200- 
bbl flour mill in Pennsylvania; we have 
more than enough established business to 
keep the mill running full 24 hours a day; 
the man we select must be thoroughly 
competent to manage a mill of this size 
and also have sufficient financial ability to 
enable him to assist in financing or be in 
position to get others financially inter- 
ested; to such a man a free hand will be 
given; in fact, the owners are willing to 
entertain almost any reasonable proposition 
from a responsible party, as they are en- 
gaged in other lines of business and are 
not in position to divide their time and 
attention. Address 606, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED—BEXPERIENCED, FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for eastern New York state 
to cover large baking, jobbing and mixed 
car trade; must be man who is willing to 
work and has demonstrated his ability in 
the past to produce business. Address 617, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 624, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
men having a large acquaintance with 
trade in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and West Virginia, by a north- 
western mill producing high grade flour; 
attractive expense and commission ar- 
rangements for producers. Address 615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED, EXPERI- 
enced in all branches of milling; wide sell- 
ing acquaintance with flour trade; will 
form connection with organization having 
unlimited possibilities for future develop- 
ment; hard spring or hard winter wheat 
mill preferred. Address 628, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, 35 YEARS OF AGE, WITH 
proven ability to produce large volume flour 
business, wants connection July 1 with ac- 
tive mill for territory east of Mississippi 
River or branch office; wide acquaintance 
and clean record. Address 595, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A CHEMIST-GRADUATE WITH NINE 
years’ very satisfactory work in charge of 
laboratories for successful milling con- 
cerns; experience covers baking and mill- 
ing, as well as laboratory; am seeking more 
congenial connections. Address 634, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 14, 1922 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
formerly sold spring and Kansas flour while 
in the brokerage business, has disposed of 
this business and is looking for connection 
with good mill to cover important points 
south of the Ohio River; bakery and job- 
bing business in this section warrants large 
yearly volume of sales if proper connection 
is secured. Address 623, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, 
married, seeks position as foreign sales 
manager or assistant to sales manager 
of a large mill; has extensive experience 
in opening new flour markets in Mexico, 
West Indies and Central America and is 
familiar with credits in those places; 
speaks five different languages and is at 
present employed with a large corporation 
in an executive capacity. Address 574, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN IN 
foreign countries, both continents; thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of ship- 
ping, insuring, financing and customs nd 
methods abroad; speaks Spanish, Eng!ish 
and has knowledge French and Portu- 
guese; has travelled throughout principal 
Latin-American countries; now in full 
charge export department flour mill, but 
open for proposition from large mill, as 
requiring such wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in export trade may offer him a 
wider opportunity. Address 662, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY IN LARGE 
territory for starting midget mill. \d- 
dress “Development Club,” Brockway, 
Mont, 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














FOR SALE OR LBASE—200-BBL Ml 
good condition, fine wheat crop, in g « 
hard wheat country. Address 633, « 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in Pennsylva- 
nia city of 100,000 population; 
long established business and 
brands; both spring and winter 
flours; mill running continuous- 
ly; low power cost; very favor- 
able lease; purchaser does not 
have to purchase real estate; 
railroad switch at door, connect- 
ing with all principal railroad 
lines. Send all inquiries to Box 
516, care Northwestern Miller, 
New York. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—WE OFFER FOR 
sale or will lease to responsible party, on 
favorable terms, our 250-bbi flour mill «nd 
30,000-bu elevator, located on the Chicigo 
Great Western and C., M. & St. P. riil- 
roads; this mill has just been rebuilt «nd 
is up to date in every respect and must 
be seen to be appreciated; electric:!ly 
driven; very favorable power rates. Guiin- 
derson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn. 





BY AN A-1 MILLER OF LONG EXPERI- 
ence grinding hard and soft wheat; can 
reflow and remodel mills of any size to 
bring them up to their highest in both 
quality and yield; have fine references to 
submit; come at once. Address 627, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED, AGGRES- 
sive Michigan flour salesman desires good 
southwestern mill account for Michigan 
and Indiana; can furnish highest refer- 
ences as to character, ability and record. 
Address ‘Michigan,’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or southern sales manager with 
flour mill, by man with 15 years’ experi- 
ence in flour brokerage business through- 
out the South; knows all the southern 
trade; salary or commission. Address 598, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STATE ()F 
Washington; splendid poultry and stuck 
climate, all year feeding; capacity 50 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turn-over 
of approximately $500,000 per year; ‘his 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1/21 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address (12, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—JUNE 20, 1922, AT 2 O'CLOCK 
p.m., at the north front door of the Logan 
County Courthouse, Guthrie, Okla: ‘he 
Gresham Flour Mills, formerly the Guthrie 
Mill & Blevator Co., being a 1,250-bbl mill, 
iron clad; 350-bbl corn mill; 200,000 stor- 
age capacity, concrete tank, head house 
iron clad. For additional information 
write or wire Charles 8S. Olson, liquidation 
agent, or Fred W. Green, attorney, Guih- 
rie, Okla. 








IF YOU HAVE A PLACE FOR AN ENER- 
getic, experienced mill office man and man- 
ager that can assume responsibility, exer- 
cise initiative and produce results kindly 
reply to this advertisement; proof of abil- 
ity and integrity established by A-1 rec- 
ommendation from previous connection. 
Address 587, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WELL 
acquainted with the jobbing and bakery 
trade in West Virginia and southern Ohio 
is open for a proposition from a godd spring 
or winter wheat mill; employed at present 
but desire better connections; can furnish 
references as to my character and selling 
ability. Address 630, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED IN KANSAS OR 
Oklahoma, as head miller and superin- 
tendent of mill of 500 bbis or larger; am 
42 years of age and have life-long experi- 
ence in the milling business, with both 
hard and soft wheat; to any one that this 
advertisement may interest I will furnish 
good references as to ability and habits. 
Address 859, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLS WANTED 





MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IS 
seeking a partnership in a flour mill; «an 
make immediate cash investment and ‘s- 
sume management; mill must stand strict 
investigation and possess facilities for ©n- 
largement in the future. Address 596, cure 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MOTOR FOR SALE—ONE 200 H-P ALL'!S- 
‘Chalmers, 2,200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 505 
r.p.m., slip ring type, complete with W-st- 
inghouse drum type controller. Call oF 
write Minneapolis Manufacturing Co., 3.00 
East Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Min. 
Phone Dinsmore 2463, 








GRINDER FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW 
Miller’s F Grinder complete; never been 
used; hopper throat opening 6%x30 in: 
capacity 5,000 Ibs per hour; for compicteé 
information write Minneapolis Manufactul- 
ing Co., 3200 East Hennepin Av, Minne:P- 
olis, Minn. Phone Dinsmore 2463. 

















